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“Ecco” English China ? 
CLAWS 


UNIFORM -- SUPERIOR 
DEPENDABLE 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS SALES Corp. 
551 Fifth Avenue NEW ie 
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Wire Can Be Pitched Without Affecting 
Inlet Adjustments 


Four power operated jacks are installed on each side of the Keystone Fourdrinier, which 
lower the Table Roll and Suction Box Sections independently, in two separate units, 
onto the rails when making wire changes. These jacks are also used for pitching the 
wire. The Breast Roll is not moved, but instead the two center jacks on each side are 
raised or lowered, thereby giving the desired pitch to the wire without disturbing the 
inlet adjustment. 


This is only one of the exclusive advantages obtainable in the Keystone Fourdrinier. 
Write us for complete information, list of users and ask us to explain the advantages of 
removing in two sections and how the wire can be changed without affecting inlet ad- 
justments,—no obligation. When you need a Fourdrinier machine to make News, Kraft, 
Book, Tissue or Specialties, let us bid on your requirements. 


Fourdrinier 


Downingtown Mfg. Co.~East Downingtown, Pa. 


a 
_ - —— E 
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Satisfactory 
Power Transmission 


Paper mill engineers need no longer be satisfied 
with ordinary service on drives for paper machinery. 
The Cleveland worm gear reduction unit meets all 
the requirements of paper and pulp mill operation, 
such as 
1—Continuous operation with no production 
delays. 
2—Low maintenance cost. 
3—No repairs during years of service. a nai ——— “acon 
4—Uniform flow of power resulting in steady hove sundaes ak «. aaa 
running without jerks or shocks. Cleveland worm gear _ unit 
vleveland worm gears are running every kind of mounted on a substantial cast- 
paper and pulp machinery in hundreds of plants iron base with a ball-bearing 
throughout the United States and Canada. Solve <r a ee a, 
your power transmission problems the Cleveland Raltie® anaes oi Cleveland 


way. drive. 
- CANADIAN AGENTS - 
Peacock Bros., Ltd., 1605 Delorimier Ave., Montreal, P. Q. 


CLEVE LAN D 


WORM & GEAR COMPANY 


3291 EAST 80th STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Simplifies air and water 
removal from flat boxes 


It is no longer necessary to use two separate pumps for this 
purpose. The new Jennings Flat Box Pump removes both the 
air and the water. The air is discharged without back pressure 
to the atmosphere; the water is either returned to the machine 
well, or forced under pressure into the beaters or stock chest. 


The advantage of using the Jennings Pump instead of two dis- 
tinct and separate pumps is obvious. Greater compactness is 
assured, as well as a material saving in floor space. The piping 
arrangement is simplified. 



















And since the air, which represents the larger part of the total 
volume of fluid handled, is discharged without back pressure, 
there is a big saving in the power required to operate the pump 
with a corresponding saving in current. 


Write today for bulletins describing this new Jennings Pump. 






The new Jennings Flat Box Pump, for NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
removing water and air from flat boxes. 164 Wilson Road Ss. Norwalk, Conn. 
—_ England Representative Western Representative 
Mr. G. H. Gleason, . Nottingham Mr. T. H. .Savery, Jr., 80 E. 
Bidg., “cate Square, Boston, Mass. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 








Jennings Pumps 


THE “RAINSTORM” SHOWER PIPE 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. CO. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 


ESTABLISHED 1828 The 
: Undercut 
A Complete Line of BUILDERS OF ; 
Paper Bag Making DEPENDABLE MACHINERY Trimmer 
Machinery FOR Die Cutting Presses 


THE PAPER MILL 
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Types of Cast tron 
Culvert [nstallations 


F andiias ckadhs a aad 
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Use deLavaud Centrifugally 
Cast Culverts for Permanence 
... and Economy | 


cast iron culverts is an important point 


Tes great compressive strength of deLavaud 
where a heavy fill exists. 


Their light weight makes them easy to handle 
and install—the smooth interior surface pro- 
duced by the deLavaud centrifugal method of 
casting gives them an increased run-off capacity. 


Many construction engineers specify cast iron 
culverts on account of their high resistance to 
corrosion. Their strength results in permanence 
and the elimination of maintenance costs. 


Write for full details 


United States Cast Iron Pipe 


SALES OFFICES 


Mistitinieaere neruntem and Foundry Company 
Chicago: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. San Francisco: 3rd & Market Sts. 


Birmingham: 1st Ave. & 20thSt. Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfield Sts. 


Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Dallas: Akard & Commerce Sts. General Offices: 
Cleveland: 1150 East 26th Street Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts. 


eats, Sore Burlington. New Jersey 
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“Moore & White” Screens produce qual- 
ity paper whether used on Tissues, Kraft, 
Roofing Manilas or Book Paper. Lumps 
and slime spots are eliminated. Breaks 
on paper are thus prevented and continu- 
ous operation is assured. 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. es 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


~~ 


“MOORE & WHITE” 
ROTARY SCREEN 








REQUEST 


CHEMICALS AND SERVICE PRODUCTS 
SATIN WHITE 
Twenty-two SUPERIOR Plants 











WAX AND SPECIAL 
WATERPROOFINGS 





The Most Extensive Organization 











ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC 
CLAYS 


CASEIN 


of Its Kind in the World CASEIN SOLVENTS 








Producing, Distributing and Servicing Chemical Products 
for the Pulp, Paper and Coating Trades 











VEGETABLE TALLOW 








SOFTENERS 
DRY & PULP COLORS 





TURKEY RED OIL 


“There Is a SUPERIOR Plant Near You” 








Paper Makers Chemical Co.—Easton, Pa., Holyoke, Mass. 
Western Paper Makers Chemical Co.—Kalamazoo, M 
Pensacola, Fla., Jacksonville, Fla., Savannah, Ga., Com- 




















C. K. Williams & Company, Easton, Pa. 
Georgia-Louisiana Company, East Point, Ga., Merrero, La. 
Southern Pine Products Company, Fargo, Ga., Tarver, Ga. 
Empire Size & Chemical Co., Albany, N, Y. 
Adirondack Mineral Co., Carthage, N. Y. 
Superior Sizing Company, Lockport, N. Y. 





























Paper Makers Importing Co., Easton, Pa., St. Austell, 
rnwall, Eng. 

Vera Chemical Co. of Canada, Ltd., Freeman, Ontario. 

Vera Chemical Corporation, Stoneham, Mass. 

Vera Chemical Company, North Milwaukee, Wis. 

John Regnier & Son Company, Boston, Mass. 

George P. Mepham Company, East St. Louis, Mo. 

Pochins & Paper Makers Chemicals, Ltd., Erith, Kent 
and Manchester, Eng. 
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6 Points of Interest 
to Soda Pulp and Kraft Mill 


Superintendents —_ 










Materials handled mechanically 


THE Dore SYSTEM 
of 


ICONTINVOUS CAUGETICIZING 


for 
SODA PULP and SULPHATE 
MILLS 
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THE DORR COMPANY 


N 
1009 17% st 
LOS ANGELES 
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108 W 6' St 
WILKES-BARRE 
536 Miners Bark Biag TORONTO 330 Bay St 
THE DORR CO. LTD. DORR S. m.b H. soc. DORR po cle 
ih Street. London EC 2 Joa ¢ 10 Berlin WIS 126 Rue de Provence Paris 6 
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Gears and Speed Reducers 


The Hlorshurgh & Scott Co. 


5114 Hamilton Avenue 


“Gear makers since ’89” 


Gears—Non-Metallic Gears and Pinions 








This 
Double Record 


Insures More Uniform 
Pulp Quality 


The quality of pulp produced in the 
sulphite process depends on how 
well temperature and pressure con- 
ditions are controlled in the digest- 
ers. More uniform cooks, and very 
often a shorter cooking time, can be 
secured by placing the guidance of 
Recording Thermometers before the 
operator. 

Especially applicable is the Bristol’s 
_Two-Pen Recorder, which provides 
a record of both temperature and 
pressure ON THE SAME CHART. 
Having both factors shown continu- 
ously in direct comparison enables 
the operator to keep them under 


Cleveland, U. S. A. 
Gears for Every Industrial Purpose—W orm—Bevel—H erringbone—S pur—S piral—Hardened Heat Treated 
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ing period; their relative increase 
being accurately controlled accord- 
ing to the most desirable schedule. 
A further use is the valuable data 
made available to the superintendent 
or chemist concerning the reaction 
of different woods to given cooking 
schedules. 


” ; ' iy 


4 
n 


The Bristol’s equip- 
ment used is simple, 
and rugged, requir- 
ing little attention 
through years of 
service. Let Bristol 
Sales Engineers ana- 
lyze your needs and 
aid in selecting the 
right equipment. 


9 y Wy 
Car 


Y 
My 


RECORDING ~~ 


close observance for the entire cook- —~ INSTRUMENTS 
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GOODYEAR PLANT ANALYSIS SERVICE 


This charts the orderly relation of the Goodyear Plant Ana- 
on Pauie ib emds ie medal rubber saab 


The Right Hose 


Nearly every use to which hose is put in modern 
industry is a use that demands a particular kind 
of hose, with qualities all its own. 


As you very well know, quite different require- 
ments are exacted from the hose that carries acid, 
for example,and the hose that carries compressed 
air. High pressures steadily maintained, and high 
pressures of pulsating character, call for different 
body construction in the hose. Washout hose in 
the paper industry must have a different tube 
from the tube that is wholly satisfactory for air 
hose. External punishment, oil in the line, the 
necessity for extreme flexibility—these are special 
requirements that must be met by special design. 


The utility of a hose, therefore, depends prima- 
rily on its maker's knowledge of the working 
conditions which it is called on to satisfy, and the 
care with which you use it. The manufacturer of 
Goodyear Hose is concerned with both these 
factors, of correct construction for the duty re- 
quired, and of proper use of the finished product. 


The Goodyear Plant Analysis method is the 
means by which Goodyear helps users of hose 
to determine exactly what hose construction will 


Copyright 1926, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


for Your Service 


serve them most efficiently and economically. As 
in the case of belting and other mechanical rubber 
goods, the application of this analysis plan is en- 


trusted to the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The experience of Goodyear in years of careful 
development of Plant Analysismethodsconvinces 
us that proper analysis is exactly as important 
and valuable in the case of hose as in that of 
belts. “Just hose” is never so good nor so eco- 
nomical as the “right hose for the job.” 


The G.T. M. is an expert on hose. He is famil- 
iar with the hose requirements of many indus- 
tries. In co-operation with your plant officials, 
he will be glad to analyze your hose problems, 
and help you work out a system of conservation 
to prolong the life of your hose. 


You may depend on Goodyear Hose thus speci- 
fied to your service, to give you every advantage 
of efficient and economical operation over a long 
life. For detailed information about the G. T.M., 
the Plant Analysis method, and the specialized 
hose that Goodyear makes for every line of in- 
dustry, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California. 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 


GOOD YEAR 
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Consider these 
pipe qualities 


Gauge Chart 


Valuable Records 


The Foxboro Liquid Level Gauge gives you 
clean, legible, permanently accurate records of 
the volume of stock in the stuff chests. In no 
other way can you get the information which 
is recorded on the daily Foxboro Charts. They 
show when the beater is dropped, when to 
dump the save-all. They show when the paper 
machine started and stopped. They give a com- 
plete check on the volume of stock consumed. 


... And this is only ONE of the 
many uses to which the Foxborc 
Liquid Level Gauge is put by rep- 
resentative paper companies every- 
where. 


THE FOXBORO CO., Inc. 


Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit Tulsa Rochester Atlanta 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Peacock Brothers, Limited, 1605 Delorimier 
Montreal, Canada 


Sole British Representatives: Walker-Crosweller & Co., 
58 Queen Elizabeth Street, London, S. E. 


'OX BOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


AYLOR Spiral Riveted Pipe is light and 

strong. It can be easily transported and 
installed. It saves handling and erection 
charges. 


Taylor Spiral Riveted Pipe is made of copper- 
bearing steel on which is applied, inside and 
out, by complete immersion, a protective gal- 
vanizing or asphalting. This pipe will give 
years of service without deterioration from rust 
or corrosion. 


It can be supplied complete with bends and 
fittings. .The fittings can be made in practically 
any shape or form to take the difficulty out of 
the most intricate paper mill pipe layouts. 


The flanges on this pipe are Taylor Forged, 
Steel Flanges. They are practically unbreak- 
able. 


Pipe sizes 3 to 42 inches. Lengths as re- 
quired. Every length hydraulically tested. 


Pipe and flange catalogs on request. 


American Spiral Pipe Works 


Main Office and Works: 
Chicago, Illinois, P. O. Box 485 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


TAYLOR 


Spiral Riveted 


oy ee 
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TUEF HESTS 


deliver the stuff” 


Whatever your mill requirements may be, Noble & 
Wood can furnish a stuff chest to meet your needs. 


Vertical chests, horizontal chests, half-round chests, 
in any desired size—sturdily built to give dependable 
service for an amazing number of years. Tanks of 
Gulf Cypress, Redwood, Hard Pine or Cement. All 
lumber carefully selected and dressed on all sides. 


Drives for every plant condition, spur, bevel and com- 
pound gear, and with speed reducers for direct mo- 
tor connection. 


Agitators very heavily built with a thought to the 
abuse they must withstand. Trouble-proof bearings 
that minimize stress and economize power. 


Stuff chests receive scant attention in the average 
paper mill. A Noble & Wood Stuff Chest needs still 
less than is ordinarily expected. Hardy, staunch, 
built for real service and wear, it “delivers the stuff”. 


Our engineers will gladly 
help you select the type best 
fitted to your requirements 


COMPANY 
New York 








ORR—— 
ENDLESS FELTS 













FREDERICK 
CENTRIFUGAL 


PUMPS 






The Orr felts are recognized 
as most important factors in 
the production of more and 
better paper at a lower cost 
per ton. 


These felts are manufactured 
from wools carefully selected, 
covering a large experience in 
manufacturing. 
















Insist on Split Sleeve Bearings 
in Your Pumps 










Split sleeve bearings are standard construction in 
all Frederick Pumps above 114” discharge. The 
reasons for using this type of bearings are: 


. They are easily replaced. Simply remove the bearing 
cap and roll the bearing out. The pump doesn’t have 
to be torn down. 


They give the shaft wide supporting surfaces. The 
shaft does not rest virtually on knife-edges at each 
end. 


They are covered by an oil film that provides a cushion 
for suddenly applied loads and shocks. 


They give long wear, without requiring attention. A 
slight impairment will not appreciably affect the opera- 
tion of the pump. 


. They are easy to repair. A babbitt bearing can be 
made in the field by an ordinary mechanic. 


Needless to say they insure 
satisfactory service. 






_ 
















~ 


It is possible to weave these 
felts Endless up to eighty-six 
feet. 





~ 






> 













wm 


We request a trial, which will 
prove to your advantage. 












When roller-bearings or ball-bearings are 
specified for some special reason, they are 
furnished in Frederick Pumps at no addi- 
tional cost. 







Samples of grades required 
sent upon request. 









The Frederick Iron & Steel Company 
FREDERICK MARYLAND 











Zhe ORR FELT & BLANKET COMPANY 
Piqua Ohio 











In Canada: 
Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 
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THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORA 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Macl 
[ News-print : Book Paper: Krarr: Boar 


Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A 


IMustrating the Puseyjones Syphon-type Steam Joint 


1927 by The Pusey and Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware, 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS REQUIRE QUALITY ALKALIES 


~ lta - 


Whether alkalies form a minor or major part in your 
manufacturing processes, you will find it advantageous 
to specify Diamond Alkalies. Quality goes through and 
through from raw materials to finished product. 

Their purity and uniformity are in great measure a guar- 
antee of uniform results. Warehouse stocks strategically 
located assure an ample supply and emergency deliveries 
as your requirements demand, 


There are Diamond Warehouse Stocks 


in your Vicinity 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LOBDELL 


IMPROVED 
MICROMETER ROLL CALIPER 


An indispensable instrument to the mill equipped to 
do its own regrinding and equally useful in every mill 
in keeping an accurate check on the condition of the 
calender and press rolls. 








LIGHT WEIGHT 
EASILY ADJUSTED 
EXTREMELY ACCURATE 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 
Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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This Man’s Conclusions 


Matched by Many Others 


OT long ago, an executive 

of a certain up-to-date 
news mill in Michigan courte- 
ously sent us a copy of a letter 
he had written, with permission 
to use part of it. 


In this letter he refers to two 
large American Filters being 
used as ground wood deckers 
or thickeners: 


American Filter at St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation 


Other American Equipped Mills 


Miami Paper Company 
New Foundland Power & Paper 
St. Anne Paper Company 


American Filters at Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Mill. 


Other American Equipped Mills. 


Algonquin Paper Company 
Combined Locks Paper Co. 
Finch-Pruyn Paper Company 


“Previous to the installation, the fiber bearing effluent, or 
white water waste, which was going from the mill amounted 
to about 3,000,000 gallons per day and contained in varying 
amounts from 8 to 9 pounds of fiber and white water waste 
per 1,000 gallons. After the filters were installed and also 
sources of white water waste prevented, we found that the ef- 
fluent from the American Continuous Filter was about 34 of 
a pound per 1,000 gallons. It did not exceed 3% of a pound. 


In quite a number of cases, it varied from 5% to 34 of a pound. 


“Our conclusion on the whole matter is that we have one of 
the best pieces of apparatus for reduction of white water waste 
that there is in existence, and our conclusions in this regard 
seem to be agreed upon by many others in the paper industry 
who have seen our apparatus here and who have immediately 
purchased similar apparatus for their own mills.” 


Just as he has written, many 
other mills are also equipped 
with American Filters—and, 
like this mill, benefitted by 
them. 

American Filter at Powell River 


Other American Equipped Mills 


American Filter At Abitibi 
Other American Equipped Mills 


Minn. & Ontario Paper Co. 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co. 
Bryant Paper Company 


Manitoba Paper Company 
Ontario — Neen, Ltd. 
Bros. 


NITED FILTERS 


CORPORATION 


Main Office and Laboratory: 


New York Chicag‘o 
Export O’fce—25 Broadway, New Yo::k City 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Salt Lake City 
Code Address—Unifilter, New York 


Los Angeles 
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Get this 
double cleaning economy 


MPORTANT time and labor savings are 


not the only benefits of using Oakite for 
paper mill cleaning. 


Still another economy—a remarkable sav- 
ing in material—results from cleaning the 
Oakite way. Because of its more vigorous 
action, a smaller quantity of Oakite is re- 
quired for washing felts, cleaning Fourdri- 
nier wires, cylinder rolls, screens, sieve 
cloths and other equipment. Oakite will 
do three or more times the work of soaps, 
soda, soda ash and similar cleaners. 


An Oakite Service Man is at your disposal 
to enable you to obtain this double Oakite 
economy and the better, more thorough 


cleaning that goes with it. Write for par- 
ticulars, without obligation. 


Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 48A Thames St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at: 


Albany, Allentown, Pa.; Altoona, Pa.; *Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, *Bir- 
mingham, Ale.; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, *Camden 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, 

*Cleveland, *Columbus, Ohio; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, De- 
catur, Ill.; *Denver, *Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Flint 
Mich.; Fresno, Cal.; *Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, 

Houston, Texas; *Indianapolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas 
City, *Los Angeles, Louisville, Ky.; *Memphis, Tenn. ; 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; New Haven, *New York, *Oakland, 
Calif.; *Omaha, Neb.; *Philadelphia, *Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me.; *Portland, Ore.; . Providence, 
Reading. *Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, South 
Bend, Ind.; Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto, 
Trenton, N. J.; *Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, 
*Vancouver, B. C.; Williamsport, 
Pa.; Worcester. 
*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 





Lifting loads 


to lower costs 


Shepard’s “Aerial Railway” enables one man 
to do the work of a gang—to do it quicker 


and with the precision that makes for top notch 
production. 


This “Aerial Railway” consists of a Shepard 
cage operated electric hoist, operating on a 
Shepard Transfer Crane and monorail track 
with suitable switches. 


A tightly sealed hoisting unit, balanced gear 
drive, automatic oil bath lubrication and per- 
manent alignment are some of the Shepard 


features that assure consistent operation at all 
times. 


Let us tell you more about this labor and time 
saving material handling method. 


Write for our descriptive bulletin, Shepard 
“Aerial Railway of Industry.” 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC 
CRANE & HOIST CO. 


378 Schuyler Avenue, 
Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in principal cities. 


Largest Manufacturers of Electric Hoists 
in America 


HEFARD 
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A Mine of Useful Information 
Lockwood’s Directory 


of the Paper and Pulp and Allied Industries 


1927 Edition now ready for distribution 


(52nd Annual Edition) 


Price $7.50 anywhere, charges prepaid 
(or $7.00 cash with order) 


This most carefully compiled and useful directory of over 1,000 pages 
has been thoroughly revised and brought up to date 
Entire contents classified under separate headings for the United 
States and Canada, alphabetically and geographically 
arranged by states 










City Addresses of Mills and Mill Supply 

Houses 

Classified List of Paper Mill Products 

Classified List of Pulp Mill Products 

Coated Paper Manufacturers 

Envelope Manufacturers 

Glazed and Coated Paper Manufacturers 

Idle Mills 

Mill Officials 

Pad Manufacturers 

Paper Merchants 

Paper Stock and Rag Dealers 

Paper Bag Manufacturers 

Paper Box Manufacturers 

Paper, Wood Pulp and Chemical Fiber 
Mills of the United States, Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico and South America 

Paper Specialties Manufacturers 











Papeterie Manufacturers 

Prepared Roofing Manufacturers 

Rags and Paper Stock Consumed by the 
Paper Mills 

Stationers in United States, Porto Rica, 
Canada, Cuba, Hawaiian Islands and 
the Philippine Islands 

Statistical Table of Mills 

Tablet Manufacturers 

Tag Manufacturers 

Toilet Paper Manufacturers 

Trade Associations 

Twine Manufacturers 

Vegetable Parchment Manufacturers 

Wall Paper Printers 

Watermarks and Brands 

Waxed Paper Manufacturers 


































THERE IS A SPECIAL TRAVELLERS’ EDITION for use of 
traveling men, comprising the Paper and Pulp Mills, Coating Mills and 
the Mill Officials. Price $7.50, including delivery charges, or $7.00 cash 
with order. 









Published for 52 continuous years by 


Lockwood Trade Journal Co., Inc. 
: 10 E 39th St., New York, U.S.A. 


You can use this great and complete directory continuously to 
advantage in your business. Order now. 
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160” Type “DA” Langston Rewinder in the plant 


lk you 


of Brown Paper Mill Company, Monroe, La. 


want rolls that are tight, 


dustless, of uniform density, 
easy to separate... 


HEN you need a Langston. On a 
Langston you can make rolls that fulfill 
every one of these conditions. 


With the Langston winding principle it is a 
simple matter to produce rolls that are just 
as tight as required, and that have the maxi- 
mum material content for a given volume. 
And you can make rolls that are tight start- 
ing with the very first wrap of the paper 
around the rewinding shaft, and the tension 
can be maintained evenly right up to the 
maximum diameter, which means uniform 
iensity. 


Rolls made on a Langston are absolutely 
free of dust. The Langston Shear Cut pro- 


duces the same character of cut as that made 
by a pair of shears, and without any trace 
of dust or lint. 


Further, the Langston Shear Cut principle 
means that every roll is cut all the way 
through. The cut is continuous every inch 
of the way, clean through the paper from 
the outside to the center of the roll. No 
occasional breaks in the cut, which mean 
grief when it comes to separating the rolls, 
if not actual damage. 


The more exacting the requirements your 
rolls must fulfill, the more you need a 
Langston. 


SAMUEL M. LANGSTON COMPANY, Camden, New Jersey 
A. H. Cox and Company, Inc., Seattle, Washington 


LANGSTON 


SLITTERS 
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EFFICIENCY 
IN 


PAPER COLORING 


OR the coloring of 

bond and cover pa- 
pers, attention is directed 
to the wide range of Na- 
tional Acid and Direct 
Dyes. We especially rec- 
ommend 


National Erie Yellow SGP 
and SRP Conc. 


National Croceine Scarlet 


FP Conc. 
National Nigrosine 128 P 


and 2011 
for the efficient produc- 
tion of buff and golden- 
rod shades. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co.,Inc. | 


40 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCG 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTT? TORONTO 


' NATIONAL DYES 
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AMERICAN CHINA CLAYS—TEN DAYS EN ROUTE TO YOU 


YOU CAN SAFELY CARRY SMALL STOCKS 


ol esl Bos 
> A selected grade of Georgia Washed Clay. No off- 


colored clay goes to the washers. We consider it 
the best natural color of any of the Georgia grades. 


Ks ie 
pre lane) dane 
a ( LAY & 
“7, 1N o> 


“McNamee Superfine” is our best grade of Pulver- 


ized Clay. Finely pulverized and air separated— 
no excess moisture. 


Fy 


f if | “0, A Pulverized grade with special qualities for bag 
a Sabey < coating and other coating. Gritless—can be used 
A ray ay «in glazed papers. 


AN pROY 


ow 


We also manufacture “MNW” grade — pulverized — and eco- 
nomical quality for catalogue, news, and papers where best 


color is not required. It is fully equal to “Superfine” except in 
color. 


We are carrying over 10,000 Tons in Stock at our various 
mines and are now building additional storage. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. INC. 


50 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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| Paper Ranked Seventh Among Major Industries 


According to Census of 1925 the Pulp and Paper Industry Employed an Average of 124,000 
Wage Earners and the Volume of its Product was $972,000,000—There Were 1,885 
Paper Making Machines in the United States in 1925—Additional 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuinoton, D. C., August 15, 1927—Paper production and the 
paper situation generally is taken up in some detail in Commerce 
Yearbook which has just been released by the Department of 
Commerce. In this connection the Yearbook says: 

During 1925, the most recent year for which census statistics 
are available, the total production of paper was 9,182,000 short 
tons, or nearly 12 per cent more than in 1923; all classes shared 
in the increase, except hanging paper, which showed a decrease 
of 5 per cent. The output of news print, which in 1925 was 
1,530,000 tons, increased in 1926 to 1,678,000 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Average prices in 1926 showed 
a slight decline from the level established in 1925, news print alone 
having dropped 7 per cent. The total value of imports of paper 
base stocks, paper and printed matter in 1926 was over $275,000,- 
000, and was greater by nearly 10 per cent than similar imports 
in 1925, the largest reported to that time. Imports of news print 
in 1926 increased by nearly 28 per cent in quantity over 1925, while 
imports of pulp during the same period were nearly 5 per cent 
greater. Imports of pulpwood decreased by over 7 per cent. Ex- 
ports of paper and paper products in 1926 increased almost 12 
per cent in value as compared with 1925, while exports of books 
and other printed matter showed a gain of over 4 per cent. 


General Position and Character 

The manufacture of pulp and paper is one of our major indus- 
ries and includes as principal groups, according to the census of 
925, board, book, wrapping, news print, writing, tissue, building 
elt, and absorbent papers, in order of importance. The output 
of paperboard of all kinds has increased in quantity about nine 
limes since 1900, and has shown a growth of 5 per cent in value 
since the biennial census of 1923. This branch of the industry is 
now the most important from the point of view of tonnage. The 
output of book paper in 1925 increased 10 per cent over 1923 and 
that of wrapping paper about 9.5 per cent, while news print in- 
creased less than 3 per cent in the same period. 

Based on the preliminary data of the last census of manufac- 
tures (1925), the combined paper and printing industries ranked 
seventh among the 16 major groups of manufacturing industries, 
registering no change in this respect since 1923. The total value 
added by manufacture for this group in 1925 was $2,529,450,000, 
or slightly over 9 per cent of the total for all manufacturing in- 
dustries combined. Table 1 shows the growth of both the paper 





Installations of 28 Were Made in 1926 


and printing industries by census years since 1899, together with 
the status of the subsidiary branches in 1925. It should be hoted 
that the several important industries classified under printing and 
publishing are shown in detail in Table 10, and also that engravers’ 
materials and wall paper, shown as separate items in this table, 
were added to the industry in 1925. 

TABLE 1 


PAPER AND PRINTING INDUSTRIES 


Note.—The cost of materials and value of product in each group invloves 
some duplication owing to the use of the product of one establishment as ma- 
terial for another. No combined totals, for the group as a whole, are given 
on account of the still greater duplication. Value added by manufacture is a 


net figure. 
n n 
. r Bi 
- Ab 3 
3 4 4 B Be 
. z 4 $ E a 33 
zz = ee Fa as 
gS & es = S ° a 
. oe & : 38 
Pb 3 oe > a $ ‘a aq 
3 2 ef g s oO > >E 
Z a ee 
= " b 
5 es} se & 
-~Thousands of dollars—, 
The group as a whole: 7 
Se Rta pax ss 26,638 298,820 897,348 140,799 ......  sesuee 393,480 
ar 37,209 453,006 2,039,073 296,566 ......  seaeee 875,548 
TOONS cess 36,424 510,049 2,346,682 564,722) .....-  seeeee 1,706,631 
RS oases 25,377 467,256 (1) Bee” wneewer seeude 1,818,193 
is tins 25,799 527,019 2,743,529 743,050 ......  seeeee 2,227,870 
Pesan: 26553 536,766 3,060,794 805,516 ...... seeeee 2,529,450 
Paper and woodpulp: 
BPOe sess 763 49,646 761,943 20,746 70,530 127,326 56,796 
Bees. 0 bein 718 88,457 1,611,954 53,246 213,181 332,147 118,966 
ee 729 113,759 1,849,699 135,691 467,483 788,060 320,577 
| ee 738 105,294 (1) 127,029 445,992 667,436 221,444 
sees ce 746 120,677 2,178,623 151,477 573,727 907,347 333,620 
ea 763 123,842 2,427,010 160,146 605,860 971,882 366,022 
Manufactures of paper not 
made in paper mills: 
ee J 41,283 19,984 13,124 31,281 60,755 29,474 
ee 711 74,630 78,740 33,473 93,471 174,681 80,940 
SPOS eases 1,919 90,497 109,692 73,526 240,589 440,866 200,277 
Se cats ces 1,837 76,290 (1) 71,537 208,080 385,747 177,667 
ORR acd dee 1,907 93,866 124,664 93,544 289,220 524,126 234,906 
See cienss 1,931 93,834 136,982 98,683 300,800 558,529 257,729 
Printing and publishing and : 
allied industries : 
WM esvaey 23,814 195,260 107,647 99,816 103,654 395,187 291,533 
TUE s o6eece 33,471 272,092 327,103 195,510 257,848 901,535 643,687 
sas cas 32,476 287,278 361,124 331,519 571,510 1,699,789 1,128,279 
ROP 6b 4.9% 21,850 268,081 (1) 407,687 647,296 1,999,915 1,352,619 
Rev ekees 22,122 291,029 405,194 459,856 647,975 2,222,537 1,574,562 
Dien dh< aa 22,725 296,324 458,842 502,114 673,985 2,482,065 1,808,080 
Other industries related to 
printing and publishing: 
as keen 918 12,631 7,774 7,113 9,243 24,920 15,677 
Wes cae cet 1,309 17,827 21,276 14,336 16,496 48,452 31,956 
By a gaaks 1,300 18,515 26,167 23,986 28,619 86,117 57,498 
PN 5 ben's 952 17,591 (1) 31,179 31,003 97,466 66,46 
ey 1,024 21,447 35,048 38,173 33,496 118,278 84,78 
itemade 22,766 37,960 44,574 33,590 131,209 97,619 


































































































































































































































































£2 PAPER TRADE JO 


MANUFACTURES OF PAPER, 1925 
Boxes, paper ...1,229 57,148 84,265 
Bags, paper, ex- 

of those made 

in paper mills, 66 
Envelopes 135 
Labels and tags. 113 
Paper patterns. . 16 
Card cutting and 

designing .... 49 
Cardboard, not 

made in paper 

mills 13 978 
Paper goods, not 

elsewhere clas- 

sified 

(1) Not called for in schedule for 1921, 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 


151,712. 281,944 130,232 


5,585 6,414 
9,052 10,288 
5,356 4,808 


1,243 813 


29,957 
27,423 
13,096 

2,001 


45,978 
51,189 
28,045 
13,665 


16,021 
23,766 
14,950 
11,664 


9,987 
6,730 
1,595 


1,086 1,355 1,084 2,436 6,201 3,765 


1,795 1,188 3,475 7,288 3,814 


13,386 35,324 15,403 70,700 124,217 53,518 


Pulp, Paper, and Paper Manufactures 


The United States ranks first by a large margin among the 
paper-producing countries of the world is followed by Germany 
Canada, and Great Britain. Complete data for 1926 are not avail- 
able for many foreign countries, but it is estimated from various 
sources that the total paper production of the world for that year 
was approximately 19,000,000 short tons. Of this the United 
States alone produced and consumed well over one-half. 

The industry is concentrated largely in the northeastern and 
Lake States, principally because of the availability there of pri- 
mary raw materials and water and hydroelectric power. 

One of the more recent developments of note in the industry 
has been the development of the kraft pulp and paper industry 
in the South Atlantic and Gulf States where these products are 
being manufactured from the woods classed broadly as southern 
pine. 

Production 


According to the census of 1925 the pulp and paper industry 
employed an average of about 124,000 wage earners and the value 
of its products was $972,000,0000. There were 1,885 paper-making 
machines in the United States in 1925 and there were additional 
installations of 28 during 1926. Total machine capacity in 1925 
was 11,252,000 tons, increasing in 1926 to 12,000,000 tons, while the 
actual production was 9,182,000 tons and 10,000,000 tons, respec- 
tively. These figures indicate that the industry has been operating 
at about 82 per cent of capacity over the past two years. 


Pulpwood Consumption and Wood Pulp Production 


The paper consumed in and exported from the United States, 
the great bulk of which is manufactured from wood, is estimated 
by the United States Forest Service to have required the con- 
sumption of 10,965,000 cords of pulpwood in 1925, and 12,341,000 
cords in 1926. Of the quantity consumed during the latter year, 
5,479,000 cords were from domestic sources and 4,973,000 cords 
were imported from Canada in the form of pulpwood, pulp, and 
paper products. The relative proportion of our paper supply de- 
rived from domestic pulpwood continues to decline, as may be 
seen from Table 2. 


URNAL, 561n 


YEAR 


TAB 
SOURCE OF PULPWOOD USED FOR PAPER CONSUMED IN AND 
EXPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES 
[Wood pulp and paper, imported or exported, converted into terms of pulp- 
wood. ‘In thousands of cords.] 
1899 1904 1909 1914 1919 1921 1923 1925 1926 


2,075 3,397 4,572 6,071 7,426 6,888 10,113 10,965 12,341 


Item 
ules Consumed 
] 


For: 
Domestic require- 
1,950 3,259 4,420 5,886 6,806 6,649 9,924 10,753 12,129 
125 138 152 185 620 189 212 


Domestic 1,617 2,476 3,210 3,642 4,446 3, 
Imp. from Canada 420 763 1,025 1,630 2,741 
Other imports... .. 38 158 337 799 239 
Per cent from each source: 
Domestic 78.0 72. 
Imp. from Canada 20.2 22. 
Other imports... . 1.8 4. 


4,637 
3,859 
1,617 


9 0 60.0 59.9 54.3 45.8 


‘4 26.8 36.9 34.5 38.2 
4 13.2 32 112° 16.0 


2 
6 7 
Total wood pulp production in the United States in 1925, ac- 
cording to the 1925 biennial census, amounted to 3,953,000 tons as 
compared with 3,789,000 tons in 1923, an increase of nearly 4.5 
per cent during the two-year period. 
Production of Paper 
The total production of paper in 1925 was 9,182,000 tons, the 
largest output ever reported by the industry. This was nearly 12 
per cent greater than the 1923 production and was about 70 per 
cent above the production of the year 1921 when the industry was 
severely depressed. In actual tonnage output, board ranks first, 
followed by news print, book, and wrapping papers. In value, the 
relative rank of these grades is as follows: Boards, book, wrap- 
ping, and news print. In the production of news print, the United 
States yielded first place to Canada during the second half of 
1925, the output of the Dominion having consistently exceeded 
that of this country since that time. 
TABLE 4 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF SPECIFIED KINDS OF PAPER 
{In thousands of short tons] 


Paper Wood pulp 
ata atianininicemppataning - goaveresneiailil 


a 
E 
é 
be 
« 
~~ 


News print 


Boxboard 
Wrapping 
Mechanical 
Chemical 


Total 


CO 

1924 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 

1925 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
Oct ber-December 

1926 
January-March 
April-June 
July-September 
October-December 


te X10 be 


OnnNWN 
Reun 


December, 1923... 
December, 1924... 
December, 1925... 
December, 1926. 


TABLE 3 


PRODUCTION OF PAPER AND 


a Quantity 
1914 1919 1921 
Toial paper : 6,099 5,431 
Standard news print, in rolls and sheets 1,324 1,237 
Hahging am nadine 7 69 57 
Pester, novel, tablet, lining, a aes 80 35 
Book ? eek ee Pies ; 951 792 
Cover i+ : . iss oe 22 16 
i eer : ‘ : f 325 231 
Wrapping (or coarse) ae 858 827 
Boards . es : ; its »292 ,867 740 
Tissue - . 5 191 186 
Absorbent i whe ve l 13 12 
Es ake a ee ee ie a. 195 217 
All other? . . . ass ‘ X 3 201 81 

Woed pulp: 
Total * 


. 3.518 876 
For sale or transfer 


1,100 868 


' Reported as poster only. 


* Excludes plate, lithcgraph map, woodcut, etc., which was included in “All 
other paper” for 1923 to avoid disclosing operations of individual establish- 
ments. Corresponding data for 1914, 1919, 1921, and 1925 also included in 
“All other paper” to preserve comparability, 


* Figures are not strictly comparable with later years, owing to the exclu- 


WOOD PULP—CENSUS RETURNS 


(Quantities in thousands of tons of 2.000 pounds 


; values in thousands of dollars] 


1914 1919 1923 25 
291,588 673,049 812,509 862,589 
52,943 98,559 15 110,865 », 083 
4,489 6.043 5, 10,285 .506 
1 491 7,273 y 4,960 ,096 
70,102 142,280 122,930 169,286 525 
2,809 5,643 4,112 973 5,806 
34,055 87,741 61,314 ,098 5,474 
$51,308  %108,529 103,259 532 901 
44,870 124,091 104,346 82,867 2,628 
11,536 40,696 33,647 ,144 
1,458 3,209 2,667 3,777 
9,476 17,737 12,842 
3 8,053 31,247 16,179 


10,000 
4 44.031 
16,803 


3,789 es eit ee siti 
1,063 31,678 80,095 63,374 65,497 55,200 
sion in these years of bag paper which was not reported separately, but, in- 
cluded in “All other paper’’ and which since 1919 has been reported under 
‘Wrapping (or coarse) paper.” 

* Not strictly comparable with earlier years owing to a change in classi- 
fication. 

5 Figures include wood pulp consumed in mills in which manufactured 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Data furnished by trade associations, which do not include all 
mills, show that the combined production of paper and board in- 
creased in 1926 as compared with 1925 relatively more than in 
1925 as compared with 1924. Production was quite uniform from 
month to month and seasonal variation was small, as may be 
seen in Table 4. 


News Print 


Monthly and annual data -on the production of news print paper 
in both the United States and Canada are compiled by the News 
Print Service Bureau. According to these figures, there was a 
marked increase in news print production in both countries in 
1925 as compared with 1924, and a still greater increase in 1926. 
Production in the United States, while it had previously been but 
little higher than immediately before the war, in 1926 showed an 
expansion of about 10 per cent over 1925 and nearly 30 per cent 
over 1916. The Canadian production, most of which is shipped to 
the United States, in 1926 showed an increase of nearly 24 per 
cent over 1925 and was over three times as large as in 1916. Im- 
ports into the United States, about 90 per cent of which are of 
Canadian origin, have also shown phenomenal growth. 


TABLE 5 


NEWS PRINT: PRODUCTION IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
TOTAL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS 
OF UNITED STATES FROM CANADA 
{Thousands of short tons] 


Domestic 
produc- Total 
tion ! imports 

1913 220 
vw 4 315 
1915 368 
1916 468 
1917 559 
1918 596 
1919 628 
1920 730 
1991 793 
1922 1,029 
1923 1,309 
1924 1,357 
1925 1,448 
1926 1,851 


Imports 
Total from 
exports Canada 
43 @) 
(@) 
@) 
(*) 


Canadian 
production 
350 
415 
489 
608 
686 


Calendar year 


(*) 


Monthly news print production figures for 1925 and 1926, in 
Table 6, show in addition to the seasonal variation inherent in the 
industry a regular and generally a pronounced increase for each 
month as compared with the same months in previous years. Im- 
ports have also increased steadily since 1922, and in 1926 were 
greater in volume than in any previous year. Exports of news 
print, on the other hand, while evidencing considerable variation 
from year to year, have decreased measurably since the close of 
the war. 


Progress in Simplification 


Simplified practice recommendations were adopted by several 
general conferences in the paper and pulp industry during the 


' Figures for census years differ slightly from those reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

? Figures for imports of news print paper from Canada, by calendar years, 
are not available prior to 1918. However, the figures for fiscal years show 
that 99 per cent of the total imports of news print paper into the United 
States was imovorted from Canada in each of these years. 

Sources: News Print Service Bureau; imports and exports from 


; Bureau 
of Fore'gn and Domestic Commerce. 
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year. As a result of one of these conferences a simplified prac- 
tice recommendation was adopted covering stock sizes for paper 
for general printing and publishing, for book publishers, and for 
forms and letterheads. It was unanimously recommended also 
that all paper substance weights shall be stated in terms of the 
basic 25 by 40 inch size. Sufficient time, however, has not elapsed 
to permit the universal acceptance of this recommendation. 
Grocers’ paper bags were reduced from 6,280 sizes and varieties 
to 4,700, which was estimated to permit a potential saving of 
$600,000 a year in paper stocks alone. The number of thicknesses 
of box board was reduced from 244 to 60 as the result of a 
simplified practice recommendation developed after several months 
of discussion. In tissue paper, 34 sizes and varieties were reduced 
to 9 as the result of a simplified practice program adopted by this 
industry. In addition to binder board, grades and qualities of 
bond, ledger, and writing papers, and other paper products reported 
under the section on “Printing and Publishing” active work was 
under way at the end of the year toward simplification of waxed 
paper, paper boxes and cartons, salt packages, bolt and nut con- 
tainers. Blank books, wrapping paper, file folders, merchandising 
packages and envelopes, were suggested as items in need of 
simplification. 


Price Movement and Market Conditions 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has compiled 
a series of index numbers of prices of pulp and paper based on 
data published by the Paper Trade Journal, which is a continua- 
tion of the series instituted by the Federal Trade Commission. 
As will be seen in Table 7, the price of mechanical ground wood 
pulp, which fell markedly in 1924 and made a partial recovery 
early in 1925, rose in April, 1926, to the level of January, 1925, 
and remained stationary until the close of the year.- Prices of 
domestic bleach sulphite pulp, which advanced at the beginning of 
1925 and rose still further in the latter part of the year, remained 
stable until the second quarter of 1926 when they declined to the 
lowest point since 1924. 

News print declined slightly in 1925 from the 1924 level and at 
the opening of 1926 experienced a still further drop after which it 
remained unchanged during the remainder of the year. Book 
paper prices have shown no change in level since the second 
quarter of 1925 when they decreased slightly as compared with 
1924. The demand for these grades is fairly constant and is but 
slightly affected by general economic conditions. 

Wrapping paper and board prices are more variable and are 
influenced much more strongly by the general level of business 
activity. The former, however, has experienced no change since 
the middle of 1925 when a slight drop was noted, while the latter 
has fluctuated considerably during both 1925 and 1926, principally 
in a downward direction. 

Table 8 shows the changes in the price of news print in 1913, 
and from 1919 to 1926 by quarterly periods. 

Increased demand was noticeable in practically all lines during 
1925 and 1926, which was most pronounced in news print and to 


a somewhat lesser degree in book paper and boards. This was 


TABLE 6 


PRODUCTION AND 


IMPORTS OF NEWS 


PRINT, BY MONTHS 


{In short tons] 


1922 = 
1,447,688 
105,808 


-Production———— 
1925 
1,530,316 
129,442 
114,268 
127,835 


Month 
Total 

January 

Februar. 

March 

April 

May 


June 


1924 
1,481,425 
131,172 
119,744 
119,934 
129,614 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


119,315 
121,905 


Sources 


Domestic Commerce. 


“ ii ~Imports - aes 
1922 
1,029,268 


ee 
1926 
1,850,675 
126,953 
133,219 
158,400 
168,463 
134,870 
161,817 


1926 
1,678,669 
140,026 
129,622 
145,910 
145,327 
141,032 
142,166 


103,430 
121,904 
111,944 
113,262 
116,546 


140,516 
139,259 
136,167 
143,148 
140,427 
135,069 


112,173 
109,958 
107,999 
114,121 
113,071 
125,241 


117,479 
102,741 
111,188 
145,088 
124,861 
122,085 


153,865 
161,063 
139,713 
172,603 
169,549 
170,158 


66,570 
118,010 
98,115 
98,494 


Production from News Print Service Bureau, except for year 1922, which is from Federal Trade Commission; imports from Bureau of Foreign and 
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TABLE 7 
INDEX PRICES OF SELECTED CLASSES OF PULP AND PAPER 





S Ss z & 
4 ae 3 
& = = sz 
- . E 3 =? s 
= £ & : o & 2% 
& g 3B : = Se Ze 
s & = 3 = 3= £.5 
= S “<< ~ = = = oo 
5 o S é z P on §-2 
= Z m Z m o as Oa 
1913: 
Tanuary .... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1920: 
Sale,’ te); 271.4 383.6 294.7 369.2 690.5 241.4° 241.0 
Octcher .... 301.6 397.3 336.8 353.8 571.4 431.0 211.0 
1921: 
January ... 316.7 287.7 189.5 153.8 333.3 275.9 170.0 
eee 209.0 168.4 101.5 128.6 189.7 141.0 
1922: 
January .... 195.8 180.3 178.9 115.4 152.4 155.2 138.0 
gS aa 184.4 184.9 178.9 103.8 133.3 137.9 155.0 
1923: 
January .... 195.3 198.6 178.9 192.3 209.5 155.2 156.0 
DN Svhvewe 197.9 195.2 178.9 176.9 166.6 155.2 151.0 
1924: 
January .... 195.3 195.2 178.9 161.5 190.5 146.6 151.0 
 teewsed 190.1 196.6 157.9 119.2 13: ' ' 
December .. 190.1 184.9 189.5 126.9 131.0 119.0 157.0 
1925: 
January .... 182.3 184.9 189.5 134.6 142.9 129.3 160.0 
April - ane 181.5 178.9 146.2 133.3 129.3 156.2 
DE cwebdes 182.3 181.5 191.4 133.8 133.3 129.3 159.9 
October .... 182.3 181.5 189.5 133.8 133.3 137.9 157.6 
December .. 182.3 181.5 189.5 133.8 133.3 137.9 156.2 
1926: 
January .... 169.3 181.5 189.5 133.8 133.3 137.9 156.0 
eee 169.3 181.5 189.5 142.3 142.9 137.9 151.1 
es 169.3 181.5 189.5 126.9 142.9 129.3 150.7 
October .... 169.3 181.5 189.5 134.6 142.9 125.9 149.7 
December .. 169.3 181.5 189.5 126.9 142.9 125.9 147.2 





1 Based on average prices of machine finished and supercalendered book 


Paper. 


Based on average prices of newsboard and chipboard. P 

Sources: News print index was based upon Federal Trade Commission quo- 
tations on weighted average contract price s‘andard roll news, f.o.b. mill in 
carload lots, to and including the second quarter, 1923; all other paper and 
pulp index numbers compiled from minimum market prices as given in the 
Paper Trade Journal in its issues nearest the 15th day of the first month 
= ae quarter. Wholesale price index from United Staes De artment of 
Labor. 


owing largely to an increase in the circulation of our daily and 
Sunday papers, combined to some extent with a growth in the 
actual number of such papers published. There was also, accord- 
ing to the News Print Service Bureau, an increase of 5 per cent 
in advertising space utilized in 1926 as compared with 1925. The 
demand for book paper ‘showed a less pronounced growth, while 
box and container hoards were in greater demand because of a 
growth in the use of those materials as shipping containers. This 
increase is also a reflection of the upward trend in business and 
the greater movement of merchandise. 


Foreign Trade—Imports 


Imports of pulpwood, pulp, and paper during 1926 were valued 
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TABLE 9 


YEAR 


TABLE 8 


NEWS PRINT PRICES 
{Cents per pound] 


Yearly 
Year January April July October average 
Sy io csbeddedonss 1.92 1.94 2.01 1.99 1.96 
3.68 3.64 3.63 3.84 3.74 
4.36 4.73 5.21 5.79 5.10 
6.08 5.41 4.77 4.19 5.02 
3.76 3.57 3.54 3.61 3.62 
3.75 3.83 3.80 3.75 3.78 
3.75 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.70 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 








Sources: Federal Trade Commission to and including April, 1923; thereafter 
minimum quotations published in the issue of the Paper Trade Journal nearest 
the 15th of each month. 
at $275.471,000, an increase of nearly 10 per cent over similar 
imports in 1925 and a little more than 17 per cent over 1924. Total 
imports of paper base stocks aggregated $121,527,000 in 1926 as 
compared with $118,795,000 in 1925. Of the 1926 total over 75 
per cent represents pulp, 12 per cent pulpwood, and the remainder 
rags and other stocks. A slight decline in both quantity and value 
of pulpwood imports occurred in 1926. (Table 9.) 

Total imports of paper except printed matter aggregated $139,- 
537,000 in 1926, an increase of over 17 per cent as compared with 
1925. The major portion of this increase was in news print. 
Slight decreases in value occurred in imports of wrapping paper, 
cigarette paper, and paper board, although the actual tonnage of 
board imported showed a slight increase. 

Exports 

Our total exports of pulp and paper products in 1926 amounted 
in value to $53,726,000, an increase of nearly 6 per cent over 
1925 and almost 12 per cent over 1924. Total paper except printed 
matter exported was valued at $26,800,000, paper base stocks at 
slightly under $5,000,000, and books and other printed matter at 
nearly $22,000,000. The largest individual items entering into our 
export trade were writing paper, envelopes, cover paper, book 
and surface coated papers, and bags, boxes, and cartons. Wrap- 
ping paper and boards were also of considerable importance. All 
of these articles showed marked increases in the actual tonnage 
exported, except vulcanized fiber which showed a decrease. Table 
9 shows the quantity of our exports of wood pulp and paper for 
each of the past four years. 


Activity of Principal Foreign Countries 
The principal pulp and paper producing countries outside the 
United States are Canada, Sweden, Germany, Norway, and Fin- 
land. While Canada is the most important from the tonnage point 
of view, its specialty is news print, most of which is exported to 
(Continued on page 26) 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF PULPWOOD, WOOD PULP, PAPER, PAPER MANUFACTURES, AND PRINTED MATTER 
NOTE.—Figures for quantity are in short tons for all items except imports of palpwood, which is shown in cords. 


—————QOrartity (short tons)———— 


—vValue (thousands of dollars) ————— 


—_ er 
Item 1923 1924 1925 1926 1923 1924 1925 1926 
EXPORTS 
rr rn i a Se ee... bewesee es!  etevecce “Sepenbecs —ce¥eseuce 46.347 47,242 50 664 ae 
ca cekn boy e eaeesbtute se — Sb bhecs = — Cevebisn < Seeasronl” — Sehesbes 3,294 4,249 5,783 oe 
TR. i cccutotecnne ke whehe Ganeeeeanese 23,068 32,098 37,995 34,225 1,295 2,042 2,441 Ae 
rn ee . oss Seehiens 8 8 | barcodes” \_ebaetened: -Maubeehs 1,999 2,207 3,342 vg 4 
rr oe tae bhe:) “Gneeneeer id ieeeabese § saeehene. .  ekeeeene 24,046 23,065 23,844 ey 
DET Minit astch chun bonne bansaad bbsieh ous 16,357 17,159 22,738 19,259 1,637 1,773 2,025 i 
Book paper, including surface coated ........ 15,286 10,970 10,575 11,994 3,607 2,585 2,496 re 
OO LOE OEE OE 13,374 12,529 14,368 16,508 2,176 2,041 2,173 ae 
Writing, envelopes, and cover paper .......... 5,318 4,040 4,134 7,677 1,962 1,500 1,606 2, 3 
Tissue, toilet, and crepe paper .............. 4,004 3,663 4,393 4,836 1,392 1,299 1,563 age 
Bristol board and strawboard ................ 29,085 36,010 16,754 20,920 2,839 2,877 1,711 18 
Oh, C0 MOND 6. «0 und oo0'b os hue cess 9,810 12,028 14,988 15.680 1,936 2,139 2,435 Ko 
Vulcanized fiber, sheets, strips, rods, and tubes. . 2,321 2,066 2,790 2,677 1,296 1,315 1,664 1, 
DT Cr lsns cin bale sen aia kek slerhoea se9..aeeebers  -~wececee 5 DREpaeds. . “90de0¥>e 7,200 7,536 8,171 9,672 
Books & other petesed en Cen Se GONE gO Soiwee  § _cncbenss. ., apaeWevs  — Spavaeee 19,007 19,928 21,037 21,934 
PORTS 
en nn On, OO OE RRR 5. ci aeces | weescass “eweseves ssedeavw's 226,517 235,048 251,374 a75aa8 
no on enh s cea cash ephiy unseinies). . Vesesestd “~ “odhsetuae —. ~ekeeeaes 101,959 107,314 118,795 121, ; 
EE elie ow cde Ocul i wikis ah He 1,347,927 1,279,975 1,483,231 1,383,619 13,406 13,108 15,130 16,1 
NN OR Eee 1,384,092 1,525,097 1,665,992 1,735,633 74,793 75,868 81,986 1 
Rags and other paper stock .................. 315,426 356,030 386,251 334,561 13,760 18,338 21,679 Pat 
re EE a cas oc bbeeen! Sesh wes ts) abheenss’ oy ceeeaboss « (| paeeseee 115,659 117,673 119,201 139, o 
I OO OEE ES 1,308.843 1,357,233 1,448,425 1,850,675 98,021 101,297 103,717 1 
re ee REE cc caccewccccsvestse 8,397 13,355 8,305 8,188 831 1,126 809 3 
ee ie Ls Se cebbbedes 44,006 24,825 9,985 7,212 3,906 1,931 875 7 ; 
Pulpboard and other paper board .............. 51,788 54,360 51,526 55,493 2,962 2,861 2,659 by 
6 on ced been bes ene yseacebonn® 6,097 5,490 5,326 4,138 3,211 3,028 2,935 2,18 
ie ns so memend bbs 1,018 1,202 1,357 1,441 917 986 1,164 1,40: 
DT Dake shee on ogGa cadens eb aebenieahes se, -cewennale ececccee eeecesse = sesveeecs 5,811 6,444 7,041 he 
rr i Ae i eben ppienttel anesegeur, -p¥ebbabe: -. eesawns 8,900 10,061 13,378 14,40 
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Work Begins on Cellulose Institute, Montreal 


Superstructure Will House Offices of Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, the Forest Products 
Laboratories, and the Department of Cellulose & Industrial Chemistry of McGill 
University—Keen Competition for Timber Limits 


[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRCSPONDENT] 

MONTREAL, Que., August 15; 1927—Work has started on the 
superstruciure of the Cellulosé Institute, which is being erected 
on the site of the Forest Products Laboratory in Montreal. The 
building will house the offices of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Pulp and Paper Division of the Forest Products 
Laboratories, and the Department of Cellulose and Industrial Chem- 
istry of McGill University. 

The building will be a stone structure of three stories, with a 
basement anJ an attic. The basement will be used for storerooms 
by the Forest Products iaboratories and for testing laboratories. 
The ground floor will contain the office of the Forest Products 
laboratories, the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association offices and 
alecture room. ‘The second and third floors will be occupied chiefly 
by the department of cellulose and industrial chemistry of McGill 
under Dr. Harold Hibbert. Dr. Hibbert will have his offices on 
the second floor and a number of rooms will be allotted to organic 
chemistry investigations. ; 

A special room on the second floor will be used for experimental 
work in danger of causing fire. The third floor will be devoted 
almost entirely to physical and collodial chemistry and there will 
also be some private research laboratories, a photographic room 
and room for nitration of cellulose. 


Canadian Celanese Producing 
The new plant of Canadian Celanese, Ltd., of Drummondville, 
Que., which started partial operation recently, now has over 50 
locms at work, and it is confidetly expected that work on the 
plant will be fully completed and the plant producing at capacity 
by the end of the current year. 
Big Transmission Line Completed 


The new transmission line of the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company from I::e Malinge to Quebec City has been completed 
Some‘h'ng over a year ago a survey party set forth to map out 
the 130-mile route over which the future will doubtless see hun- 
dreds of thousands of horsepower of electrical energy being 
brought from the head of the Saguenay River to the more populous 
sections.of the Province. The line has now been opened and some- 
thing like 45,000 horsepower is now being aelivered, while in a year 
or so it is expected that the full 100,000 horsepower which Shaw- 
inigan will take from the Quebec Development Company will be 
coming up through the cables. It is the longest transmission line 
in this province and one of the longest on the continent. 

The power which it will deliver will go to supply the Anglo- 
Canadian and Ste Anne Paper Companies among other industries, 
while the fact that it is available will doubtless prove another step 
in the industrial development of the Quebec district. 


Extensive Tree Planting 


The Quebec Department of Lands and Forests has planted 1,- 
600,000 trees this year. This is a record figure, but it will soon 
be surpassed, for the Department will plant over 3,000,000 trees 
in all parts of the Province next year. 

Clash Over Timber Concession 


While the Quebec Pulp and Paper Mills, formerly the Chicou- 


» timi Pulp Company, are making efforts to obtain timber limit con- 


cessions frcm the Quebec Government, objection is being raised 
by the news print interests, including Price Bros. & Co., and others. 

According to the local papers, the Goverment was to have or- 
dered the leasing of a section of timber limits north of Chicou- 
timi, but it is said that a delay of several months may follow before 





anything is done unless a.decision is reached at this week's meeting 
of the Quebec Cabinet. 

The clash between the two groups of interests is said to be the 
most serious one which has ever occurred in Quebec. 


Railway Nearly Completed 
The new railway linking the Canadian National Railway line 
with Mistassini will be completed in the course of the present 
week. This railway will allow the Lake St. John Pulp and Paper 
Company, which is controlled by the Walberg interests, to be in 
direct communication with the Canadian markets. The company 
is erecting large pulp and paper mills.. 


Frazer Companies’ Expansion 


The net earnings of the Fraser Companies for the six months 
ending June 30 last are reported to be substantially ahead of those 
for the same period last year, due largely to increasingly profitable 
operations of the company’s fine sulphite paper mill at Madawaska, 
which a year ago was just coming into full commercial production 
and now is operating most satisfactorily at full capacity with sub- 
stantial orders booked ahead. 

With the Madawaska paper mill operating at capacity, Fraser’s 
are now converting into fine sulphite paper approximately half the 
production of bleached sulphite pulp at the Edmunston mill. It is 
understood that arrangements are being made for the installation 
of additional paper machines at Madawaska, thereby bringing the 
company’s production to the point that its entire bleached sulphite 
pulp production will be turned into fine sulphite paper on an in- 
creasingly profitable basis. 


Seneca Paper Co. Files Bankruptcy Petition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Geneva, N. Y., August 15, 1927—The Seneca Paper Company 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in United States 
District Court in Buffalo. Several Rochester people, including 
the late F. H. Compton, were interested in the company, which 
has a modern toilet paper plant in Middle street. 

In the petition, the assets of the company are placed at $57,154.37 
and the liabilities at $25,798.02. It states also that the assets are 
based on an appraisal made by the American Appraisal Company 
in 1924 and should be realized, providing the company is reorgan- 
ized or a market is found. 

The principal assets are land and buildings, $20,170.38; accounts 
receivable, $9,180.89; stock on hand, $7,000; machinery and equip- 
ment, $14,831.67. Creditors’ claims are by the Burroughs Paper 
Company of Little Falls, $3,570; Moyer & Pratt, Lyons Falls, 
$4,426.91; Geneseo Paper Company of Phoenix, $6,362.90; Geneva 
Trust Company, $5,500. 

William O’Malley is president and A. C. Paull is secretary of 
the company. Both are residents of this city. 


Carl Skioldebrand Leaves E. B. Eddy Co. 


Carl Skioldebrand who has been sulphite superintendent at 
F.. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, P. Q., for about two years has 
resigned and will make a visit to his former home in Sweden 
for a month or two at the same time inspecting the mills there. 

On his return about the end of October he will be ready to 
consider another connection. 

Mr. Skioldebrand studied at Darmstadt and has had mill ex- 
perience at Billeruds, Bergvik, and Svano in Sweden and at York 
Haven, Kipawa and Kapuskasing in this country. 
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Erection of New Machine Started at DePere 


Capacity of Second Unit Will Be Twenty-Five Tons Daily—New Boiler Also Being Installed, 
With Strong-Scott Burner—Manufacture of Heavy Weight Chip Board and Vat Lining 
Contemplated—Interest Aroused in Reforestation 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


AppLeton, Wis., August 12, 1927.—Erection of a second ma- 
chine has been started by the DePere Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany at its plant at DePere, Wis. The company has made all 
grades of coarse wrapping paper for over a year and is reported 
to be branching out into the manufacture of heavy weight chip 
board and vat lining. The new machine will be used for this 
latter work. 

Capacity of this second machine will be 25 tons every 24 hours. 
It is of the Smith and Winchester make. The addition will mean 
the employment of 25 more men, bringing the force to 65. Enough 
orders are on the company’s books to take care of one month’s 
production, according to Herman Miller, one of the proprietors. 

In addition to this improvement the company also is installing 
a neweboiler. It will have a new type of burner purchased from 
the Strong-Scott Company of Minneapolis. 


Consolidated Bond Issue Announced 


Announcement of a bond issue totaling $7,500,000 has been made ; 


by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, of Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis. The issue constitutes a first mortgage on its 
properties, and was placed on the market largely to finance the 
new paper mill just started by the company at Port Arthur, Ont. 
Some of the funds also will be used to retire a note issue and 
other outstanding obligations. 


Menasha Sales Offices May Be Moved 


Removal of its sales offices to Chicago is in contemplation by 
the Menasha Printing and Carton Company, of Menasha, Wis., 
according to a statement made by George S. Gaylord, president. 
The change, if made, may not take place for four or five months, 
but there is a desire on the part of the company to locate closer 
to the center of its sales territory. It is understood that several 
office suites in Chicago have been inspected for this purpose. 


New Power House for Kaukauna 


Additional power facilities are assured at Kaukauna, Wis., the 
location of several paper mills, through announcement that a new 
power house will be erected. The plant at Kaukauna is munici- 
pally owned and one of the most successful of its kind. The new 
building will be located on the site of the present one, using the 
same water power. Engineers are now investigating the possibili- 
ties and preparing the plans. No report is available on the cost 
of the project or the amount of horsepower to be had. 


Progress at Chippewa Falls 


Work is well under way on the new hydro-electric plant which 
the Northern States Power Company is erecting at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. The foundation for an office building has been com- 
pleted. Material for warehouses has arrived and these will be 
built rapidly also. As soon as these tasks are out of the way, con- 
struction will be started on the new dam at this place. 


Reforestation Problems to Be Discussed 


Paper manufacturers will join with timber owners and sawmill 
operators in a meeting at Green Bay, Wis., August 23, at the 
invitation of the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Problems of reforestation growing 
out of newly enacted legislation will be discussed. It is now 
possible, under the law, to exempt tree growing lands from tax- 
ation until the timber is ready to cut, and intense interest there- 


fore has been developed in this subject. Efforts are being made 
to start reforestation speedily, because Wisconsin’s virgin timber 
will not last more than fifteen years at the present rate of cutting. 
D. C. Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, Wis., 
will be one of the speakers. 


J. M. Conway Addresses Lions Club 


Extent to which the paper manufacturers are interested in re- 
forestation was described by J. M. Conway, manager of the 
Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wis., in an ad- 
dress before the Lions Club of that city. He said mills are in 
the front rank in this work, because the time will come otherwise 
when they must move their mills to new timber sources. He be- 
lieves that enough trees will be grown back into the land in 
Wisconsin, however, so removal will be unnecessary within thirty- 
five to fifty years. 





PAPER RANKED SEVENTH 


(Continued from page 24) 


the United States as a noncompetitive product, supplying the great 
demand which can not be met by our domestic mills: Imports of 
wews print from Canada in 1926 exceeded those of 1925 by over 
360,000 tons and constituted approximately 90 per cent of our total 
news print imports. Norway, Germany, and Sweden showed large 
decreases in exports of news print to this country in 1926, while 
imports from Finland were larger. 


During the year conditions have been fairly stable in the north- 
ern European countries, with a tendency toward a slight price 
decrease in several lines of the paper business. This factor has 
made competition with these countries in consuming markets diffi- 
cult to meet and has temporarily decreased the possibility of hold- 
ing certain markets on a purely quality basis. 


Among the Outstanding Features 


Among the outstanding features of 1926 abroad may be men- 
tioned the dissolution of the Dresden Cardboard Sales Union and 
the demand for lower prices of news print on the part of pub- 
lishers in Germany. Many realignments in the British industry 
have been accomplished, including the acquisition of several large 
mills in Germany and the continued large investment of British 
capital in the paper industry in the Dominions and Colonies. 

The Finnish chemical pulp industry was notably prosperous and 
present indications point to an increase of 80,000 metric tons in 
the capacity of the mills in 1927. The Norwegian mills also have 
matured definite plans for an expansion of about 65,000 tons of 
mechanical pulp and 20,000 tons of chemical pulp capacity in 
1927 despite the unfavorable reaction in 1926 from the rapid rise 
in Norwegian exchange, the British coal strike with its conse- 
quent increase in fuel and transportation costs, and a labor con- 
flict in the industry which began in August. 


The French news print industry decreased production owing to 
continued heavy imports from Germany on reparations account, 
while the Belgian industry experienced alternate periods of activity 
and depression owing to exchange fluctuations. The Italian paper 
industry has been somewhat embarrassed by the growing domestic 
pulp shortage and Italian manufacturers showed marked progtess 
in the perfection of a method for making news print from “straw 


in 1926. 
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Ontario Paper Mills Continue Fairly Active 


While Seasonal Conditions Have Prevailed Recently, Distributors Expect Business to Improve 
Materially, Following Close of Holiday Period — Benefits and Simplicity of Thousand 
Sheet Count Plan Gradually Becoming Apparent 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 15, 1927—As the holiday season is draw- 
ing to a close, paper men expect that business in their line, which 
has been dragging for some time, will pick up materially, although 
no great change is in sight before the end of the present month. 
The mills continue busy and there has been no appreciable let-up 
in orders. The wrapping paper trade is good, one local firm re- 
porting an increase of 60 per cent so far this season. The paper 
bag business is becoming more stabilized and prices are getting 
firmer with less trade warfare going on as stocks are reduced 
and better organization prevails in the industry. Toilet, tissues 
and light wrappings are in active demand. 

Coated paper plants are fairly well employed for this season of 
the year and there is a rumor that one of the leading Ontario 
mills in this line is about to change ownership, a new company 
being formed to take over existing interests. Negotiations have 
been under way for some time and are nearly completed. Twines 
are having a good call and there has been an increase of several 
cents in cotton twines, which is encouraging. There are no other 
features of the quiet market, although jobbers report that the 
July paper trade was not up to what they thought it would be but 
they all have great hopes for the fall months. 

In regard to the one thousand sheet count and the inauguration 
of the new net price list, inquiries made among the wholesalers 
elicit the information that printers generally are pleased with the 
new basis and there have been few complaints. All concerns are 
now getting familiar with the new operation and, as time goes 
on, it is believed that customers and paper men will realize more 
and more the benefits and simplicity of the new arrangements. 


Tender Banquet to C. W. Paull 


C. W. Paull, who for the past eight years has been manager of 
the Hamilton, Ont., branch of the United Paper Mills, Toronto, 
has been appointed sales manager with head office in Toronto. 
The company is extending its office premises on Spadina avenue 
to take care of increased business. On August 11, the employing 
printers of Hamilton tendered Mr. Paull a farewell banquet at 
Murphy’s restaurant, Hamilton, and the event was largely at- 
tended. Mr. Dauphin, president of the Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, ably presided and the .guest of the evening was presented 
with a suitably engraved silver platter and two silver entre dishes. 
The presentation was made by Mr. Dauphin and acknowledged by 
the recipient in a feeling manner. Addresses were also made by 
R. I. Finlay, of Toronto, president of the United Paper Mills and 
former president of the Canadian Paper Trade Association; Ken- 
neth Walsh, who succeeds Mr. Paull as manager of the Hamilton 
warehouse; and Lewis Mitchell, who for several years has been 
a member of the sales staff of Buntin, Gillies & Company, Hamil- 
ton, and has now joined the selling force of the United Paper 
Mills, Hamilton. During the evening there was special entertain- 
ment and a jolly time was spent. 


Paper Men Return from England 


W. S. Hodge, for the past ten years manager of the London, 
Eng., office of the Hodge-Sherriff Paper Company, Toronto, and 
W. H. Sherriff, of the same company, who has been spending the 
Past year and a half in the old country for the benefit of his 
health, are now in Canada. They spent a few days in Montreal 
with H. Douglas Cooper, manager of the Montreal office, and 
then came on to Toronto, where their many old friends extended 
them a hearty greeting after such a long absence. It is probable 
that Messrs. Hodge and Sherriff will take a trip to the western 


provinces and that Mr. Hodge will remain in Canada for some 
time. The firm, who are selling agents for the Wayagamack Pulp 
and Paper Company, of Three Rivers, Que., report that the de- 
mand for kraft paper is fair at present and has been steady for 
some months. The call for kraft pulp has been favorable and 
requisitions keep up well. 


Paper Men Enjoyed Trip 


The first annual moonlight excursion of the Toronto Joint 
Board of International Printing Trades was held on August 12 
on the steamer Cayuga and was largely attended. A number of 
paper men took in the outing, which was in every way a success. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


T. E. Gain, vice president of the Ratcliff Paper Company, To- 
ronto, spent his holidays in Buffalo and other points. 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, who was attending the world’s poultry congress in 
Ottawa and also spent some time in Montreal, has returned home. 

J. M. Finlay, secretary-treasurer of Ritchie and Ramsay, coated 
paper manufacturers, Toronto, has returned from a holiday trip 
to Duluth. 

John Waters, of the sales staff of Barber-Ellis, Ltd., and Mrs. 
Waters, are back after spending their holidays in Ocean City, N. J. 

George W. Pauline, president of Ritchie and Ramsay, accom- 
panied by his son, who has been enjoying the past few weeks on a 
trip to England and Scotland, has returned home. 

N. R. Wessels, of the city sales staff of the United Paper Mills, 
Toronto, is holidaying at Wasaga Beach, Ont. 

J. Hewitt, Jr., president of Paper Sales, Ltd., Toronto, spent 
the past week on a visit to a number of mills at various points in 
the province of Quebec. 

D. F. Robertson, general manager of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Montreal, was in Toronto during the past week on 
business. It is understood that the company will start very soon 
on the construction of its new board factory in Toronto, which 
will have a capacity of fifty tons daily. 

A. G. Allen, of the sales staff of Paper Sales, Ltd., is enjoying 
a vacation in the Lake of Bays district near Huntsville, Ont. 

H. A. Doughty, of the Canada Paper Company, Toronto, is 
holidaying in Detroit in company with Mrs. Doughty. W. L. 
Young, of the executive staff of the Canada Paper Company, is at 
present laid up with illness, but 1s making good progress. 

E, A.. Breckenridge, secretary-treasurer of the Thompson and 
Heyland Company, pulp wood exporters, Toronto, who is an 
enthusiastic bowler, is skipping a rink in the Dominion Bowling 
Tournament, Toronto, representing the Rusholme Club. 

D. P. Weston, manager of sales for the Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass., was in Toronto on business 
during the past week. The United Paper Mills, Toronto, have 
been appointed Ontario distributors for the company in the line 
of onion skin, manifold, typewriter and thin bond papers. 

W. H. Howell, western Ontario representative of the United 
Paper Mills, Toronto, left last week on a holiday motor tour to 
various points in Ontario. 

Fred W. Halls, of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, 
was in Montreal last week on business. W. T. Halls, salesman of 
the company, is vacationing at Sturgeon Lake. 

Arthur F. Thiele, a highly respected resident of Merritton, Ont., 
died recently in his fifty-first year, after a short illness. For many 
years he was a valued employee of the Montrose division of the 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd. 
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Paper Conditions ¢ Seasonal” 


in Philadelphia 


Business Generally Marking Time Pending Return of Manufacturers, Distributors and Dealers 
From Summer Vacations—Quotations Hold Firmly to Former Levels, Despite Much 
Lighter Demand—News Print Paper Situation Analyzed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 15, 1927——With heads of firms and 
workers absent from the city on vacation there is little activity in 
the consuming industries and the paper market during the past 
weck assumed a time marking attitude pending the return of buyers 
trom their mid summer holidays. In both branches of the trade 
paper demands were held to lowest levels of the summer. While 
orders for paper slumped, prices held firmly to the quotations of 
ihe more active months of springtime. 

Foreign Situation Reviewed 


Philadelphia paper dealers who keep in close touch with the 
foreign paper markets were greatly interested in the report of the 
Department of Commerce received last week. With our American 
markets so well under control and in better shape for the forward 
stride that is predicted for the Fali months, the pessimistic reports 
ot the foreign paper making centers gives opportunity for the 
local paper men to forecast possible effects of conditions abroad 
on our own paper making industry. Many paper dealers believe 
that the extreme dullness in the foreign mills and the adjustment 


of labor costs to meet the curtailed demand will soon force the’ 


European manuiacturers to seek an outlet for their product ia 
America. 

In Sweden, where a % per cent decrease in wages has been 
enforced by order of the Courts, it s possible for the Swedish 
manufacturers to enter the market at lower quotations. This is 
true of krafts and news print, extensively imported in pre-war 
days and throughout the war period. The passage of the English 
statute which w:ll permit the free of duty importation of krafts 
into England may divert much of this grade tu British markets 
and so offset the possibilities of kraft being sent to America in 
considerable quantities. However, there is more likelihood for 
Swedish news print to enter into the paper situation and locai 
dealers are locking forward to changes effective in foreign compe- 
tition in the coming year, because of the lack of tariff protection 
for American made newsprint. 


Kraft Demand in England Protects American Product 


That the heavy demand for krafts in England protects the Amer- 
ican manufacturers from inroads of Swedish or other Scandanavian 
mills is a foregone conclusion. The use of krafts in manufactur- 
ing textiles as substitute for cotton in Britain consumes great 
quantities of these papers and there has been a decided shortage 
of the grades in that kingdom. Swedish mills producing a very 
high grade of kraft at low cost can find a very profitable market 
across the seas and are not likely to seek an outlet for their prod- 
ucts on this side of the Atlantic. Local dealers who feature largely 
southern made krafts, therefore, are looking forward to firmness 
in our markets for these products for many months to come and 
are even inclined to the belief that higher prices will prevail. 

News Print Situation Fair 


While demand for newsprint continues fair and prices are 
steady, indicating the manufacturers have the production situation 
well in hand, dealers report a lack of interest in the matter of fu- 
ture purchases in volume at this time. The larger printers and 
publishers buy their news print supply under contract extending 
six months or longer. There is considerable imported news print 
of the higher grades used by local publishers for illustrated news 
purposes and much of this comes from: Scandanavian mills. With 
edict of court compelling the workers to accept the lower wage 
scale in Sweden the local consumers will no doubt share in the cut 
in cost of manufacture within the coming year by reduction in 





prices of Swedish news print. There is growth of popularity for 
this high grade news print which many Philadelphia dealers as- 
sume to be second grade book paper because of its semi-coated 
texture that permits of reproductions for. hand bill purposes and for 
cheaper advertising purposes. 


Paper Bag Situation 
Announcement has been made to the Philadelphia dealers handl- 
ing bags of the larger and nationally prominent paper bag manu- 
facturers, of the increased price effective ‘last week in several 
grades of bags. Kraft bags were advanced from 5 to 10 per cent, 
while sulphite bags were advanced 10 per cent. This rise in quo- 
tations is in line with the policy made effective throughout the 
nation but was not carried out by the independent local manufac- 
turers who have been conducting a price cutting campaign through- 
out the summer months in competitive bidding for business in 
this market. ' 
Introduces New Kraft 


An entirely new grade of kraft paper has been introduced to the 
Philadelphia trade by J. B. Bailey, who visited the distributors 
here last week as representative of thé Hollingsworth and Whitney 
Mills, of Waterville, Me. The new kraft is called the Mitmac, 
and is a good leoking sheet with excellent smooth surface and 
pliability. It was favorably received by the local distributors of 
the Hollingsworth and Whitney Company, and has been stocked 
freely for the Fall seasonal demand. 


New Tissues From Old Mill 

Having acquired the representation of. products of the mills 
formerly operated by the William Mann Company, at Lambert- 
ville, N. J., J. E. Cochrane is now featuring the line of manila 
tissues produced in the old paper making plant that has been 
modernized within recent years. Mr. Cochrane, who is well known 
here as the former representative of the Durham Paper Company, 
of Durham, Pa., now controlled by the Endura Manufactur- 
ing Company of Philadelphia, offered the line. of manilas in 4,000 
reams 24x 36 packing to the list of dealers with whom he has 
dealt for many years. These products are being distributed here 
along with the paper towels made by the Sun Paper Company, of 
Rising Sun, Md., also represented in the local industry by Mr. 
Cochrane. The paper towels produced by the Sun Paper Com- 
pany are made in three grades, and weré introduced here within 
recent weeks. 
New Waxed Papers Appear 

Wrapping paper dealers have béen receiving attractive brochures 
accompanied by samplers of the newline of waxed papers compiled 
for the coming seasonal demand by the Bennington Wax Paper 
Company, of Bennington, Vt., ahd designed in a variety of colors. 
The line of waxed papers comprises an ‘attractive assortment in 
sealing and wrapping waxed Specialties. “The brochure is as- 
sembled so as to give a compréheénsive display of the Bennington 
Paper Company products in colored grades, adapted for food 
products, merchandise needing a. protective waxed cover and for 
the coming Christmas coverings. 

Waterproof Papers in “Whale Hide” Line 

As Fall needs are anticipated. manufacturers are beginning 
campaign the Philadelphia territory on new offerings. Among 
those that were displayed to the dealers this past week were the 
entirely unique specialty called the Whale Hide Paper, made by the 
Kalamazoo Wax Paper Company, and adjunct of the Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Company, of Kalamazoo, Mich. It is a 
waterproof paper and although not a parchment product is ab- 
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solutely immune to dampness or moisture and is of greater tensile 
strength when wet than dry. It is 2 specially treated paper adapted 
for food packing, and is made in brown, dark blue and cherry 
selling at from 14 to 18 cents per pound. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons on Full Time 


Having recently notified the trade of the newest of products 
to be added to the fine paper grades manufactured in its mills, W. 
C. Hamilton and Sons are now operating on full time as a result 
of the popularity of the latest additions. The new lines are the 
Hamilton Vellum, a writing paper, and the Kilmory, an uncoated 
book paper that is made in sage, chestnut, white and Indian. The 
new samplers of the Victorian Book and Covers Papers will be 
sent to the distributors today and will give the complete range of 
samples of these papers, as they are lined up in the Hamilton list 
of products. 


Philadelphia Gear Works New Plant 

On September 1, 1927, the Philadelphia Gear Works, nationally 
known makers of gears and speed reducing units, will occupy their 
large and very modern new building at Erie avenue and G street, 
Philadelphia. For the past several years this concern has been 
located at Richmond and Tioga streets, and for many years prior 
to that, were situated at 1120 Vine street, Philadelphia. 

The new home of the Philadelphia Gear Works was necessitated 
by the constant increase in business, and is the outcome of nearly 
a half century spent in making gears and allied products. The 


new offices and plant are right on the main line of the Pennsyl-_ 


vania Railroad to New York. 
Southern Box Manufacturers Convention 


Philadelphia headquarters of the National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers Association has announced the annual convention of the 
Southern Division of the National Association to be held in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., August 17 and 18. Philadelphia paper trade men 
will represent the supply dealers division of the National Asso- 
ciation, including Charles Matthias, of Matthias & Freeman, W. 
A. Welsh, of the Paper Service Company, and John Allen, of A. 
S. Datz & Co. Howard P. Beckett, commissioner of the National 
Association, will be included in the speakers program. 


Schmidt & Ault Buffalo Representative 

The Pennsylvania manufacturers of building papers, box board, 
indented, wrapping and specialty papers, the Schmidt and Ault 
Company, with mills in York, Pa., have appointed a Buffalo, N. 
Y. representative, Maurice W. Simon. The offices in the Queen 
City of the Lakes will be located in the Calumet Building. 

York Card & Paper Co.’s Tribute to Lindbergh 

It is quite appropriate that the Monoplane Bond, manufactured 
in the Spring Grove Mills of the P. H. Glatfelter Company, should 
bear to the mother of Colonel Lindbergh, Mrs. Evangeline Lind- 
bergh, of Detroit, the proposed design which is to be used on a 
specially made wall paper produced by the York Card and Paper 
Company, of York, Pa., for the adornment of the home of the 
noted aviator in the Ford City. The wall paper is to decorate the 
Lindbergh kitchen. The York Card and Paper Company is to 
consign the wall paper to Mrs. Lindbergh upon the order of Mrs. 
James J. Walker, wife of the Mayor of New York City, who se- 
lected the paper with the assistance of Mrs. Clarence Chamberlain, 
wife of the second aviator to make a non stop Atlantic flight. The 
design, which was submitted on the Monoplane Bond for the ap- 
proval of Mrs. Lindbergh, shows Colonel Lindbergh’s “Spirit ot 
St. Louis” sailing through pink and blue light clouds. The Amer- 
ican flag and Lindbergh’s head are plainly visible in the design. 
It was designed by Willy Herrman, a German artist, and the work 
was execuied under the direction of Robert Euler, superintendent 
of the York Card and Paper Company’s plant. 

Globe Paper & Metal Co, Involved in Bankruptcy 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed against the 
Globe Paper and Metal Company, 5601 Vine street, of which Max 
Polonsky and Jacob Weiss are proprietors. The creditors filing 
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the petition are Park Beneficial Association, $1,100; Herman 
Landenson, $645, and Matusow Brothers, paper stock dealers, $485. 
The firm conducted a paper and paper stock business at the Vine 
street address. 

W. E. Coe Resigns From Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

After 25 years association with the Garrett-Buchanan Company, 
16-20 South 6th street, W. E. Coe, assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany, and for many years manager of the credit department, has 
severed his connection with the company. President John H. Sinex, 
of the Garrett-Buchanan Company, one of the veteran associates 
of the Philadelphia paper trade, who has for some time been ab- 
sent from his desk through illness, is reported to be slightly im- 
proved after his removal from the hospitai here following an oper- 
ation to his summer home in Maine a fortnight ago. 


Boston Paper Business Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 15, 1927.—A generally stable situation 
prevails in the paper market here. In some quarters a more active 
demand is reported, with dealers looking forward to a good busi- 
ness for the remainder of the year. The last two weeks have 
shown substantial improvement. Others have not found any 
great increase in the volume of their sales, but feel that the 
summer dullness is diminishing. Prices have remained steady, 
and in some lines are rather buoyant. Folding box board prices 
show a tendency to stiffen, so that a general advance in values 
may develop in the near future. Single manila pulp lined board, 
quotable at $55 to $60 for some time, has been valued at higher 
figures by some. 

Some grades of paper stock display a softening trend. No. 1 
hard white shavings are quotable at $2.75 to $3.10, compared with 
a previous range of $3.15 to $3.30; No. 2 hard white at $2.60 to 
$2.90, compared with $3 to $3.25; solid ledger stock at $1.90 to 
$1.95, compared with $2 to $2.25. Two grades of old papers have 
risen. White blank news is quotable at $1.50 to $1.60, compared 
with $1.40 to $1.50, and old kraft at $1.80 to $1.95, compared with 
$1.75 to $1.90. Bagging and new domestic rags maintain practi- 
cally the same levels. In old domestic rags, roofing stock shows 
a declining trend. Consumers seem to be sufficiently covered on 
their needs. Roofing felt manufacturers have shaved the prices 
to packers $1 per ton. No. 1 grade is quotable at $1.45 to $1.55 
per hundred-weight, compared with $1.50 to $1.60, and No. 2 
grade at $1.33 to $1.43, compared with $1.38 to $1.48. 


Better Outlook for Chicago Paper Trade 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 12, 1927.—The return of the vacationist 
and the passing of summer has begun to add color to the Chi- 
cago Paper Market and it is prophesied that another week will 
find trade condition again taking on the vivaciousness and life 
which slowly ebbed away beginning in tie early part of June, 
continuing through July, and reaching a climax in the last week 
of the month and the first week of August. 

Dealers affirm that conditions here were bad, or at least not 
entirely satisfactory, but state that they had prepared for a 
much greater slump and to assume such an attitude would seem 
to be truly pessimistic. However, it is rather a conservation 
move on the part of the dealer in that his contact with the other 
merchandising fields bears out the fact that the lack of demand 
for the spring stocks of all kinds, especially consumers of paper 
has made it necessary for the paper trade to wait patiently until 
this debris is cleared away. 

Fine and printing papers remain steady. The demand for wrap- 
ping paper is increasing and although it may be said that a sub- 
normal condition still exists it is expected that the sales of this 
month will add materially or possibly equalize the situation. This 
demand may be credited to the exhaustion of small stocks and 


pre-fall merchandising on the part of the consumer of these 
grades. 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 


and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Woronco, Mass.—The Strathmore Paper Company, Mittin- 
eague, Mass., will make extensions and improvements at its local 
No. 1 mill, and the plant has been closed down temporarily for the 
work. Changes will be made in the paper machines and additional 
equipment installed for greater efficiency in output with increased 
production. It is purposed to resume operations at the plant at 
the earliest date. 


Newburgh, N. Y.—The new mill to be erected by the Spen- 
cer-Wynne Paper Products Company, Inc., recently organized 
with a capital of $750,000, will be located on a site selected at 
Dickson, Renwick and Robinson Avenues. It will be one-story, 
brick, reported to cost close to $10,000 with equipment. It is un- 
derstood that a general contract for the building has been let 
to the H. K. Ferguson Company, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ray W. Spencer, Newburgh, will be president of the new organiza- 
tion, which is represented by John B. Corwin, Savings Bank 
Building, Newburgh, attorney. Prentis D. Wynne, 213 Ashby 
Road, Upper Darby, Pa., will also be an official of the company. 


St. Joseph, Mich.—In connection with the recent acquisition 
of the local paper mill of Mullins Brothers by the St. Joseph 
Board & Paper Company, recently organized, the new owner is 
said to be planning alterations and improvements in the property, 
including equipment betterments, to develop full production. It 
is purposed to begin operations at an early date. Claude E. Nicely 
is vice-president and general manager. Eugene Miller, South 
Bend, Ind., is also interested in the new concern. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Riverside Fibre and Paper Company 
will soon begin work on a one-story addition to its mill, com- 
prising a third story on the present finishing department, 60x 70 
ft., reported to cost about $20,000, for which a general contract 
has been let to the C. R. Meyer & Son Company, 50 State street, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Orbison & Orbison, Appleton, are engineers. 


Manchester, Conn.—A project is under way for the acquisition 
of the local mill of the American Writing Paper Company by 
interests identified with the Holyoke Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., and the conversion of the plant for the 
manufacture of paper napkins and kindred speciaities. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manchester, is interested in the proposition, 
which provides for a subscription of $165,000 from local citizens 
to insure the enterprise, which is estimated to cost close to $200,- 
000. The plant, known as the Oakdale Mills, has been closed since 
last spring. The new owner proposes to make alterations and 
improvements, with installation of additional equipment for the 
new line of production. 

Stevens Point, Wis.—The Whiting-Plover Paper Company 
has begun the erection of steel frame for its proposed new ware- 
house addition, to be one-story, 50x 130 ft., and will rush the 
building to completion. C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State 
street, Oshkosh, Wis., is general contractor for the extension, 
and will soon award a sub-contract for roofing and other finish- 
ing work. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—The Fairfield Paper Box Company, Balti- 


more, Ohio, has plans nearing completion for a new Jocal mill to 
be given over largely to the production of straw board, box board 
and kindred materials for utilization at the finishing plant cf 
the company at Baltimore. The new structure will be two-story, 
reinforced-concrete, estimated to cost about $150,000, with equip- 
ment. Plans are being prepared by the H. K. Ferguson Company, 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, and it is understood that this same 


company will receive the general bui]ding award. C. D. Griley is 
general manager. 


Tuscaloosa, Ala—The E-Z Opener Bag Company, Decatur, 
Iil., is reported to be planning the erection of a new mill in the 
vicinity of Riverside, near Tuscaloosa, for the production of kraft 


papers, for conversion into finished products at its plant at De- 


catur and other parts of the country. 


The proposed mill will con- 
sist of several units, 


with machine shop, pumping plant, substa- 
tion and other mechanical structures, reported to cost in excess 
of $2,000,000, with machinery. 


Shawmut, Me.—The Keyes Fibre Company, Inc., recently 
fermed under state laws to take over and operate the plant and 
business of the local company of the same name, 1s arranging a 
general expansion program, to provide for large increase in pro- 
duction facilities. The company will acquire the Rex Pulp Prod- 
ucts Company, Bath, Me., and will extend this tmterest as a di- 
vision of the business. The main mill is at Waterville, Me., cover- 
ing about 3 acres of land, with a capacity of 4,000,000 pie plates 
and other molded pulp products per day. The pulp mill is situ- 
ated at Shawmut. To carry out the program, the company is 
disposing of a stock issue to total $1,890,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for general financing and the acquisition of the 
Rex company. Walter S. Wyman is president. 


Newport News, Va—The Virginia Fibre Manufacturing 
Company, recently formed with a capital of $50,000, is said to be 
planning the early operation of a local plant. The company is 
headed by T. W. Turner, R. W. Read and R. F. Hall, 3009 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Newport News. 


Appleton, Wis.—The Fox River Paper Company, South 
Appleton street, will soon begin the erection of a new addition 
to its mill, to be one-story, 55x 180 ft., reported to cost about 
$30,000. A general contract has been let to the C. R. Meyer & 
Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., which will ar- 
range for subcontracts for miscellaneous finishing work at once. 

Delair, N. J—The Kieckhefer Container Company, manufac- 
turer of paper boxes, cartons, etc., has completed plans for a new 
addition to its local plant, to be two-story, brick and steel, 120 x 
420 ft., reported to cost in excess of $150,000, with equipment. A 
general contract for building has been let to Irwin & Leighton, 
Inc., 126 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia, Pa. Headquarters 
of the Kieckhefer company are at Sixteenth and Canal streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

San Jose, Cal—The Muirson Label Company is completing 
arrangements for the early erection of a new loca! plant for the 
manufacture of paper labels and kindred paper goods, to be one- 
story, reported to cost about $15,000, with equipment. A con- 
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tract for the building has been let to the Minton Company, Palo 
Alto, Cal. Charles S. McKenzie, Bank of San Jose Building, San 
Jose, is architect. 

San Francisco, Cal—The National Paper Products Company, 
1789 Montgomery street, a subsidiary of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco, is at the head of a movement to con- 
sclidate a number of paper manufacturing interests on the Pacific 
Coast, covering pulp, paper board and kindred specialties. It is 
said that the merger will include a group of twenty plants, with 
total valuation of assets of the interests placed at $14,000,000. A 
new company will be formed under Delaware laws to take over the 
various individual units; it will be capitalized at $30,000,000, and 
410,000 shares of stock, no par value. The Paraffine Companies, 
Inc., San Francisco, is interested in the project. 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wis.—The Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, manufacturer of news print, wall papers, 
sulphite fibre, etc., is disposing of a bond issue o1 $7,500,000, a 
portion of the proceeds to be used for general financing, expan- 
sion and betterments. The company is now operating four paper 
mills in Wisconsin, with total rating of about 400 tons per day, 
of which close to 300 tons is news print. Subsidiary organizations 
include the Thunder Bay Paper Company, with mill at Port Arthur, 
Ont., and the Consolidated Water Power Company, operating 
a number of hydroelectric power developments, of which three 
are located in Wisconsin. George W. Mead is president. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Brown & Bailey Company, manufac- 
turer of paper boxes and containers, is taking bids on general 
contract for its proposed new plant addition at 417-25 North 
Eighth street, to be five-story, reported to cost in excess of $100,- 
000, including machinery. It is purposed to develop a large in- 
crease in the present output. The Ballinger Company, 105 South 
Twelfth street, Philadelphia, is architect and engineer. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Telfer Box Company has plans under 
way for the erection of a new plant at 14 Duncan street, reported 
to cost in excess of $50,000, with equipment. Harkness, Louden 
& Hertzberg, Toronto, are architests and engineers. 

Kenora, Ont.—The Kenora Paper Mills, Inc., has begun work 
on an improvement program at its local mills, comprising re- 
modeling and alterations in present units, estimated to cost about 
$300,000, including additional machinery and necessary replace- 
ments in present equipment. 

New Companies, Etc. 


Frankfort, N. ¥Y.—The Paper Products Corporation has been 
formed under state laws with a capital of $10,000, to manufac- 
ture and deal in paper goods. The company is headed by H. 
Seymour Getman and David H. Ames, 2 Bank Place, Utica, N. Y. 
It is represented by Wilbur, Winslow & Bennison, Frankfort, 
attorneys. 

Chicago, Ill—The LaSalle Paper Company, 855 West Adams 
street, Chicago, has filed notice of increase in capital from $65,000 
to $100,000, for general expansion. 

Holyoke, Mass.—The Morart Paper Company, Inc., has been 
incorporated under state laws with capital of $25,000, to manu- 
facture paper goods. Maurice J. Moriarty has been elected presi- 
dent. Charles H. Barr, 218 Pleasant street, Holyoke, is treasurer 
and representative. 

Elizabeth, N. J.—The General Specialty Company has been 
formed with a capital of $50,000, to deal in stationery and kindred 
paper products. The incorporators are Jack Pugach and Philip 
Rosenblutt. The company is represented by Frank S. Weiner, 80 
Broad street, Elizabeth. 

New York, N. Y.—Domintiz, Leiber & May, Inc., has been 
incorporated with a capital ot $20,000, to manufacture and deal 
in stationery products and other paper goods. The company is 
represented by Cohen & Haas, 302 Broadway, New York, 
attorneys. 

Plattsburg, N. Y.—The Saranac Products, Inc., has been 
incorporated under state laws with a capital of 300 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a local mill for the production of 
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paper containers, napkins, towels and kindred products. The in- 
corporators are Hans G. P. Norstrand, Plattsburg; John W. 
Guibord, and Oliver A. Quayle, Jr., 895 Warren street, Albany, N. 
Y. The company is represented by Dunmore, Ferris & Dewey, 
First National Bank Building, Utica, N. Y. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Pulp Products Corporation, care of 
the American Guarantee and Trust Company, Wilmington, has 
been incorporated under state laws with captial of $100,000, to 
manufacture wood pulp and wood pulp products: It is under- 
stood that the company will maintain headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chicago, Ill—The American Banknote Company has been 
incorporated with capital of $40,000, and registered office at 429 
South Ashland Boulevard, to manufacture paper goods, and deal 
in same. The incorporators are W. C. and Robert Schmidt. 
Representative: Chapman & Parker, 111 West Monroe 
Chicago. 

Kalamazoo, Mich._-The Bradford Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, operating with a capital stock of $500,000, has filled notice 
of dissolution under state laws. 

New York, N. Y.—The M. & F. Schlosser Paper Corpora- 
tion has been incorporated with a capital of $250,000, and 100 
shares of stock, no par value, to manufacture paper goods, in- 
cluding envelopes, cardboard specialties, etc. It is understood that 
arrangements will be made for early operation of a plant. The 
incorporators are M. S. Levin, Fred and Morris Schlosser, 236 
Degraw avenue, Jamaica, L. I. The company is represented by 


Street, 


_D. Goldstein, 1440 Broadway, New York, attorney. 


Neenah, Wis.—The Wisconsin Carton Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture paper 
boxes, cartons and other. paper goods. The incorporators are 
Adam C. Schwartzbauer, Alfred J. Danke and James T. Mader, 
115 South Mason street, Appleton, Wis. The last noted is repre- 
sentative. 

Ypsilanti, Mich——W. C. Conrad & Son, Inc., has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $20,000, to deal in wall paper, etc. The 
incorporators are Graeme H. and William C. Conrad, 513 West 
Cross street, Ypsilanti. The last noted is representative. 

Jersey City, N. J—The Jersey Folder Company, 10 Duncan 
avenue, has filed notice of organization to manufacture and deal 
in paper goods and paper equipment specialties. Charles R. Senior 
is head. 

New York, N. Y.—The Paper Utilities Company, Inc., 250 
West 57th street, has filed notice of company dissolution under 
state laws. The Paper Utilities Corporation, an affiliated organ- 
ization, has taken like action. 

Boston, Mass.—The T. C. Greene Paper Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture and deal 
in paper goods, cardboard products, etc. Thomas C. Greene, 10 
High street, Boston, is president and treasurer. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Dixie Paper Box Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture paper boxes 
and containers. A local plant will be operated. The incorporators 
are A. R. Dietrich and O. W. Vaughan, 1444 Jefferson street, 
Memphis. The last noted.is representative. 

Norwich, Conn.—The Economy Paper Supply Company has 
filed a preliminary notice of dissolution. R. S. Stephenson, 555 
North Main street, Norwich, will handle claims against the 
company. 


C. J. Lawrence & Bros. Expand 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KALAMAZOO, Mich., August 15, 1927.—C. J. Lawrence & Bros., 
at Holland, Mich., formerly known as the Lawrence Brothers 
Paper Box Company, of Chicago, is developing ‘a very large 
business since its re-incorporation under the laws of Michigan. 
In addition to a line of paper boxes, it is also making daily a 


million milk bottle caps. It has a paid up capital of $250,000, 
with annual sales approximating $500,000. 
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Will You Spend. 


ONE DOLLAR 


To Save Three ? 


That is just what you will be doing if you install a 
GRILEY-UNKLE IMPROVED EXTRACTOR in 
your beater room. If you use ground wood, sulphite, 
sulphate or a product of these materials the Unkle 
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Improved Extractor will increase its capacity from 
250% to 300% and will not increase the power expend- 
iture as much as 1%. And—if the beating has been 
previously done with the roll down the horse power will 
be reduced. Our machine will produce more fine stock 
per cubic inch employed in the beater than any other 
device and the stock we make is ready for the Jordan. 
IT DOES NOT HAVE TO BE RE-BEATEN. 










OUR OFFER 


We will gladly install our system to make any 
tonnage desired in one beater and put it in your 
mill on a 30 day trial basis: And—this service 
will be performed at one half the usual cost. Mail 
the coupon below for further information. 


The GRILEY-UNKLE 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 





THE GRILEY-UNKLE ENGINEERING CO. j 
Fort Wayne, Indiana j 
Gentlemen: | 
] 
| 


| 

| 

l 

| Have one of your engineers show us how one dollar 

| spent will save three. Of course there will be no obligation. 
Mice Meee ys, Busik wing sho hu Se heedcns Vo See ha es ae | 
| 


Firm Name | 
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New York Trade Jottings 


D. A. Crocker, secretary of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
Paper Industry, with headquarters at 18 East 41st street, New 


York, is enjoying a hard earned vacation. 
* * * 


Don C. Everest, secretary and general manager of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, of Rothschild, Wis., and president of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, is visiting New York this 
week. 

» 7: + 

W. G. MacNaughton represented the American Paper and Pulp 
Association at Washington, D. C., on Monday, August 15, at a 
Public Hearing called to discuss the proposed standard for Sul- 
phate Wood Turpentine. 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


* * * 


The Sixth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical En- 
gineering will be held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
from December 5 to 10 inclusive, and at the same time as the 
exposition is held the annual meetings of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers and American Scciety of Refrigerating 


Engineers will be held. Numerous other organizations will meet _ 


at the same time as the exposition; some of these will meet jointly 


with, or in bodies attend the exposition. 
* * * 


Robert Gair, founder and head of the Robert Gair Company, 
who died July 31, disposed of his estate in a brief will filed 
recently in the Kings County Surrogate’s Court. The amount of 
the estate has not been determined, but is estimated at more than 
$2,000,000. His widow receives $5,000 in lieu of dower rights, Mr. 
Gair having previously made ample provision for his wife. The 
remainder of the estate is divided equally among the six children— 
two sons and four daughters. One of the sons, George W. Gair, 
is president of the Robert Gair Company, and the other, Robert 


Gair, Jr., is vice-president of the company. 
* * * 


In an opinion by the United States Customs Court, New York, 
sustaining a protest of the Kupfer Bros. Company, the tariff rate 
on certain surface decorated papers is lowered. This paper on 
entry was appraised as “paper colored in the pulp, not printed on 
a machine, having an intermingled color design effect.” Duty was 
assessed at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem under Paragraph 
1309 of the act of 1922 as “paper not specially provided for.” In 
a rather lengthy opinion just announced Judge Fischer finds that 
this paper is more specifically provided for under the specific 
provision for such papers in Paragraph 1305 of the 1922 law, 
with duty at the rate of 4% cents per pound. “There seems,” 
Judge Fischer writes, “to be no dispute as to the exact nature 
and character of the paper, not even concerning its method of 
production. In fact, it has been duly stipulated and agreed in 
writing by and between counsel for the respective parties ‘that 
the design on the paper covored by this protest was produced by 
means of attachments to the paper machine,’ and that such de- 
signs ‘penetrates the paper from surface to surface.’” 


To Be Paper Mill Superintendent at Spruce Falls 


Frank Stoughton, who has been tour boss of the Abitibi paper 
mill since 1921, has moved from Iroquois Falls to Kapuskasing, 
where he will be superintendent of the new paper mill now in 
course of construction by Spruce Falls Power & Paper Company, 
the Canadian subsidiary of Kimberly-Clark Company. 


The hearing was held in the office of 


May Reopen Mill at Manchester 

MANCHEsTER, Conn., August 15, 1927.—Representatives of a Hol- 
yoke paper manufacturing company met with the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce recently to dis- 
cuss a proposition by which local people would underwrite $165,000 
of a $200,000 project for the purchase of the Oakland Mills of 
the American Writing Paper Company and their utilization. 

It was proposed that the mills, closed last spring as a result 
of the reorganization of the company be utilized for the manu- 
facture of paper napkins by a new process, invented by William 
P. McClarkingdale, of Holyoke, who would take $35,000 of the 
proposed stock issue. 


New Mill Starts Running 

The new straw board mill of the Hinde and Dauch Paper 
Company, of Canada, which will have a capacity of 50 tons a 
day, has been put in operation and the first runs were completed 
last week. The output of the plant will be used for corrugating 
purposes of the box factory of the company in Toronto. The 
industry at Trenton is equipped with 124 inch straight Fourdrinier 
machine; six, 1,500 beaters; 8-14 rotary straw cookers, steam and 
electricity, and three 400 h.p. boilers. O. H. Moore is general 
manager of the plant in Trenton, and for seventeen years has 
occupied a similar position in cunnection with the company’s 
operations in Toronto, where jute and chip test container boards, 
fiber and corrugated boxes and wall board are turned out to the 
extent of fifty tons daily. 


Percy D. Wells Has Big Traveling Record 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Boston, Mass., August 1, 1927—Percy D. Wells, a paper mer- 


chant here, identified with the industry for 35 years, averaged 
40,000 miles a year for some 20 years in his travels among the 
trade and has been in every State in the Union but six. For half 
a century Mr. Wells’ father, W. B. Wells, published a daily news- 
paper in Michigan. For a number of years Percy Wells was a 
printer, but started to learn the paper business with the Butler 
Paper Company, in Chicago, in 1892.. Later he was with Alling 
& Cory, Rochester, N. Y., and subsequently in Boston with the 
Whitaker interests. For some 10 years Mr. Wells was sales man- 
ager for the Tileston & Hollingsworth Company. In 1922 he 
started in business for himself. He removed a few months ago 
from Batterymarch street to his present location at 58 Pearl 
street. Mr. Wells handles all printing papers and employs three 
salesmen. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[FROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 15, 1927.—Applications for membership 
in the New England Paper Merchants Association are to be acted 
on at the next meeting, to be hela at the Harvard Club of Boston 
September 15. Large additions to the membership of the organ- 
ization will probably be made during the coming years. The work 
of the association is flourishing. 

Work is under way to secure a large delegation from New 
England to attend the Chicago Convention of the National Paper 
Trade Association to be held the first week in October. The 
meeting promises to be an especially interesting one, with some 
novel features. 

Floyd H. Blackman, secretary of D. F. Munroe Company, is 
at his farm at Chichester, N. H., and H. H. Rutter, manager of 
the Globe Paper Company, is at Chatham, Mass., for a vacation. 

Norman Harrower, of Linton Bros. & Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
and president of the Boston Paper Trade Association, was in 
town last week. 

Ex-Governor Rolland H. Spaulding, of the Spaulding Fibre 
Company, Rochester, N. H., has returned to his home after under- 
going a minor operation at the Phillips House of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, this city. 
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Money Earning Value Of Electrical Instruments 


In Paper Mill And Power Plant 


The investment which affords the opportunity of realizing the 
greatest possible return in the operation of a paper mill is the 
acquisition of instruments to control the 


its activities. 


record and 


forces liberated in and for the conduct of 


indicate, 
From 
the coal pile or flowing stream to the finished product, the har- 
nessing of energy employed entails constant supervision, else media 
which should be employed as effectively as possible will escape 


without serving useful purpose. It is one of nature’s inflexible 


laws that it is the shortest and most direct path to rest that energy 


will elect. 

The control of the operating media in the power plant is in 
fact the managerial problem of the mill which dominates the all 
important consideration of profitable mill activity. If each ounce 
of steam, to concentrate on one important item, is forced to func- 
tion to the best advantage, the mill will pay. On the other hand, 
inefficient use of steam portends losses, no matter what the invest- 
ment may be in power plant and equipment. The elimination of 
preventable wastes and the curtailment of inefficiencies of all de- 
scriptions presages dividends. 

So very essential are they, that many kinds of instruments are 
advisably employed in the paper mill power plant and in the paper 
mill proper, so that limitation of the present discussion to electri- 
cal instruments, only a few of which can be taken up in an article 
of confined scope, is made for the reason that one highly desirable 
feature in managerial instrument control is to have the records 
under the direct eye of the management at all times, and the neces- 
sary transmission of these records from where the readings were 
actually taken to the instrument board in the office is perhaps best 
performed electrically. This, in spite of the fact that there are 
highly efficient and essential instruments of the purely physical 
type. 

Instruments for Electric Energy Measurement 


The differentiation is rather misleading, however, for by the 
term electrical instruments is meant all kinds of instruments which 
employ electric energy in transmitting their readings to the record- 
ing panel, as well as those instruments for the measurement of 
electric energy. 

It may be well, consequently, to consider first those instruments 
for electric energy measurement, ammeters, voltmeters, wattmeters, 
etc., which are employed to determine accurately the quantities 
and qualities of the electric energy utilized in production processes. 
In the field circuit of each generator, an ammeter should be in- 
stalled and usually a voltmeter as well; in the armature circuit, a 


voltmeter, ammeter, wattmeter and watthour meter; and in each 
of the feeder circuits, at least an ammeter and watthour meter, 
Such a complement of instruments provides the means of deter- 
mining the total amount of power generated and that supplied to 
each feeder. Watthour meters at the various stations throughout 
the mill and at individual machines can also be employed to deter- 
mine the energy consumption of various processes. 

While it. may not be essential that all,these various instruments 
be of the recording type, since indicating instruments in convenient 
locations for ready observation by the operating force will fre- 
quently serve, recording instruments on the circular or continuous 
strip types in the office will present a complete story to the man- 
agement of current conditions, the starting time, initial inrush 
and operating current values under variable load conditions of 
beaters, jordans, etc. For example, a recording ammeter will dis- 
play the exact running time of machines, at night as well as during 
the day; give accurate power expense data on the cost of various 
grades of paper, etc.; show at all times the amount of pressure on 
adjusting rollers; and detect power leaks and the exact power re- 
quirements of machines. 

In a certain establishment, a new machine was put into commis- 
sion which its manufacturers advised could be operated satisfac- 
torily by a 10 horsepower motor. A recording ammeter connected 
to the motor showed that the machine required, not 10, but 16 
horsepower. 


Frequency Measurement and Control 


The mill depending upon an alternating current supply, such 
dependence being almost universal at the present time, needs a 
careful check and regulation of the frequency (cycles) of its 
various circuits, in order to avoid the undesirable shifting of load 
incident to poor frequency regulation. This requirement, which 
is far from being limited to conditions in the paper mill, has 
brought about the development of a single instrument for both 
metering and controlling automatically the frequency of an entire 
electric system. 

For such an instrument to find favor-in the paper mill, it is 
essential that it be extremely sensitive, to. insure high accuracy in 
frequency measurement, and at the same time possess the high 
torque characteristic required to close substantial contacts when- 
ever the frequency departs from normal. Emphasis is placed on 
these two fundamental requirements, because paper mills are only 
just beginning to appreciate the importance of frequency control 
in the efficient and economical use of alternating current. 








Location Electrical Instrument Investment 

Entailed 

he hiiten ce ih pete hene knees On 4 Bacharach CO, Meters $2,682.53 
Marathon Paper Company......... 16 Republic Flow Meters 6,400.00 
Flambeau Paper Company........ 18 Republic Flow Meters 8,000.00 








Major Improvements Realized Return 


on Investment 


Estimated Annual Saving Yearly 


3% per cent saving in fuel fired $2,686.66 gross 78.0 per cent 
2,104.89 net 

Reduction in steam cost 6,000.00 gross 81.6 per cent 
5,228.38 net 

Reduction in fuel expense 6,000.00 gross 62.7 per cent 


5,014.76 net 
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However, there are a few outstanding examples of installations 
of such instruments which it might be well to mention. The West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company is employing one of these fre- 
quency recorders to good advantage. The instrument operates on 
a 110-volt system and maintains a normal frequency of 60 cycles. 
The limiting frequency range is from 58 to 62 cycles. Further- 
more, the permanency in frequency, which is a guarantee against 
energy losses, load shifting and possibly costly operating inefficien- 
cies of a serious character, entailed an investment of only a few 
hundred dollars. The mill of the St. Croix Paper Company at 
Woodland, Me., employs a very similar instrument, but one fur- 
nished with alarm and control contacts, as a further refinement. 


Temperature Measurements in Generators, Transformers and 
Cables 


The latter mill also employs a sensitive generator temperature 
recorder to safeguard its electrical prime mover. This instrument, 
and adaptations of it for automatically controlling temperatures of 
transformers and cable systems, both indicates and records the 
critical temperature which plays such an important part in deter- 
mining the load capacity of electric equipment. 

While it is perfectly true that the primary cause of the heating 
up of a generator, for instance, is a question of the load it carries, 
the actual temperature rise is greatly influenced by the load cycle, 
the condition of the cooling air and air ducts, the balance and 
power factor of the load imposed, and upon the dielectric losses 
in the insulation. In transformers, the continuity of water supply 
in water-cooled instruments is also an important factor, as is also 
journal friction in rotating equipment. In cables, while the di- 
electric losses in the insulation are the chief cause of dangerous 
elevations in temperature, the load balance, power factor and actual 
load are contributory influences, as may also be the manner of 
grouping cables in conduits. 

These dangers, the detection of which by ordinary means neces- 
sitates continuous watchfulness on the part of the power plant 
operating force, are discovered instantly by the instrument at the 
St. Croix mill and recorded on a continuous chart where the in- 
stantaneous readings by the thermocouple or resistance coil can 
be shown from one or a dozen or more distinct locations at the 
same time. The particular instrument at the St. Croix mill records 
the temperature from eight critical points on the machine over 
which it exercises such effective supervision. 

An instrument of this character, capable of recording continu- 
ously the temperatures at sixteen different points, with a remote 
index and lamp signal board, is listed at less than a thousand 
dollars. One burnout prevented in a generator of any size, trans- 
former, important bearing or in the cable ducts would probably 
liquidate such investment in short order. 


Pyrometer Instruments 


In the paper mill proper, a thermal instrument known as a 
surface pyrometer is also proving highly effective in money saving 
characteristics, by providing a sensitive and quick method of deter- 
mining the surface temperatures of steam heated dryers and the 
prompt location of any water-logged dryer which may be retarding 
production or affecting quality of output. It consists essentially 
of a sensitive thermocouple mounted on a convenient support, its 
ends connected to a millivoltmeter with a dial reading in tempera- 
ture units, is entirely self-contained and need be simply pressed 
against the dryer surface to record instantly its surface tempera- 
ture. This may be done without stopping the dryer. 

Where the cost of steam is such an important item as it usually 
is in the paper mill, the knowledge of surface temperatures so 
readily acquired is exceedingly valuable, particularly when progres- 
sive drying is resorted to and the sensitive control of steam supply 
is essential. The temperature range for the standard surface pyro- 
meter is from 50 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, quite sufficient for 
any usual requirements encountered in the paper mill. 

A more familiar use for pyrometers in the paper mill power 









plant is, however, in connection with the measurement of flue gas 
temperatures, the regulation of which is such an important factor 
in the efficient operation of the boiler plant. In such service, the 
pyrometer records would constitute the major heat loss in boiler 
plant operation, i. e., the escape of heat in dry chimney gases, 
This may be froia 12 to 40 per cent or more of the total heat 
generated in the furnace. 

It is impossible, of course, to circumvent these losses entirely, 
even through the installation of efficient economizers, but it is 
quite possible to minimize the waste sharply when the condition is 
shown to exist, as it can be by a recording pyrometer. The 
waste is due in very large proportion to two fundamental causes, 
either and both of which are indicated by unnecessarily high flue 
gas temperature. Excess air supply is one of the causes and the 
other may be referred to by the elastic term of “improper boiler 
and furnace maintenance.” 

Excess air, as is not always appreciated, materially elevates the 
temperature of the flue gases, although it also substantially reduces 
the furnace temperature. An increase in flue gas temperature of 
12 or 13 degrees Fahrenheit entails an increased fuel consumption, 
to maintain steam pressure, of approximately 1 per cent. A dii- 
ference in excess air supply of from 40 to 80 per cent., 50 per 
cent, excess air represents fairly efficient furnace operation and 
several times such quantity of excess air is not at all uncommon 
in the carelessly operated plant, means a good 3 per cent. wastage 
in fuel consumption. 


Improper maintenance, evidenced by the gas side of the boiler 


‘tubes being covered with soot, the water side encrusted with scale 


or by defective baffles, etc., which allow the hot gases to avoid 
their proper path across the boiler tubes and take a more direct 
path to the stack, is responsible for the greater proportion of the 
balance of the very considerable heat loss in the flue gases. It 
is obvious that this cause will also elevate the temperature of the 
escaping gases, for not only do the deposits on the boiler tubes 
insulate against heat transmission to the boiler contents, but the 
gases escape to the stack while they are still excessively hot. 

Since the two chief causes of flue gas heat losses are indicated 
by elevation in the temperature of the products of combustion 
passing up the stack, which can be readily and sensitively indi- 
cated and recorded by the thermocouple type of pyrometer, it is 
extremely fortunate that the causes can be dependently differenti- 
ated between by the continuous type of curve drawing pyrometer. 
An increased temperature due to excess air supply will be estab- 
lished quickly, while if the cause is that of improper maintenance 
the temperature rise will be slow and much more gradual. In 
this way, the recording pyrometer for flue gas temperature ably 
discharges its function of diagnosing trouble and enables the proper 
remedy to be instigated with assurance of effecting desirable sav- 
ings in fuel consumption. 

It is not at all infrequent to effect a saving of between 10 and 
15 per cent in fuel consumption by virtue of the knowledge of 
furnace conditions supplied by pyrometers of this type. Instru- 
ments for recording flue gas temperatures from eight points, from 
different boilers is desired, with a remote index and a lamp signal 
board entails an investment of a few hundred dollars only, while 
a 15, 10, 5 or less per cent economy in fuel consumption effects an 
annual saving of very much more. 


Electric CO, and CO Meters 


Another and perhaps more familiar method of ascertaining fur- 
nace conditions is by means of electric CO; and CO meters, since 
the measurement of these constituents of the flue gases strikes a 
familiar cord with the old time investigators who had to rely 
upon a rough chemical analysis of the products of combustion for 
their information. The principle of the CO, meter, to distinguish 
it from the olaer type of CO, recorder, is very different, of course, 
being based upon the fact that the heat conductivities of the var- 
ious gases comprising the products of combustion are very dif- 
ferent and quite distinctive. 
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Put This Inlet To Work For You 


—Increase production as much as 20% on quality paper 


with a saving in operation cost. 


With the Voith Stock inlet more wire surface is used 
for formation purposes. The stock is fed accurately onto 
the wires, so that a sheet of uniform thickness across 
the entire width of the wire is produced. At the same 
time the speed of the paper machine is increased but 
delays and shutdowns caused by breaks are reduced. 
Broke and defective paper are kept at a minimum. 


Aside from these profit-making advantages, economy of 
operation actually promotes a new cost savings in paper 
making. A Voith Inlet is a plant investment and not 
merely an installation of more equipment. You can 
easily install it on the Fourdrinier, Harper or Yankee 
machines. 


Why not invest in the Voith Inlet and “put this inlet to 
work for you?” Our booklet tells the reasons 100 other 
mills have installed it. Let us send you this booklet. 
Write today. 


VALLEY IRON WorKS Co. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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A given electric current passed through a slender wire encased 
in a metal container surrounded by the hot flue gases will heat 
the wire filament to a temperature slightly in excess of that of the 
surrounding gases, the exact temperature depending upon the heat 
conductivity of the gas and will be somewhat higher the lower 
this conductivity may be. The wire temperature can be accurately 
determined by measuring its electrical resistance, so establishing 
the proportion of CO, content. This, in brief, is the principle on 
which the electric CO, meter functions, a complete instrument 
consisting of such a tester, containing the measuring wires where 
the actual testing of the gas takes place, an indicator to guide the 
furnace tender, by registering the percentage of CO, content 
present at any instant, and a recorder situated in the superinten- 
dent’s office or other convenient location, where a continuous 
graph of furnace conditions is maintained. 


In one establishment, operating four boilers aggregating 2,000 
boiler horsepower in regular service, where combustion conditions 
are typical of those encountered in the vast majority of paper 
mill power plants, the installation of these electric CO, meters 
effected an annual saving in fuel fired of 3% per cent—$2,686.65 
gross, in monetary units. The CO, content of the flue gases, 
which previously had rarely been higher than about 9.5 per cent, 
was increased to 13 or 15 per cent. Counting all fixed and oper- 
ating charges and making due allowance for depreciation, the four 
instruments cost $581.77 a year to operate, so a net annual saving 
of $2,104.89 is realized. This is at the rate of 78 per cent of the 
total investment entailed. 


Since an unusually high CO, content may, nearly always does, 
indicate a deficiency in air supply and the presence of CO,—par- 
tially burned carbon, the formation of which develops less than a 
third of the total combustion heat of carbon, a quite similar elec- 
tric instrument, though one operating on an entirely different 
principle, has been developed to determine the CO content of flue 
gases. Obviously, where CO may be present in excessive pro- 
portions, this instrument is also a very profitable one to install. 


Reduction in Steam Consumption 


In the curtailment of steam wastage, instruments of the flow 
meter variety are effecting very material savings in many instances. 
The general superintendent of one of the more prominent mills 
states that he has never known an instance where the installation 
of flow meters has not brought about a reduction in steam con- 
sumption of at least 10 per cent and in many instances savings up 
to 30 per cent in steam consumption have been realized on the 
digesters, the blowing off of which frequently entails great steam 
wastage. In cooking practice, he contends that such instruments 
do more than record the flow of steam, for they are influential 
in devising better cooking methods and are quite important factors 
in improving the quality of stock. 

Also, the steam flow meter frequently detects extravagances in 
the use of steam which can be arrested by the substitution of 
other power media. For example, a saw at the Hoburg Paper 
and Fibre Company, Green Bay, Wisconsin, was found to consume 
steam to the extent of 150 boiler horsepower under normal oper- 
ating conditions. An electric drive was substituted with the 
result that the saw functioned satisfactorily without unduly over- 
loading a 10 horsepower motor. 

Likewise, the flow meter will focus attention on carelessness 
and the wasteful practices into which it is so easy to draft unless 
constant supervision is exercised. Enlargement of steam jets 
through corrosion, a jet carelessly left open or an accumulation of 
apparently insignificant leaks will promptly be made apparent by 
stimulation in steam flow. 

At the Marathon Paper Company, Rothschild, Wis., sixteen flow 
meters are installed which are reputed to have effected in one 
year a saving of at least $6,000, and this in one item alone. The 
installation entailed an investment of some $6,400.00, so the first 
year’s savings, which in the aggregate were substantially more 





than the sum mentioned for the one item, liquidated the entire 
outlay. The $6,000 saving was realized through the detective 
ability of the meters. It was discovered that the exhaust steam 
from a large engine employed would suffice for the bleaching 
machines which had previously been fed with live steam. The 
annual cost of operating the sixteen flow meters, including de- 
preciation, interest on investment, repair and suitable maintenance 
allowances, power expense, labor charges and even such trivial 
expenses as that entailed for the chart blanks employed, amounts 
to $771.62, a matter of only 13 cents a day per meter. Consider- 


ing only the annual saving of $6,000, this means a net annual — 


return on the investment of better than 81.6 per cent. 

An installation of eighteen flow meters at the Flambeau Paper 
Company, Park Falls, Wis., virtually duplicated this record. Their 
use was and is instrumental in cutting the annual fuel bill of the 
plant some $6,000, and their ability to determine accurate steam 
costs avoided the investment in an additional 300 horsepower 
boiler to meet the load demands somewhat in excess of the quan- 
tity of the capacity of the power house. In addition, they effected 
other economies by increasing the efficiency of the plant. 

The excess power required, with a certain reserve, was secured 
from a 240-kilowatt hydro-electric generator which happened to 
be available. This substitution for the additional 300 horsepower 
boiler which otherwise would have been necessary has proved a 
decided economy and though the saving realized can scarcely be 
attributed to the operation of these instruments, it is a fact that 
the installation of the flow meters was partly instrumental, at 


_ least, in avoiding for the time being the necessity of investing in 


additional boiler capacity. 

The eighteen flow meters installed cost approximately $8,000 and 
the annual cost of these operations, taking into consideration all 
major and minor expenses involved, is a matter of $985.24—15 
cents a day per meter. Taking into account only the $6,000 saving 
per year in fuel, the meters return 62.7 per cent of the investment 
their installation entailed each year. 

At both the Marathon Paper and the Flambeau Paper estab- 
lishments, the cost of steam represents from 40 to 50 per cent 
of the total cost of production. A saving of $6,000 a year, conse- 
quently, is no inconsiderable item. It means, substantially a re- 
duction of about 9 cents a ton on the cost of sulphite fiber 
produced. 


Improvements Realized Through the Use of Electric 
Tachometers 


Another variety of instruments which is finding much favor in 
paper mills and their power plants is the electric tachometer, 
either of the indicating or the recording types. These counting 
devices are employed for the purposes of indicating and recording 
paper machine speeds, calender rotations, revolutions of pumps, 
turbines, motors, etc., and for similar installations. 

The indicating instrument consists essentially of a direct cur- 
rent generator and a direct current voltmeter which reads directly 
in feet per minute, revolutions per minute or other convenient 
units. The recording instrument which traces a graph on a clock 
driven chart, the meter containing which can be mounted wherever 
desired, consists of an electrically operated chronometer mechan- 
ism which counts the actual feet or yards of paper produced or 
gallons of liquid pumped, and records speed fluctuations and idle 
periods of the machine to which it is connected. 

The use of these instruments on high spced machines provides. 
probably the most effective and accurate means of determining 
the important factor of speed and even on slow speed machines, 
the direct reading instrument is much more dependable than count- 
ing the revolutions with an ordinary speed indicator. Speed fluc- 
tuations are readily noted, permitting the prompt adjustments 
which insure uniformity in quality and production of machine 
output. Where speed records are on hand, a product can be 


duplicated with the greatest ease and production schedules main~ 
tained. 
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B-W. Locomotive Hauling a Load 





PAPER TRADE 


of Paper from the Powell River 


Company’s 


These 


plant to the dock. 





Locomotives 
are “News Boys” to the world 





OUR Baldwin-Westinghouse 

electric locomotives, owned by 
the Powell River Company, de- 
liver the huge output of news 
print paper manufactured in the 
mills to the docks for shipment 
throughout the world. . . . This 
company started with one Bald- 
win-Westinghouse locomotive 
and found it so successful for 
handling the heavy rolls of news 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Baldwin - Westinghou 
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print that they have purchased a 
total of four....A complete 
system of tracks runs to all parts 
of the dock—outgoing news print 
and incoming raw material are 
quickly and cheaply handled. . . 
Every plant presents its own trans- 
portation problems, Westing- 
house engineers are available to 
make a special study of your 
needs. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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The four Baldwin-Westinghouse electric locomotives owned bythe 
Powell River Company, Limited, Powell River, B. C. 
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Where records of machine speeds and breaks are kept continu- 
cusly, friendly rivalry between the various shifts is almost certain 
to develop, each shift striving to equal or surpass the record of 
the most productive shift. If there are several machines working 
on the same grade paper, these speed and output records also 
serve to stimulate the various crews in striving for the best group 
record. In mills specializing in the production of fine grades of 
paper, recording instruments showing machine speeds will tend, 
under good management, to prevent the excessive speeding up of 
a machine in an attempt to secure output for the shift despite 
previous interruptions or unavoidable delays. 


The instruments are not expensive, an indicating tachometer 
with its driving gears, cables, etc. and one indicator can be pur- 
chased for a couple of hundred dollars and each additional indi- 
cator will add from 30 to 40 per cent to the price. A complete 
electric recording tachometer for a single machine will cost about 
twice as much as a simple indicating tachometer with one dial. A 
more elaborate installation will naturally run into more money, 
but the mills which have installed systems of this kind, such as 
the Ruberoid Company at Bound Brook, N. J., find that the facts 
that the management secures a complete and reliable ‘record of 
the performance of each machine and that each foreman has an 
opportunity to see what other foremen are accomplishing well 
justify the investment in the equipment. 


These results secured through the use of electrical instruments 
in the paper mill and power plant, many of which are of such 
intangible character as to defy valuation in dollars and cents 
without exhaustive investigations, and others which really demon- 
state an almost sensational saving, typify the money earning value 
of such instruments, where their use is really called for. It has 
been said that a quite mediocre mill, so far as equipment and 
power house facilities are concerned, may be made quite profitable 
by skillful instrument control and direction, while an establish- 
ment favored with a full complement of approved and modern 
equipment and apparently situated under very favorable conditions. 
but without the service of such instruments, may contract losses 
and wastes which defy ordinary methods of detection and prove 
to be operable only at a loss. Be this as it may, it is certain that 
suitable instruments prove well nigh indispensable in the skillful 
and economical management of a paper mill. Their proper use is, 
in fact, a managerial responsibility. 


Instrument control, wherever feasible, is cheap, efficient and 
invariably profitable. No mill, large or small, can afford to dis- 
regard it any more than it should be possible to ignore the sub- 
stitution of approved machinery for manual labor. What progress 
has accomplished toward the electrifying of industry, is being du- 


plicated in a measure in the managerial field through the adoption 
of instrument direction. 


D. G. Wilson Box Co. Starts at Longview 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLann, Ore., August 12, 1927—-The D. G. Wilson Box 
Company has been established in Longview, Wash., by D. G. 
Wilson of Spokane. The company manufactures egg crate fillers 
from the spruce pulp of the Pacific Straw Paper and Board 
Company of Longview. . They expect to start at first with only 
one carload of fillers a week, increasing manufacture as necessary. 


G. F. Steel Visits Coast Mills 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Porttanp, Ore., August 12, 1927—Bert N. Hones, business 
manager of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas, 
and G. F. Steel, New York City, sales representative of the 
Powell River Paper Mills, were entertained in Portland early in 
August at the Crown-Willamette Paper Mills on their way to 
visit Canadian plants. 





(Continued) 





M. J. Burns Not To Run for Secretary 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

A.pany, N. Y., August 15, 1927.—An interesting and unex- 
pected development in Iniernational Brotherhood of Papermakers’ 
politics came this week with the announcement from headquarters 
that Matthew J. Burns, who has filled the position as secretary 
for the past six years, has declined to be a candidate for reelection 

Arthur Huggins, of Holyoke, Mass., now second vice president 
of the Brotherhood, and widely known throughout the industry 
for his organization activities, is to succeed Mr. Smith on the ad- 
nunistration ballots. His election to the position of secretary is 
said to be absolutely assured as it is claimed he has no opposition 
in either the United States or Canada. He has been in charge 
of the Canadian office of the Brotherhood at Three Rivers, Quebec, 
since its establishment. 

It developed this week that Secretary Burns had absolutely de- 
clined to seek re-election and had sanctioned Mr. Huggins solicit- 
ing the support of local unions. Mr. Burns is said to feel that it 
would be for his best interests to seek other lines of work which 
would be more profitable to him. The Brotherhood membership 
scme time ago voted down a resolution adopted at the last con- 
vention increasing the salary of the secretary from three thousand 
to four thousand dollars yearly. 

Mr. Burns in 1920 was selected by former President Jeremiah 
T. Carey to be an organizer and later was elected to serve as sec- 
retary. 

Arthur Huggins before becoming officially connected with the 


- Brotherhood was a beater engineer and saw service in a number 


of mills in the Mississippi and Miami Valleys. He will remove 
from Holyoke where he now resides to Albany, it is said, in time 
to assume the duties of secretary January 1, when Mr. Burns re- 
linquishes the position. 

Nominating petitions are still being received at headquarters 
but there are still a number of local unions to be heard from. It 
is rumored that there is considerable opposition to President W. 
R. Smith, now head of the organization as well as certain other 
administration candidates. Indications are that the coming elec- 
tions will be hotly contested for some offices. 


Frank G. West Dead 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 12, 1927—Frank G. West, who for the 
past thirty-four years had been in the employ of Ritchie and 
Ramsay, coated paper manufacturers, Toronto, passed away on 
August 9. For a long period he was assistant superintendent of 
the plant and, on the death of J. J. Moriarty a few months ago, 
he was promoted to be superintendent. Mr. West had not been 
in good health for some time and was 57 years of age. His loss 
is keenly felt by the members of the firm and by all its em- 
ployees, by whom he was highly respected. Mr. West who was 
born in Toronto, had lived in the city all his life. He is survived 
by one sister, residing in Toronto, and one brother, R. T. West, 
of Louisville, Ky., who attended the funeral, at which a large 
number of paper men were present. 


Install Refrigerating Plant at Rhinelander 

RHINELANDER, Wis., August 15, 1927,—To assist in keeping 
the gas blowing through the cooler pipes at a low temperature 
during the hot summer months, the Rhinelander Paper Company, 
has installed a fifty ton York refrigerating machine. This will 
make possible a cooking acid of even strength throughout the year, 
thereby insuring a uniformity in the strength of the sulphite 
produced in the summer months equal to the pulp manufactured 
during those cooler months when conditions are more favorable 
for acid making. 

This is one of the first refrigerating plants of this kind to be 
placed in any sulphite mill and should be of great service at a 
time when it is extremely difficult to get good results in produc- 
ing a high grade pulp due to weak cooking acid. 
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: So One Thought May Survive 


N a lifetime of painstaking, eye-tiring effort, the medieval 

monk made a few copies of some precious book whose ideas 
must be passed on to posterity. Hundreds of things that might 
now seem to be worth knowing were discarded into an unre- 
coverable oblivion because the book maker had to limit his 
copying to the few things he chose as most important. 


| Today our literature is multiplied, not a letter at a time, but 
| by the carload. Most that is printed is of fleeting value—much 
| indeed, valueless. But among the tons of printing there are 
| passed on, to all who wish to know, the worth-while ideas of 
, the human race, those ideas that may seem of passing moment 
today only to be judged important by the next generation. 





The censorship imposed by lack of paper long held back 
literature, restricted its quantity, limited its universality. Gen- 
erous amounts of paper have made possible the presses that 
imprison the ephemeral thought that some future generation 
may release for the broad benefit of mankind. 


Hammermill Paper Company 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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IMPROVING STATISTICS FOR PAPER 


A proposed new form for the compilation of census data for 














converted paper products has been submitted to the American 








Paper and Pulp Association by the Department of Commerce, 








which, it is believed, will be very helpful in bringing about an im- 








provement in statistics for the paper industry. 








The Committee on Statistical Procedure for the Paper Indus- 








try, of which Mr. C. B. Morgan, treasurer of the S. D. Warren 











Company, Boston, is chairman, and Mr. Paul S. Hanway, statis- 








tician of the American Paper and Pulp Association, is secretary, 








has met several times and a tentative schedule was submitted to 








Washington. On July 30, Mr. M. C. Dobrow, assistant secretary 














of the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association, and Mr. Han- 








way met with Messrs. Matthews, Daly, Rolle, Meese and Schnit- 








man, of the Department of Commerce, to discuss changes in the 
Paper and Wood Pulp Schedules for 1927. 














Practically all the recommendations of the committee were 








adopted. 








Since then, the Department has shown its entire willingness to 








cooperate with the paper industry by offering a separate schedule 








of converted paper products to include about forty items of major 








importance selected on a basis of the annual value of the product. 








The value of such a schedule in determining distribution of pri- 








mary production of paper cannot be over estimated. 








It not only will show the tonnage of paper going into conver- 








sion, but will help to simplify the study of body stock distribution 








by grades. At the same time, the data will ultimately help to pre- 











determine trends of consumption for certain grades of wood pulp. 








In addition to this schedule, the Census Bureau has under con- 








sideration an annual abbreviated census of production, shipments, 








capacity, etc., for paper and for wood pulp. 








Such schedules would obviate the present necessity for waiting 





two years for a report which when issued is more than a year 





old and its value reduced to a matter of record. 











The changes which the statistical committee recommended and 





which were pressed by Mr. Dobrow and Mr. Hanway were con- 





sidered as essential in use for research by the paper industry. 





To date, there has been a mass of generalization which made a 








tie-up for specific use rather difficult. 








Certain of the affiliated associations as well as the American 








Paper and Pulp 





Association have been endeavoring to collect 
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statistics in more detail and promptness so that lines of research 
beneficial to the industry could be undertaken. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, has offered the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion and its staff to the industry and to all Associations touching 
the paper industry in any way. Many associations have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer and as a result, the American Paper and 
Pulp Association is fulfilling an obligation in establishing closer 
and more helpful contacts with its members and the affiliated 
associations. 


BIG PLANS FOR SAFETY CONGRESS 

How to make America a safer country will be discussed by 
more than 300 speakers, who will address ninety different sessions 
of the Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress, which will be held at 
the new Stevens Hotel, Chicago, September 26-30. Men and 
women from various cities will tell their experiences in the pre- 
vention of accidents on the streets and highways, in other public 
places, at home, throughout industry, on the sea and in the air, 
Fire prevention specialists will show how the toll taken by flames 
can be reduced, and medical authorities will explain what steps 
are necessary for the conservation of industrialists’ health, dwell- 
ing on keeping both executives and laborers fit for their tasks. In 
addition, there will be an exhibit of commercial safety appliances 
and mechanical devices. There will be no charge for admission 
and both members and non-members of the National Safety 
Council will be welcome to attend all of the meetings. More than 
5,000 persons are expected to participate. 

How members of the Paper and Pulp Section of the National 
Safety Council have made such fine records during the past year 
will be explained at the convention. The sessions of the Paper 
and Pulp Section will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 27-28. W. J. Peacock, of the Northern Paper Mills, will 
call for reports of officers and committeemen, after which there 
will be addresses by Alvin F. Record, of the International Paper 
Company, on “Accident Analyses and Costs”; B. B. Rogers, of 
Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., on “Plant Inspection and 
Safety Committees,” and C. K. Boyer, of the Interlake Pulp and 
Paper Company, on “Standard Guarding and the Code.” On 
Wednesday morning the presiding officer will be M. G. Hoyman, 
of the Kimberly-Clark Company. After the election of officers 
there will be a symposium on “Selling Safety in Paper Mills,” in 
which R. S. Turner, of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, W. E. Walker, of the Kalamazoo Parchment Company, and 
J. H. Slater, of the Escanaba Paper Company, will participate. 
D. C. Everest, president of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, will tell “Why Safety Is Worth While.” 

The accident situation in the chemical industry will be dwelt on 
by C. F. Whittemore, of the Western Electric Company, on Tues- 
day morning, September 27. Dr. J. W. Stillman, of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., will dwell on the “Prevention of Accidents in 
Chemical Laboratories,” and A. A. Backhaus, of the U. S. Indus- 
trial Alcohol Company, will point to the “Dangers from Static 
Electricity in the Handling of Solvents.” 

At the Wednesday morning session of the Chemical Section, 
J. M. Rowland, of the Hooker Electrochemical Company, will dis- 
cuss “The Safe Preparation of Tanks and Other Chemical Appa- 
K. W. Cosgrove, M. D., of the 


ratus for Repair and Inspection.” 
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Henry Ford Hospital, will talk about “The Initial Treatment of 
Chemical Eye Burns.” Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, of Yale Uni- 
yersity, will present a “Summary of the Results of the National 
Safety Council’s Spray Coating Study.” 

On Thursday morning, there will be a general discussion of 
chemical plant safety from the standpoint of the plant manage- 
ment by A. B. Nixon, of the Hercules Powder Company, the 
insurance carrier, by E. C. Jacobs, of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, and the medical department, by P. H. 
Hourigan, M. D., of the Larkin Company. 

Organized accident prevention efforts have conserved the lives 
of 122,764 men, women and children since 1913, according to esti- 
mates made by the National Safety Council. If the deaths from 
automobile accidents were not considered, a saving of 284,296 
would be shown as a result of the perpetual campaign of safety 
in industrial establishments, residences and public places. These 
figures are based on the rate of accidental deaths in 1913, con- 
sidered a normal peace time year and the average rate of ten years 
prior to 1913. 

From 1913 to. 1926, inclusive, accidents have caused the deaths 
of approximately 1,146,428 persons. If accidents during those 
years had continued to occur at the 1913 rate, 1,269,192 people 
would have been killed. During that period, 160,732 men, women 
and children were killed by automobiles alone, which is 102,889 
more victims than there would have been if the 1913 rate had been 
maintained ever since. 

Beginning about 1913 many organizations became actively en- 
gaged in organized safety work. While the U. S. Stee] Corpora- 
tion and the International Harvester Company and some other 
industries were engaged in such activities prior to then it was not 
until 1913, when the National Safety Council was organized, that 


industrial leaders generally began to appreciate that accidents 
didn’t just happen but were caused and could be prevented. 


International Paper Shows Big Gain in Net 


The consolidatel account of the International Paper Company 
tor the first half of 1927 shows total revenue of $7,071,551, net 
revenue available for dividends of $2,407,253, and a balance of 
$176,119 after dividends added to surplus. This compares with a 
gross of $4,431,662, a net of $1,277,216, and a surplus deficit of 
$71,893 in the same period of 1926. 

The gross revenue for the June quarter was $3,896,971, against 
$2,643,857 in the second quarter of 1926, and net income after in 
terest, depreciation, amortization and Federal taxes of $1,413,029, 
against $1,015,507 the year before. The surplus, June 30, 1927, 
was $22,463,949, against $21,854,114 at the end of June, 1926. 

The dividend charges shown for the second quarter of 1927, 
amounting to $1,397,453, represent the accrual during that quarter 
of the dividends payable in the third quarter. As a large amount 
of additional preferred and common stock was issued late in the 
second quarter, the dividends payable in the third quarter and 
accrued during the second quarter exceeded the dividends actually 
paid during the second quarter by $563,773. Dividend charges 
were $799,593 in the second quarter of 1926. 


Receiver for National Coated Paper Corp. 
Pawrucker, R. 1, August 15, 1927—Upon petition of a creditor, 
the William K. Toole Company of Pawtucket, Arthur A. Thomas 
was appointed temporary receiver for the National Coated Paper 
Corporation, in a décree filed in Superior Court last week before 
Judge Charles A Walsh. The receiver’s surety is set at $25,000 

in the decree. Huddy and Mculton appeared as counsel. 
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Consolidated First 5%4s Well Secured 


Looking over the list of récent new bond flotations. the first 
mcrtgage Series A gold 5%s sold by the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company appear attractive on the basis of security arid 
the rate of return offered, says the Financial Editor of the New 
York Evening Post. 

‘Lhese bonds, which run for twenty years; carry a coupon of 
543 per cent and are priced to yield 5.75 per cent. They are se- 
cured by a first mortgage on virtually all the real estate, plant 
and equipment owned by the parent compary, valued at more than 
$5,000,000 after liberal depreciation, and further by the pledge 
virtually of all the outstanding stocks and bonds of its subsidiar- 
ics, whose properties have a combined book value of more than 
$3,700,000. 

The issuing company is among the largest producers of news 
print, wall paper and high-grade sulphite fiber in this country. 
Four mills owned and operated in Wisconsin have a combined 
capacity of 400 tons daily of which some 300 tons is in news print. 

One of its wholly owned subsidiaries, the consolidated Water 
Power Company, operates three hydro-electric plants in Wiscon- 
sin with combined installed capacity of 35,000 horse power, with 
the necessary transmission lines, etc., to carry current generated 
to its mills and almost 3,000 private meters in the town of Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

The Thunder Bay Paper Company, which, like the aforemen- 
tioned, is a wholly owned subsidiary, having been acquired last 
year, owns and operates a news print plant at Port Arthur, Ont. 
The capacity of this project is being brought up from 125 tons 
of news print daily to 250 tons. 

Through ownership in fee or long-term grants the company 
and its subsidiaries hold the rights to around 6,000,000 cords of 
good quality timber which can be hauled to the various mills 
within reasonable costs. 

Upon giving effect to this piece of financing these bonds will 
constitute the only outstanding funded debt of the company and 
its subsidiaries with the exception of a $2,000,000 issue of Con- 
solidated Water Power first mortgage 5% per cent bonds. 

A semi-annual sinking fund is provided for, starting April 30, 
next year, which will be sufficient to retire upward of 75 per cent 
of the principal amount of the new issue to maturity. The aver- 
age of arnvtcl ezrnirgs for the five years and four months to 
April 30 last, after depreciation, depletion, etc., was equivalent 
to three times annual interest requirements, and in the first four 
months of the current year,were at a rate equivalent to approx- 
imately four times such requirements. 


Big Merger Reported on Pacific Coast 


Dispatches in the daily press state that the National Paper 
Products Company, a subsidiary of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany and the Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, announced 
today an arrangement to merge its competing pulp and paper 
board departments into a new corporation to be chartered in 
Delaware. The companies will transfer book assets of about 
$14,000,000, including more than twenty Pacific Coast plants. The 
new company will be under the presidency of J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of National Paper Products Company, and the general 
managership of H. D. Patterson, who has been head of the Paraf- 
fine, pulp and paper box divisions. 


Rhinelander Paper Co. Installs Digester 

RHINLANDER, Wis., August 15, 1927—The Rhinelander Paper 
Company, has greatly enlarged its sulphite mill by the addition 
of a fifteen ton digester. The work of erection is being done 
by the Manitowoc Engineering Works, Manitowoc, Wis., from 
whom the digester was purchased. It will be ready for operation 
in two months, and it is expected to take care of the lately in- 
creased demands made on the sulphite department. 
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a the “Valleys” 
in Production Quality 


FTEN a chart of paper production—from 
a- quality standpoint—would disclose 


Rosin Size unprofitable dips or “‘valleys’’. 


In many cases this descent from high standards 
and of production may be traced to the size and the 
z manner in which sizing operations are con- 
Service ducted. 
The use of Kalbfleisch Rosin Size and System 
may be depended upon to maintain sizing re- 
sults at a profitable level. Kalbfleisch Rosin 
Size has established an enviable reputation for 
cleanliness and uniformity; and the helpfulness 
of the De Cew Sizing System, installed and su- 
tie pervised by Kalbfleisch engineers, likewise is 
_-for PAPER |) established. 
We sincerely believe that it is to your advantage 
to investigate the possibilities of Kalbfleisch 
Chemicals and Service for your production. 
Ask us to give you the facts. 


‘The 
KALBFLEISCH 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


FACTORIES : 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Kalamazoo, Mich. Elizabeth, N. J. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. De Quincy, La. Waterbury, Conn. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Ailanthus Wood As a Paper Making Material’ 


Tests Carried Out at the French School of Paper Making 
By L. Vidal and M. Aribert 


The tests were carried out on young trees, which are most 
suitable for papermaking as the wood is still soft and but 
slightly colored. Only trees about 10 to 12 centimeters in di- 
ameter were used, on which could be counted some 15 annual 
growth-rings. Two lots of wood were tested: one from Ardéche, 
which had grown on a silicious soil, and the other from Drome, 
which had grown on a calcareous soil. 


Structure of the Wood 

The woods were barely yellowish, almost white, and contained 
practically no heartwood; they did not have the greenish yellow 
tint which is characteristic of older wood. It has a fine, regu- 
lar, fairly dense grain, and a specific gravity of about 0.6. In 
each annual ring the springwood shows up as a narrow, very 
porous ring, consisting of large vessels, easily visible with the 
naked eye, while the summerwood consists of fibers, mixed with a 
few much smaller vessels. There is an appreciable difference in 
color between the autumnwood, which is yellowish, and the sum- 
merwood which is whiter. 

The samples were scasoned and cut into thin pieces with a 
draw-knife. Analysis showed the samples to contain 9 per cent 
moisture, which was naturally taken into account when cal- 
culating the yields. The Ardéche sample contained 50 per cent 
cellulose, determined by Cross and Bevan’s chlorination method, 
and the Dréme sample 48.5 per cent; the ash contents were 0.72 
and 0.75 per cent, respectively. The water extract, containing 
the gums and other soluble constituents of the wood, was about 
4 per cent; the alcohol extract was 1 per cent, and the ether extract 
0.8 per cent. the two latter containing the oils and resins present 
in the wood. 

It is quite evident that this wood is too hard to be made into 
gtoundwood, so we contented ourselves with making chemical 
pulping tests. Moreover, as the samples available were not suffi- 
cient to make a run on the papermachine, we had to be content 
with making hand-sheets from the pulp we obtained. 

Alkaline Process Used 

Owing to the nature of the wood, the alkaline process is the 
only one suitable for the treatment of this species. We made 
several caustic soda cooks in a stationary, experimental di- 
gester, with indirect heating. Disregarding those cooks which 
gave negative results, we shall mention the two following ones, 
which gave a usable pulp. 


= F 
Coun tanslated from Le Papier xxx, 183-186, February, 1927, by A. Papineau- 
re. 


A mild cook was obtained with 


tr ene ee ere Pree er 25 per cent 
Concententinn. of Cae TR: i dine coi avin he Koa e a0 bcc 12° Baumé 
I issn cad 5 4b 0 EROS CEs c etna sewed eens dents 3 kilos 
See OE WO ai oi ccicdeatiwaeaskdatecres ctcciates 8 hours 


After removing from the autoclave, the pulp was washed and 
defibered in a small experimental beater. It was hard, and 
could be defibered with difficulty. It was of a reddish, wine-less 
color. The yield of unbleached pulp was 50 per cent. 

This unbleached pulp could be used as such for wrapping papers 
or for boards. It could perhaps be bleached, but with great 
difficulty, and even then not perfectly. Using as much as 30 per 
cent of bleaching powder gives only a rather poor, cream-colored 
pulp. 

A bleachable pulp can be produced by cooking more severely, 
as follows: 


ee Gat os 54:05 canard cucntanr aides tsndeweeanens 30 per cent 
Cotas Of Gib TEE Bcc hi cvevivedascccdsieuves 15° Baumé 
WEE pc ceeWa ete kedoveks caudandiviscee sia daenenns 3 kilos 
I | hos ccaccaneanawesdecksere<hbantownd 8 hours 


The resultant product is much softer and can be defibered with- 
out trouble; but it still has a reddish color. The yield is unly 
46 per cent, or 4 per cent less than under the milder treatment. 

The pulp was bleached cold, without addition of acid, and a 
good white was obtained with a consumption of 23 per cent of 
bleaching powder. The yield of bleached pulp could not be 
determined accurately because the fibers are so small that some 
of them pass through even very fine sieves (we used a 70-mesh 
sieve), resulting in quite appreciable losses. We obtained a yield 
of 40 per cent, but publish this figure with all due reserve, as 
we consider that it must be low. 

No difference could. be observed in the ease of treatment of the 
Ardéche sample and the Drome sample. 


Microscopic Examination of the Fibers 


Under the microscope, ailanthus pulp is seen to consis: of 
short fibers, which is its outstanding characteristic. The fiber- 
length varies from 0.5 to 1.0 millimeter, averaging 0.8 milli- 
meter. They are prismatic in shape, somewhat flattened, and with 
thick wall having only fine, slit-like pits. The lumen is quite 
wide, and broadens out considerably towards the center of the 
fiber, which swells cut at this point. They vary in width from 
0.020 to 0.030 millimeter, being about 0.025 millimeter on the aver- 
age. The ends taper rather sharply and are not bifurcated. As 
regards the shape and the thickness of the fiber wall, there is no 
sharp distinction between summer and autumn fibers. On ac- 
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count of their shortness and also of the ratio of their length to 
their diameter, these fibers have a very indifferent felting power. 

The vessels are not very numerous, much less so than in poplar 
or birch, for example, and they exhibit considerable variation 
in size. The spring vessels are very large, their width (meas- 
ured flat) being as high as 0.400 millimeter, while the summer 
and autumn vessels are narrower, varying from 0.200 down to 
0.050 and even 0.040 millimeter. The height (or length) of the 
vessels varies much less than their width, averaging from 0.100 
to 0.150 millimeter, irrespective of their width: :he spring vessels 
are therefore broader than they are high, and are drumshaped, 
while the summer and autumn vessels are in the form of elongated 


cylinders. The ends of the vessels ire always sloping instead 





PHOTOMICROGRAPH OF AILANTHUS Woop 


uf perpendicular to the axis, and the terminal openings are con- 
seguently oblique; these openings are always plain and unlatticed. 
The vessels, particularly the narrow ones, may have a ternunal 
appendix, which is either small or entirely absert in the larger 
vessels. The pits consist of a large number of very sma!’ areolas 
which honeycomb the wall of the vessel, 7 
ike greater portion. 


which they cover 
\ very characteristic feature is the extremely 
fine and close helicc.:dal striations covering the whcele surface o1 
the vessel; they are more apparent in certain parts of the ves- 
scl, but they actually cover the whole surface of the wall. This 
striation, however, 15 not present on all the vessels, or at least il 
is not visible on all of them after treatment with caustic scda 
to convert the wood into pulp. According to our observations, 
it is peculiar to the narrow vessels, and probably to those formed 
towards the end of the growing season. It constitutes a good 
means for the identification of the pulp, for this striation, which 
is due to local thickening of the wall which projects inside the 
vessel, is to be found-in but a small number of paper making 
.pecies, such as linden, maple, ash, chestnut, and broom. In 
the latter species, however, the arrangement of the striation is 


different, and moreover the shape of the vessels and of the fibers 
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is such that there is little liklihood of their being mistaken for 
ailanthus. 

In addition to these constituents. ailanthus pulp also contains 
small rectangular cells which come from the medullary rays. 
They are not numerous and possess no very characteristic feature. 

In samples which we examined these various constituents were 
completely isolated and no undisintegrated bundles remained, show- 
ing that defibering was thcrongh and complete. Moreover, they 
were completely delignified and were stained a deep purple by 
zinc chloro-iodide, as is thé case with all broad-leaved woods after 
treatment with caustic soda. 


Essentially a Filler Pulp 
Such is ailanthus cellulose. It is essentially a filler pulp; that 
is, it can be used only in admixture with stronger pulns which 
give the requisite strength to the sheet. 

Bleached ailanthus pulp could certainly be used, when blended 
as above stated, in the manufacture of fine papers; as « matter 
of fact this is probally the only use to which it could be put, 
and even for this purpose it is inferior to poplar or aspen pulps, 
the fibers of which, though short, exceed 1 millimeter in length. 

The unbleached pulp is of practically no use, as, owing to the 
shortness of the fibers, it could only give a weak wrapping paper 
which would be absolutely valueless. 

But though ailanthus pulp could, strictly speaking, be of some 
value when considered ‘from a purely technical standpoint, it 
certainly could not be economically and profitably used in paper 
making. The rather Crastic treatment required would necessarily 
be expensive and would give a low-grade product at a high cost. 

Dry Quenching Equipment Corp. Formed 

George E. Learnard, president of the International Combustion 
Engineering Corporation has announced the acquisition from Sul- 
zer Brothers, Winterthur, Switzerland of the Sulzer System for 
dry quenching coke which will be developed in this country by 
a new subsidiary, Dry Quenching Equipment Corporation. 

The Sulzer System is widely used in Europe for cooling coke 
without the use of water. Steam is produced for power and 
plant purposes during the cooling process, thus diverting to use- 
ful work the sensible heat 
by wet quenching. 

The first unit in America was installed by Sulzer Brothers for 
the Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation where the eauipment 
is exceeding the manufacturer’s guarantee in daily operation. 

The directors of the new corporation are: George E. Learnard, 
Chairman, H. D. Savage, President; G. G. G. Hunter, Vice- 
President George H. Hansel, Treasurer; Hans Sulzer, of Winter- 
thur, Switzerland; F. Oederlin, of Winterthur, Switzerland; E. 
N. Goodwin, New York. 

Walter Sennhauser, at present connected with Sulzer Brothers 
ot Winterthur, will come to this country as Chief Engineer. 


»f the coke, which is at present lost 


Judge Moore Honored 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Covincton, Va., August 15, 1927.—With characteristic dignity, 
yet in an address marked by charming wit, Judge George K. An- 
derson delighted the large and representative assemblage which 
gathered in the Alleghany County courthouse at Covington, when 
the portraits of eleven Virginians who have contributed to Alle- 
ghany’s accomplishments and general history were presented to 
the county. 

Judge Anderson paid a brilliant and most eloquent tribute to 
Judge Forrest Moore, who, he said, had done more to carry for- 
ward the interests of Covington and Alleghany County than any 
other one man, the directors of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company having voted to bring their great plant to Covington 
upon Judge Moore’s advice, thus adding millions to the resources 
of this section. He would be delighted, he said, to see the people 
of Alleghany bring him here to reside and build him a home. 
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Use of Treated Wood for Machine Room Roofs 


By George D. Bearce * 


The machine room roof of a paper mill is subjected to very 
exacting conditions due to the high temperature humid air that 
comes in contact with the under side of the roof surface. The 
relatively short life of the ordinary wood deck roof has lead to 
the adoption of concrete, gypsum and other socalled semipermanent 
roofs. This class of roof construction has the two following dis- 
advantages over wood: 

1. High initial installation or replacement cost; 
2. Lower insulating value. 

The increased investment cost of this type of roof when used 
in a new mill that is being built may not look high because of 
the large expenditures for other construction and equipment. 
Nevertheless, it is there and all steel work and supports must be 
designed to meet the demand of a heavier load, thus adding to the 
expense when compared to a wood roof. 

The second disadvantage of the semipermanent type of roof is 
its lower insulatiing value. This is far reaching, since the heat 
lost by radiation creates lower temperatures on the under side of 
the machine room roof, and this in turn will cause condensation 
unless more ventilating air at high temperature is supplied. This 
condition, therefore, affects the design of the ventilating equipment 
and steam required to keep the machine room in good condition. 

The following table indicates the relative value of various ma- 
terials used in the construction of paper machine roofs: 


Heat transfer per degree 


difference ge sq. ft. per 
day of 24 hours 
3 in. concrete slab and roofing..............0eee8. 9.4 


in. gypsum slab roof....... Re eceeccccccceccccces 7.9 
2% in. wood deck (yellow pine).............ee00- 4.8 


If insulation is used on any type of roof it retards heat transfer 
and helps the condition. The following table shows the relative 
value of various roofing materials combined with insulation: 


Heat transfer per degree 
difference sq. ft. per 
day of 24 hours 
3 in. gypsum slab roof (not insulated).............. 7.9 
3 in. concrete slab and roofing (1 in. of sheet cork).. 4.1 
2% in wood deck (1 in. of sheet cork or Balsam wool) 2.9 


(Data compiled from the report of “The Insulation Committee 
of the American Society of Insulating Engineers” and other au- 
thentic sources.) 

This would indicate that the heat loss in wood due to radiation 
is 1/2 to 1/3 that of concrete or gypsum. When all roofs are 
insulated with the same materials wood has more than 30 per 
cent advantage from a heat loss standpoint. Although the actual 
saving in coal consumption due to a better insulation may be only 
a few hundred dollars a year in the average sized machine room, 
the intangible savings and improved atmospheric conditions are of 
considerable importance. 

It is recognized that a wood roof for a machine room is eco- 
nomical to construct but that the conditions to which it is subjected 
create conditions favorable to decay and shorten the life of the 
roof. This can be largely overcome by the use of wood preserva- 
tives. One prominent authority on wood preservation has made 
the following statement: “It is our belief that a thorough treat- 
ment with a good preservative should make an ordinary paper 
mill roof last 25 or 30 years and possibly much longer.” 

New Wood Preservative 

Various kinds of wood preservation methods have been used in 
this country but recently the “Wolman Salts” process has been 
introduced. The principal constituents of this preservative are 
sodium fluoride dinitrophenol and a bicromate, and tests indicate 
that this is one of the most toxic and effective wood preserva- 
tives available. Wolman Salts have been used in Germany for 
over 20 years on railroad ties, mine props, poles, etc., with good 


a 


* = : > . . 7 
Engineer, News Print Service Bureau, New York. 


success. Records show that untreated mine timbers lasted less 
than one year in bad locations, but treated props stand up 10 to 
20 years. 

The Wolman Salts treatment of lumber does not change the 
characteristics of the wood. The penetration of this preservative, 
especially in the sap wood, is very deep. when properly done and 
it, therefore, is an extremely effective agent against all wood 
destroying fungi. Although this salt is soluble in water it is non- 
hygroscopic and leaches out very slowly under severe conditions; 
consequently it is one of the most permanent preservatives known. 

Since the sap wood of the pines is easily penetrated with pre- 
servative, it is possible to use the less expensive grades of lumber 
instead of the “select” yellow pine. The Wolman Salts have no 
ccrrosive action on metals, are odorless and lumber so treated 
can be painted or worked the same as untreated stock. Moreover 
these salts reduce the inflammability of the lumber. 


Preserved Wood vs. Semi-Permanent Roofs 

The installation cost and life of a machine room roof are the 
two important factors to be considered. Probably this is more 
important in case of a reconstruction job than a new unit, Com- 
parative figures indicate that the estimated cost of installing new 
machine room roofs of gypsum is about 20 per cent more than 
the ordinary 3 inch wood deck roof. The additional cost of treated 
lumber over untreated stock is about 15 per cent, thus giving the 
wood deck roof considerable advantage in first cost. This is un- 
important compared to the intangible reduction in operation costs 
due to better insulation and improved ventilating conditions in 
the machine room. This economy goes on every day the mill is 
operating. 

Concrete and corkboard insulation have been used by several 
companies with good success, but the original cost is very much 
higher and the insulating ability of this combination is even less 
than a regular wood roof. If an insulating material such as 
Balsam wool, sheet cork or Celotex is used on a regular wood 
deck roof, it is the best combination obtainable at a reasonable 
figure from a standpoint of heat insulation. 

Life of Machine Room Roofs 

The adoption of the semi-permanent type of roof is too recent 
to get an accurate estimate of the life of this material. One miif 
that had a non-insulated concrete machine room roof had diffi- 
culty after approximately 15 years and expected to replace it. The 
trouble experienced may have been due to the quality of the 
concrete together with the moisture conditions in the machine 
room created because of no insulation. 

The gypsum roof is also semipermanent, but when subjected to 
high temperature and humidity conditions may not last much 
Icnger than an ordinary wood roof. Cases have been reported 
where the life of this type of roof was even less than that cited 
above for concrete where very difficult humidity conditions were 
encountered. If the room is well ventilated and the machines 
equipped with hoods, good service may be expected from a gypsum 
roof. 

The ordinary wood roof may last from 8 to 12 years depending 
upon the conditions to which it is subjected. If according to 
the authority on wood preservation quoted above that a well 
treated paper mill roof should last 30 years or longer, treated 
lumber would have nearly the same value from a service stand- 
point as the semipermanent roofing materials. 

From a standpoint of construction and operating cost, it would 
seem that wood roof that has been well treated with a good pre- 
servative should be one of the most satisfactory materials to use 
on a machine room roof, especially when used in combination with 
a good insulating material. 
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Lime for the Absorption of Chlorine in Paper 
Mill «Bleach Liquor”’ Practice” 


By A. H. Hooker, Sr. 


In selecting a line for the absorption of chlorine we consider 
the production of either dry “bieaching powder” or liquid bleach. 
By far the largest use for these two products is in the paper mills. 
Until quite recently chlorine was nearly always purchased by the 
paper mills in the form of bleaching powder; consequently, the 
lime used to absorb the chlorine was purchased and hydrated by 
the manufacture of chlorine. A very radical change has taken 
place, however, and the use of bleaching powder has been rapidly 
displaced by the use of liquid chlorine and the purchase by paper 
mills of hydrated lime, in fifty pound bags, or burned lime hy- 
drated at the mill and the absorption of chlorine in a milk-of-lime 
suspension. The ultimate aim in the paper mill, whether using 
bleaching powder or liquid chlorine and milk of lime, is to obtain 
the chlorine in the form of a solution of calcium hypochlorite 
plus calcium chloride, together with a small amount of free 
soluble lime and in a clean solution. Such solutions are in- 
variably prepared by decantation and generally with a return 
counter wash so as to obtain all the values possible from the 
sludge. One must understand this operation clearly before he can 
decide on the qualities of the lime most suited to his use. 


Preparation of Bleach Solution from Bleaching Powder 


Let us consider first the preparation of a typical bleach solution 
from bleaching powder. This lime must first be hydrated in a 
mechanical hydrator. It is then spread in layers a few inches 
thick on the floor of a bleaching chamber or handled in a mechau- 
ical hleach machine. Chlorine is absorbed to a point where there 
will be present about 38 per cent of total chlorine and 62 per cent 
of hydrated lime, excess moisture, and impurities. Not more than 
80 per cent of the actual lime present is combined with the chlorine, 
an excess of about 20 per cent being required to “stabilize” the 
bleach. When this bleach is received by the consumer it must be 
dissolved and made into clear solution for use. Such bleach 
solutions usually contain from 21 to 42 grams of available chlorine 
per liter, 21 grams equal half a pound of 35 per cent bleach per 
gallon. 


Let us take a typical solution containing in its finished state 
about 0.8 pound of 35 per cent bleach per gallon, equal to 33.6 
grams of available chlorine per liter.. Assuming that we have two 
tanks each 10 feet deep and 10 feet square equipped with agitators, 
these tanks will have a capacity of 1,000 cubic feet or 7,500 gal- 
lons, each, and can be operated on the counter-wash system. A 
drum of bleach will weight about 750 pounds. One drum will 
therefore correspond to 0.1 pound of bleach per gallon. If we 
add six drums of bleach at about 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.), 
mix this bleach for about 15 minutes, and allow it to settle, we will 
find that with a good quality of bleach we have at the end of 
2 hours 30.5 per cent of sludge, 3 hours 21.6, 4 hours 19, 5 hours 
17, 10 hours 13 per cent, or 1.3 feet of actual sludge. If we mixed 
this bleach with colder water or if it was made with lime which 
did not settle so well, the volumes of sludge over this same period 
of time would be materially increased. The same would be equally 
true, of course, if we added more bleaching powder. With the same 
quality of bleach and the same amount added but with a difference 
of mixing it at 15 degrees C. (59 degrees F.) we would have at 
the end of 2 hours 47 per cent of sludge, 3 hours 35.75, 4 hours 

* Presented under the title “Importance of the Proper Lime in the Use of 
Liquid Chlorine for Bleaching and Sterilization” as a part of the Lime Sym- 
posium before the Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry at the 
73rd Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Richmond, Va., April 11 to 
16, 1927; reprinted from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, June, 1927. 


1 Member TAPPI; Technical Director, Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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29, 5 hours 22.25, and 10 hours 18.75 per cent of sludge. This 
is the actual sludge in the tank. In addition to this, in decanting 
the clear liquor, there is always left a certain amount above the 
sludge, 4 inches equal to 3.3 per cent on a 10 foot tank, which 
must be added to the above sludges. We would thus have aj 
the end of 5 hours about 20 per cent residue left in one case and 
about 28.5 per cent in the other. 

If we were so operating our tanks as to make one batch every 
24 hours in each of the tanks giving two counter-washings, we 
would have a settling time of 5% hours for the strong liquor 
that is used for storage, 4%2 hours for the first wash which is 
returned as a makeup to mix with the bleaching powder, and 6 
hours for the second wash which is returned to mix with the 
sludge. obtained from the first strong liquor, or an available aver- 
age of about 5 hours’ settling time. Counter-washing in this way, 
the amount lost in the sludge is, of course, proportional to the 
residual sludge. A 2 per cent loss would correspond to about 
23 per cent of sludge and a 4 per cent loss to about 28 per cent 
of sludge. It will thus be seen that the amount of loss is prac- 
tically doubled by the difference between these two typical set 
things, while increasing the sludge to 35 per cent would mean a 10 
per cent loss. It will be seen, therefore, that in the manufacture 
cf bleach it is extremely important to the consumer that the lime 
used should have excellent settling qualities; also that it should 
be mixed with water at a proper temperature to bring out the 
true value of the settling quality. ; 

Another word of caution is that excessive agitation of the 
bleaching powder produces poor settling, all other conditions being 
equal. The mixing of bleach by circulation through a centri- 
fugal pump is injurious to the settling of that bleach. 
Preparation of Liquid Bleach Solution from Liquid Chlorine 

Turning now to the preparation of liquid bleach solutions from 
liquid chlorine in the paper mill, we find that the same general 
rules will apply—that if chlorine is added to an agitated tank 
containing milk of lime it will be absorbed and produce a solu- 
tion practically identical with that obtained from bleaching powder. 
As the addition of chlorine to lime evolved heat, we wili have a 
temperature rise of about 1 degree C. for each 3 grams of chlor- 
ine added per liter, or 0.6 degrees F. (0.3 degrees C.) per gram; 
consequently, if we are preparing a solution containing 30 grams 
per liter of added chlorine the temperature will be increased about 
16 degrees C. (18 degrees F.). Starting with water at 15 de 
grees C. (59 degrees F.), we would end with a solution of 25 
degrees C. (77 degrees F.). Starting with water in the summer 
time, which might be 25 degrees C. (77 degrees F.), we would 
end with a solution at 35 degrees C. (95 degrees F.). This is the 
upper limit but still safe for solutions of this strength and, of 
course, this added heat materially improves the settling if it is 
vot carried to the point of decomposition. 

In passing chlcrine into a suspension of milk of lime, if we have 
a poor settling lime, we may obtain on the first chlorination as 
much sludge as would be obtained from an equal strength of 
bleaching powder settled as the same temperature. In that event 
oniy one batch could be made before washing the residual sludge 
with three counter-washes and the tankage capacity would not be 
increased over that obtainable with a good bleaching powder, im 
spite of the fact that only about 10 per cent of excessive lime was 
used to insure the stability of the solution instead of 20 per cent 
with bleach. If, on the other hand, we use a quality of lime which 
would have made good settling bleach, taking advantage of the 
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temperature used in making the solution and of the fact that, 
while a 10 per cent excess of lime is required for the first batch, 
each successive batch will require only enough added lime to 
correspond to the chiorine added, we can build up at least four 
batches before there is any occasion to wash the sludge. If we 
do this and prepare a solution containing 33.6 grams of available 
chlorine, equal to 0.8 pound of 35 per cent bleach per gallon, 
we can operate our same two tanks on the basis of making four 
batches per tank every -36 hours with a settling period as fol- 
lows: 3 hours for the first batch, 4 hours for the second, 4 
hours for the third, and 5 hours for the fourth; 4% hours settling 
the first wash and 5 hours settling the second wash. This will 
give us two and two-third batches per tank every 24 hcurs. It 
will also mean the loss in washing of 2 per cent of one batch on 
every four batches, or 0.5 per cent loss as against a2 per cent 
loss with poor lime or good bleaching powder. It will also mean 
that the excess lime is carried along through four batches instead 
of with each individual batch; consequently, it will reduce the 
lime consumption very materially. It makes very little difference 
in the absolute capacity of the tank, operating with a fair quality 
of bleach or with liquid chlorine and hydrated lime, whether we 
are making a solution that contains 20 grams of chlorine per liter 
or 30 grams of chlorine per liter, and operating on a good schedule 
about 600 pounds of bleach can be handled for 1,000 gallons’ ca- 
pacity in 24-hours or the equivalent of 1,600 pounds of bleach as 
liquid chlorine and hydrated lime in the same tankage and in 
the same period of time. With an| inferior lime the capacity of the 
tankage may be reduced to that of a good bleaching powder. 


Characteristics of Suitable Lime 

The next question is—what are the characteristics required for 
suitable lime? The chemical analysis alone will not tell the 
story. Assuming that we have a lime that contains not over 2 
per cent of magnesia, not over 1 per cent of silica, and not over 
0.5 per cent alumina, iron, etc., it may be suitable for either bleach 
or use in the preparation of liquid bleach. If to this we add the 
fact that, when hydrated to a dry hydrate containing about 25 
oer cent of water, it does not bulk dry over 200 cc. per 100 grams, 
we probably have a useful lime. This bulk test can be readily 
made by adding 60 cc. of water to 100 grams of powdered burned 
lime, hydrating, and noting the characteristics of the hydrate. A 
great many hydrates will bulk more than 250 cc. per 100 grams of 
hydrate. 

This will probably point to undesirable features for the man- 
utacture of a good settling bleaching powder but may not mean a 
poor lime for making liquid bleach. The writer has in mind the 
characteristics of two limes that act physically very much the 
same when hydrated, particularly as regards bulk. One of these 
is extremely pure chemically and when treated with chlorine in 
the form of liquid bleach gives a low sludge and a large number 
of runs are possible, in spite of the fact that the hydrate is 
tather bulky and settles none too well before fully chlorinating. 
Another lime with very similar hydrating characteristics but con- 
taining more magnesia produces an excessive amount of sludge 
and is not nearly so desirable. A lime that is very dense when 
hydrated apparently can stand a considerable amount of impurity 
without giving excessive sludges. 

Test for Hydrated Lime 

Hydrated lime for mill use in preparing liquid bleach can be 
tested in the laboratory as follows: 

There should be available a cylinder of liquid chlorine and a 
hood with a good draft. Mix 40 grams of hydrate with water 
to 1,000 cc. in a 14 inch (36 cm.) liter cylinder. Pass in chlorine 
from the cylinder through a capillary tube and rubber connec- 
tion, using the capillary to some extent as a stirring rod in the 
cylinder. By starting with a temperature of 20 degrees C. chlor- 
ine bubbles will not be completely absorbed at the start; however, 
the rate of the addition of chlorine should be such that there is 
a temperature rise in the cylinder of about 1 degree every 3 min- 


(Continued) 
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utes. At the end of a 10 degree temperature rise we will have 
approximately 30 grams of added chlorine and this can be added 
in little less than half an hour. After obtaining a 10 degree 
temperature rise, the solution should be allowed to settle and 
the amount of sludge noted at the end of 14 minutes. Fourteen 
minutes’ settling in a 14 inch cylinder would correspond to 2 
hours’ settling in a 10 foot (3 meter) tank the temperature of 
which would :approximate 30 degrees C., We should now be able 
to pour, off more. than 800 cc. of clear solution and should, there- 
for, leave 200 cc. of sludge and solution. If we now add 30 
grams.of hydrate and again bring up the solution to 1,000 cc. and 
a temperature of 20 degrees C., we can add somewhere between 
24 and 27 grams of: chlorine without overchlorination. 

Assuming that .we add 24 grams of chlorine, meaning a temper- 
ature rise of 8 degrees, we can again repeat our settling test and 
again draw off 200 cc. of clear solution, which can be added to the 
first lot and again make up our solution by the addition«of an- 
other 30 grams of hydrate. This will give a third batch and into 
this third batch we can pass chlorine to the point where there is 
only a slight excess of lime, being careful not to overchlorinate. 
If we again allow this to settle and note the amount cf sludge 
at the end of 14 minutes, we will have, if the operation has been 
properly carried’ out, sufficient data to valuate the hydrate fairly. 
We will have used 100 grams of hydrate and this should have 
absorbed a total of about 85 grams of chlorine; hence the added 
temperature rise should have amounted to about a total of 28 
degrees. Anything more than 85 grams of chlorine absorbed 
would indicate an exceptionally good lime. The most important 
characteristic, however, would be the amount of sludge at this 
time. A very good lime would give about 20 per cent of actual 
sludge where 85 grams of chlorine have been passed: into 100 
grams of hydrate an‘ the concentration kept between 30 and 40 
grams ver liter. This will clearly point to the fact that four or 
more batches can be operated before the sludge is washed. On 
the other hand, if the amount of sludge so obtained is 40 per 
cent, we can hardly operate more than two batches without wash- 
ing the sludge and then the loss would be a little above normal. 
The character of a bleach solution so prepared should be noted 
by determining, the total and available chlorine in the solution; 
further than that, the solution should be set aside and, particularly 
the last run, allowed to stand on the sludge for a period of 24 
hours to note whether there are any characteristics in the lime 
which tend to cause undue decomposition of the solution. The 
development of a pink color in these solutions due to traces of 
manganese does not of itself offer any objections. 

Although this method of testing the lime may be a little labor- 
ious, it is more enlightening than any other method that the 
writer has tried. In addition to the qualities inherent in the 
lime itself, there is a material difference in the density of the 
hydrate _produced according to the way the lime is hydrated. As 
the method of hydration, however, depends so largely on the 
mechanical means used in hydrating it, there is only oné state- 
ment that can be made—aim for the densest possible hydrate with 
a given quality of lime. The peculiar physical qualities in the 
limestone itself and in the burned lime which to make the ulti 
mate impurities, including magnesia, settle well or poorly do not 
seem to come out in an ordinary chemical analysis, but are of 
utmost importance in the washing of sludges, and where a paper 
mill is pushed to capacity in producing bleach solutions a suitable 
lime is of utmost importance. It must be remembered that an 
excess of lime is always used and the more batches that can be 
run before throwing away this excess, the lower the lime-chlorine 
ratio will be kept. It should also be borne in mind that the chlor- 
ine used costs at least four times as much as the lime and that 
every sludge loss caused by lime is magnified by the value of the 
chlorine. lime of moderate purity which absorbs a consider- 
able amount. of chlorine might be used in a plant that had much 
more than ample settling capacity and a long period of time for 
washing and give a low lime-chlorine ratio without serious loss. 
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Fibramite 
A Material With Unlimited Possibilities 


By Paul Tacussel 


“Fibramite” is a product obtained by special treatment of a 
fibrous substance (either paper or fabric) impregnated with an 
organic binder (natural or synthetic resin), which is then sub- 
jected to a high temperature and an extremely high pressure. Its 
composition is fairly constant, and it contains 55 per cent of 
fibrous material and 45 per cent of organic binder. 


Properties 


Fibramite is made in several grades, all possessing the same 
general properties, but differing from one another in certain 
special properties which render them better suited for special 
purposes. 

It is insoluble in all known solvents. Dilute, non-oxidizing 
acids have no effect upon it; but in nitric and sulphuric acids 
and in concentrated alkali solutions it is attacked and swells up. 

It is very homogeneous and constitutes a very high grades in- 
sulator (density 1.32). It combines high dielectric resistance 
with great mechanical strength. Its absorption of oil or moisture 
is practically nil. It is not deformed even under very severe serv-. 
ice conditions. It can take a high polish, and is easily machined. 

Some grades of fibramite resist the action of heat, even up to 
carbenizing temperatures, while others are made so as to soften 
slightly at a given temperature in order to facilitate the manu- 
facture of objects of complicated shape. 


Applications 


The following list gives some of the applications of fibramite. 
It cannot be considered as complete, as new uses are ccntinually 
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Curve giving the breakdown voltage in kilovolts, as a function of the wall 
thickness, in mm. Tension alternative: 50 periodes. A. c. voltage: 50 cycles. 


suggesting themselves to those who are familiar with this “ma- 
terial with unlimited possibilities.” 

Insulating cylinders for transformers; pipes, boards and ma- 
chined parts for electrical apparatus; insulators for bus bars; sup- 
ports for electric conductors; insulating tubes for carrying elec- 
tric wires through walls; insulating partitions for high tension 
cells; insulators for X-ray transformers; telephone equipment; 


* Translated from Le 
Papineau-Couture. 
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Papier xxix, 1201-1204, November, 1926, by A. 


radio panels; sockets, couplings, handles, tubes, disks, washers for 
various purposes; supports, boxes, linings, fan blades, silent gears, 
L-inions, pulleys, unions, fireproof partitions for airplanes, parts of 
special belting, tubes for the chemical industry, ete. 


Various Grades of Fibramite 


Plates of No. 101 Fibramite (Brown) 

No. 101 fibramite is made of paper and synthetic resin. 

Its color is brown. From the standpoint of dielectric resist- 
ance and mechanical strength, it is the highest grade fibramite 


esses ega8 


Curve giving the length of the rings (or tubes) as a function of the voltage 
when testing in oil. 
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Tension disruptive en Kv 
Fic. 3. 


Curve of breakdown voltage in oil. Tubes immersed in the oil and heated 
with the latter. 

Specific gravity 
Breakdown voltage in oil, with spherical 

electrodes 12.5 mm. in diameter and 

5 mm. apart 48,000 v. 
Viscosity at 20° C. 6° Engler 
Distance between electrodes in mm. Breakdown voltage in kilovolts. 


Properties of Oil | 


prepared from paper. It can stand, for short periods, temperatures 
cf up to 140 degrees C. It can be sawn to the required dimen- 
sions, and drilled and threaded perpendicularly to the grain 
Sheets 3 mm. or less in thickness can be punched when heated 
to 135 degrees C. (No 121 fibramite, which is described a little 
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further, are recommended when a large number of threaded holes _ 


are required with the grain, or when complicated designs are to 
be punched or stamped out.) 

This grade is sold in sheets and plates 1350 by 650 mm., and 
from 0.5 to 60 mm. thick. Owing to its mechanical and dielectric 
properties, its use is recommended for general purposes, and 
wherever mechanical strength is particularly important. 

Plates of No. 101 Fibramite (Black) 


It differs from the previous grade by its color, and also by its 
slightly lower dielectric resistance, which is due to the pres- 
ence of the black pigment. As in the previous case, it is sold in 
sheets and plates 1350 by 650 mm., 0.5 to 60mm. thick. 


It is superior to ebonite, compressed fiber and similar insula- 
tors. Highly polished radio panels are mostly made cof black 
fibramite. 

Plates of No 121 Fibramite (Light-Colored) 

No. 121 fibamite is made from a special paper, impregnated with 
synthetic resin. It is the most homogeneous grade, and as a re- 
sult can easily be machined in all directions. Electrically and 
mechanically it is somewhat weaker than the other grades. 


One of its most valuable properties is the ease with which it 
can be punched. Thin sheets can be punched cold; but it is gen- 
erally preferable to heat to about 120 degrees C. before punching. 

It is sold in sheets 1,350 by 650 mm., and from 1 to 60 mm. 
thick. It is specially recommended for articles in which numer- 
ous holes are to be punched, or which require a considerable 
amount of drilling, threading and machining. 

No. 141. Plates (Grey) : 

This grade is made from asbestos paper, impregnated with 
synthetic resin, and its use is indicated for material which is to 
be subjected to temperatures over 140 degrees C. 

No. 151. Plates (yellow) 

The essential constituent of this grade is a cotton fabric, the 
several plies of which are bound by means of a special synthetic 
resin. It is exceptionally strong and tough, and it not injured 
by the action of oil or of water. It has a high elastic coefficient. 

It is recommended for use with high-frequency currents. 

It is sold in the form of boards 1,350 by 650 mm., and 4 to 60 
mm. thick 

It is used for its electric properties in wireless telegraphy with 
high-frequency currents, and for its mechanical properties in the 
manufacture of silent gears. 

No. 101. Tubes (Brown and Black) 

Tubes of No. 101 fibramite have the same general properties 
as the plates of the same grade and corresponding color. They 
are unaffected by such solvents as alcohol, benzine, turpentine, 
water, oil, and weak acid or alkaline solutions. They retain 
their shape and homogeneity even at a temperature of 140 de- 
grees C. for short periods of time, and can withstand a temper- 
ature of 100 degrees C. indefinitely. At high temperatures they 
are carbonized. They are easily machined. 

No. 101 fibramite is sold in tubes varying in diameter from 
3 to 2,000 mm., with walls from 1 to 60 mm. thick, and in lengths 
of 3mm. to 2,000 mm., and even more. 

Owing to their high strength and dielectric resistance, these 
tubes are used in all sorts of electrical equipment, from the small- 


est to the largest transformers, as well as for numerous mechan- 
cial purposes. 


Rods and Bars of Various Cross Sections 


Rods and bars of various cross sections are made from fibra- 
mite tubes. They are characterized by high dielectric resistance 
and mechanical strength. 


Insulation of Metal Bars and Pipes 
Metal bars and pipes can be insulated by applying a layer ot 
insulating fibramite. This is used mainly in the electrical indus- 


try, but also affords a neat and decorative coating for pipes or 
bars used for various purposes. 
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This grade is made from paper and shellac. It possesses good 
dielectric properties, but softens in hot oil or in hot air. 

The use of these tubes is indicated in electrical machines, in 
air or in oil, provided it is not subjected to a temperature greatly 
in excess of the atmosphere. This grade is recommended for hot 
molding ; for instance a round tube can be given any desired cross- 
sectional shape. 

Special tubes can be made containing asbestos, mica, sheet metal 
or metal foil, etc., for special purposes (for instance, condenser 
tubes or terminals, etc.).. 

Fibramite lends itself to the molding of special parts of var- 
icus shape, suitable for the particular use for which it is intended. 
These products will have essentially the same properties as the 
standard plates of the corresponding grade. 

We give herewith characteristic curves (Figs. 1, 2, 3) of the 
dielectric properties of fibramite. These properties are remarkably 
constant. 

We have already outlined the behavior of fibramite towards 
physical and chemical agents. 

We may add that the mechanical properties of fibramite are 
comparable to those of gaiac wood. 


New TAPPI Members 

Members admitted to the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry during the past few months include: 

Robert Bell-Irving, Powell River Company, Ltd., Powell River 
B. C. 

G. A. Brown, Bennett, Ltd, Chambly Canton, Que. 

D. S. Davis, International Paper Company, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

V. S. Denison, Paper and Textile Machinery Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

L. J. Dorenfeldt, St. Olavs Gt. 35, Oslo, Norway. 

Pierre Drewson, Barrett Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. E. H. Fair, Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., Mer- 
ritton, Ont. 

H. M. Ford, Northwestern Pulp and Paper Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

K. W. Fries, Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. 

J. C. Funcke, Riordon Pulp Corporation, Ltd., Hawkesbury, 
Ont. 

J. C. Gayler, SKF Industries, Inc, New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Gibbs, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

E. G. Ham, John ‘A. Manning Paper Company, Troy, N. Y. 

E. Heuser, Riordon Pulp Corporation, Ltd., Hawkesbury, Ont. 

G. K. Hill, Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wis. 

R. L. Hoenstine, York Haven Paper Company, York Haven, Pa. 

K. B. Howell, 99 Lenox Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

K. A. Hultan, 271 Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. C. Jennings, Nash Engineering Company, South Norwolk, 
n. 
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C. Jones, Michigan Carton Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

E. Koster, Itasca Paper Company, Little Falls, Minn. 

M. B. MacNeille, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Three Rivers, Mich. 
G. F. McCrea, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
E, E. Miller, Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. 
William Nash, William Nash, Itd., St. Pauls Cray, Kent Eng- 

land. 

F. C. Peterson, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. E. Piper, Dorr Company, New York, N. Y. 

J. L. Polk, Mohawk Paper Makers, Inc., Cohoes, N. Y. 

G. H. Pringle, Mead Pulp and Paper Company, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
E. B. Roberts, Bemis Brothers Bag Company, Peoria, IIl. 

G. M. Seidel, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

R. E. Sumner, Calco Chemical Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
G. H. Tomlinson, Canadian Cellulose Company, Ltd., Cornwall, 

Ont. 

F. B. Watson, National Biscuit Company, New York, N. Y. 

W. R. Willetts, Oxford Paper Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. R. Williams, Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wis. 
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S"\ Citrent Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of “Articles ‘and Notes of Papermaking Tayentions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of. Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clareniée’ J. West, Chairman 
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RA of the Cellulose Obtainea by G. Vernet at the 
Techriological Laboratory’ of Saigon. L. Vidal’ Mon. Papeterie 
Francaise 57, 130-135, March 15, 271-280 (June, 15, 1926). The 
conifers were cooked at 7 kg. per sq. cm. with a solution con- 
taining 69 g. of caustic soda per liter, and the deciduous woods 
were cooked at the’ same pressure with a solution containing 38 g. 
of caustic soda per 1. On cooking for 4% hours, Pinus merkusii 
(Jungh and de Vries). (also known as Lang-Bian pine and_as 
Laos two-leaved pine) gave a pulp which bleached with .some 
difficulty with a 35 per cent yield. The pulp is very similar to 
kraft made from Scotch pine, with very long, strong fibers., 
Cunninghamia sinensis (R. Br.), on cooking for 2% hours, and 
bleaching, gave a 35 per cent yield of pulp, similar to spruce, with 
fibers somewhat longer but not as strong. Four conifers which 
have ‘not yet been definitely identified gave approximately 40 per 
cent yields of pulp with fibers. slightly longer, but considerably 
weaker than spruce, and which would probably be suitable as a 
filler stock. Dipterocarpus punctualatus (Pierre) (Dau do) on 
cooking 3 hours gave 42 per cent of fairly strong pulp with 
medium fibers which would hydrate easily. Sterculia foetida, L., 
and S. hypochra (Pierre) (Trom) on cooking 4 hours gave 30 
per cent of pulp of fair strength and better than a mere filler. 
On cooking for 2 hours Terminalia arjuna (Wright) gave a 34 
per cent yield and T. chebula (Retz) 28 per cent of pulp suitable 
as a filler and equivalent to poplar pulp; while 7. catappa, L., 
gave a much weaker and lower grade pulp. Hevea brasiliensis 
(Muell) on cooking 4 hours gave 33 per cent of pulp with fairly 
long but thin-walled fibers, suitable as a filler stock. Casuarina 
equisetifolia, L.f., on cooking 5 hours gave 38 per cent of a weak, 
short-fibered pulp. On cooking 3 hours, Sesbania grandiflora 
(Poir) gave 37 per cent of weak, short fibered pulp, which would 
not be of much value. The pulps of Poinciana regia (Boj.) and 
of Inga dulcis (Willd.) consist of short, thin-walled fibers and 
are of little value. Agave cantula (Roxb.) on cooking 2 hours 
gave a 56 per cent yield of strong long-fibered pulp. The micro- 
graphic characteristics of the various pulps are described in detail 
and illustrated —A.P.-C. 


A Critical Study of Southern Pine Fiber. T. H. Nilsson. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 49, 4, 6 (Dec. 4, 1926) The measurements 
which are described indicate that: (1) There does not seem to 
be any marked difference in the ratio of length to diameter of 
fibers of the southern pines as compared with northern conifers. 
(2) The ratio of length to wall thickness is much lower for 
southern pines. (3) The percentage of summer fibers appears 
mgher for the southern pines (4) Pulp made from the spring 
wood of the southern pine has greater bursting strength, but 
lower tearing strength than that made from summer wood. (5) 
Less beating is required to attain maximum strength in the pulp 
from spring wood. (6) The spring fibers are more easily fibril- 
lated but also more easily cut or broken in beating or jordaning. 
(7) The summer fibers yield stronger fibrils, but are harder to 
fray out at the ends. The well known differences in quality of 
southern kraft as compared with the northern or European kraft, 
namely better tear, stiffness and rattle, but poorer bursting strength 
and pliability, are thought to be due to the thicker cell walls 
and larger percentage of summer fibers in the southern pulp.— 
A.P.-C. 

Cellulose from Corn Stalks. Frederico Spirindelli. Notiz. 
chim.-ind. 1, 412-413 (1926); Chem. Abstr. 21, 1008. An investi- 
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gation was made of corn stalks as an economic source of cellulose, 
The stalk fibers can be disintegrated readily and in boiling alka- 
line solutions, the pectins are liberated as pectates. Some of the 
pectates are soluble, such as sodium pectate, while others are in- 
soluble, as calcium pectate. The isolated fibers are long and 
hollow throughout, turn brown with iodine in potassium iodide 
solution, give a lighter color with vetillard reagent and a bluish 
color with iodated zinc chloride solution. Freed from the pectins, 


which bind them together, the fibers still contain mucilaginéus 


substances formed during the alkaline treatment. Thé ambint'of 
these gelatinous substances varies with the treatmént, the’ “‘maxi- 
mum amount being found after treatmerit with’ concentrated 
alkaline solutions ‘under presstre and only traces where the solu- 
tions are more dilute and the time of ‘treatment is short. The 
final product is white and suitable for a wide variety of uses 
and only the economic part of the problem remaius.—C. J. W. 


Waste Kauri Wood as a Source of Paper Pulp and Resin, 
Anon. Bull. Imp. Inst. 24, No. 4, 654-664 (1926). Analysis of 
5 samples consisting of (1) green stump (young tree), (2) 
green limb (large limb from Carter’s workings), (3) dry stump, 
(4) dry limb from old worked-over areas (5) cross section of 
young Kauri, gave: moisture 8.5 to 13.3 per cent, ash 0.3 to 09 
per cent, resin 1.7 to 19.9 per cent (2.0 to 21.9 per cent on dry 
basis), cellulose 40.1 to 53.4 per cent (44.1 to 61.5 per cent on 
dry basis), fiber length 2.5 to 7.2 mm., average 4.6 mm., fiber 
diameter 0.020 to 0.0787 mm., average 0.045 mm., felting power 
(diameter : :length) 0.009 to 0.011. Cooking 7 hours at 160 degrees 
C. (equivalent to 75 pounds per square inch) with 24 per cent of 
caustic soda (on the weight df the wood) at a concentration of 
4 per cent gave 33 to 43 per cent yields of unbleached pulp and 
29 to 39 per cent yields of bleached pulps, with caustic soda con- 
sumptions of 12.1 to 14.5 per cent. The pulp was difficult to 
bleach, and yielded a cream-colored paper of excellent strength and 
quality. The deresinated woods when cooked under the same 
conditions, gave pulps similar to those from the original woods, 
but in higher yields owing to the increased cellulose content of 
the deresinated wood and with about 1 per cent lower caustic 
soda consumption. The yields in these cases compared favorably 
with those obtained commercially in the manufacture of ordinary 
soda wood pulps. “Fossil” kauri wood, from which much of the 
resin had been extracted with alcohol, but which still contained 
10.0 per cent resin, when cooked as above gave 30.0 per cent 
unbleached and 28.0 per cent bleached pulp, with a consumption 
of 12.2 per cent caustic soda. The pulp could only be bleached to 
a deep cream; but the bleached paper was otherwise of good 
quality and excellent strength. The low yield, as compared with 
that from fresh kauri wood with similar resin content, is attributed 
to the wide variation in the size of the chips. The resin extracted 
from the kauri wood had a softening point of 64 degrees C, @ 
melting point of 72 degrees to 74 degrees C., an acid number of 
41, and a saponification number of 124. On melting, the resin 
could be pulled out into long elastic threads.—A.P.-C. 

Prospects for the Manufacture of Pulp from Eucalyptus Wood. 
H. Tschudi. Wochbl. Papierfabr. 57, 1217-1218 (Oct. 30, 1926). 
The eucalyptus tree grows about five times as rapidly as coniferous 
trees, and sometimes attains a height of 100 m. A poor pulp 
yield is obtained and the liquor consumption is high because of 
the high lignin and tannin contents. Eucalyptus pulp is not 4 
satisfactory substtute for straw or alfalfa fibers owing to the 
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shortness (0.9 mm.) and the thickness (0.017 mm.) of its fibers — 
ZL.P. 

African Woods for Paper Manufacture. A. Voigt. Wochbl. 
Papierfabr. 57, 1425 (Dec. 18, 1926). Out of 5 west African 
woods, Mitragyna macrophylla, Terminalia superba, Irvingia 
barteri, Daniella (ajanothyrous), and Triplochiton nigericeum, the 
last mentioned gave the highest yield (44 per cent) of pulp by 
the soda process. The consumption of soda and bleach was 
greater than with poplar. Terminalia gave a 41 per cent pulp 
yield, but the soda consumption was greater than with Triplochi- 
ton.—J.L.P. 

Manufacture of Pulp from Exhausted Chestnut Wood from 
Tannin Manufacture. Anon. Notizario Chimico Industriale; 
Papeteria 48, 954-958 (Oct. 25, 1926). An analysis of the cost 
of treatment of exhausted chestnut wood with caustic soda and 
chlorine. With conditions as they are in Italy at the present time, 
a profit is shown of at least 23 per cent on the capital invested. — 
A.P.-C. 

Removing Ink from Paper. O. Welsh. U. S. pat. 1,601,193, 
Sept. 28, 1926. Paper is treated with a saponifying agent such 
as sodium carbonate and sodium silicate in the presence of rosin 
or other suitable resinous compound to remove printers’ ink.— 
A.P.-C. 

Paper Deinking Process. G. Hammond. Eng. pat. 257,774, 
Nov. 5, 1925. Waste paper is pulped and the pigment is removed. 
The pulp is then mixed with an alkali acid sulphite at a tem- 
perature below 110 degrees F. Prior to treating with the sulphite 
the pulp may be treated with a caustic soda solution, also at a 
temperature below 110 degrees F. The alkali acid sulphite is 
preferably added in excess of that required to neutralize the alka- 
linity of the pulp, the resulting pulp being washed to remove the 
excess sulphite—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Waste Paper. J. F. L. Moeller. Eng. pat. 258,630. 
This rapid treatment consists in first soaking and tearing the 
paper, agitating to loosen the dirt, washing, grinding, agitating 
and again washing. The processes are repeated and each suc- 
cessive grinding becomes finer. Dirty water is passed through a 
sieve in order to recover solids that may be used in the manu- 
facture of cardboards, etc.—A.P.-C. 

Report of the Committee on Wood Measurement of the 
Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
P. J. Murer. Pulp and Paper International No., 147-150 (Feb., 
1927). While large individual variations occur in the density of 
pulpwood, it is considered that the average figure for representa- 
tive numbers of logs of one district and of the same species, will 
practically be a constant; and that consequently the conversion 
from weight to volume, and vice versa, by the use of a factor is 
possible. For the same species of pulp wood the average specific 
gravity factor in one district may differ from that of another 
district. Up to the present, the tests made indicate that the 
density of balsam, for the same year ring width, is about 20 per 
cent less than that of spruce.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulose 


Cellulose Research and Utilization of Cellulose. V. Hotten- 
oth. Chem. Ztg. 50, 1004-1006 (1926). A review.—C.J.W. 

More About Evaluation of Sulphite Pulp. Th. Bentzen. 
Paper Trade J. 83, No. 22, 48-49 (Nov. 25, 1926). Application of 
the mercerization method of determining alpha-, beta- and gamma- 
cellulose (Paper Trade J. 82, No. 8, 197-203 (Feb. 25, 1926), by 
Bentzen and others, has shown it to give uniform and reliable 
results. The breakdown of cellulose when heated in preseuc: of 
a trace of chlorine ions is confirmed, the alpha-cellulose ccntent 
per cent and 2.68 per cent to 20.11 per cent and 6.00 per cent, 
after the driers of the paper machine, the beta- and gamma- 
cellulose contents having correspondingly increased from 14.96 
per cent and 2.68 per cent to 20.11 per cent and 6.00 per cent, 
respectively. Bentzen considers tthat a reasonable amount of 
beta-cellulose in high grade sulphite pulp will do more good than 
harm due to its sizing qualities; though no direct experimental 
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evidence in support of ‘this’ theory is “available. “Yellow staitis 
often present’ in sulphite pulp are shown to be of two different 
kinds, one due to resins-and the other to beta-cellulose. A sample 
of pulp with satisfactory copper number and high alpha-cellulose 
content (as determined in the usual manner), was found by Bent- 
zen’s mercerization method to contain real alpha-cellulose 59,47 
per cent, colloidal cellulose 19.73 per cent, beta-cellulose 12.80 per 
cent, gamma-cellulose 8.00 per cent, showing that: the copper 
number determination and usual alpha-cellulose determination are 
unreliable as a measure of the quality of pulp—aA.P.-C. 


General Study of the Chemistry of Cellulose and Its Principal 
Derivatives. P. Ehrmann. Cauoutchotic Etl Gutta-Percha 25, 
13,030-13,032, 13,064-13,065, 13,099, 13,102, 13,138-13,139, 13,175- 
13,176, 13,240-13,241, 13,275-13,276 (1926). The subjects treated 
include the definition of cellulose, its occurrence, properties and 
formule proposed for its constitution; hydracellulose and hydro- 
cellulose; oxycellulose; quantitative methods for distinguishing 
modified celluloses, esters and ethers of cellulose, preparation and 
properties of nitrocelluloses, cellulose sulphate, cellulose acetate 
and cellulose xanthates. Bibliography of 123 references—A. P.-C. 

Again: The Determination of Alpha Cellulose. P. Waentig. 

apierfabr. 24, 689-690 (Nov. 7, 1926). The dilution of the mer- 
cerizing liquor in the alpha cellulose determination before filtra- 
tion produces an increase in the alpha cellulose content. The 
Jentgen procedure should be changed (1) by extending the period 
of treatment to 45 minutes instead of 30 minutes; (2) by using 
a 3 g. sample and 50 cc. of liquor, and (3) by washing the pulp 
with 400 cc. of an 8 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, instead 
of water. The use of the Jena glass filter is recommended. The 
pre-drying of the pulp sample at 105 degrees C. is not necessary 
since air-dry pulps yield practically the same results. Conditions 
affecting the determination are (1) the temperature (greater sol- 
vent action is exerted at temperature as low as 6 degrees C), 
(2) ratio of mercerizing liquor to the weight of pulp, (3) uniform 
washing, (4) no mechanical treatment of the pulp before the 
mercerization process, (5) duration of treatment, and (6) a 
thorough but not a continuous mixing of the liquor and pulp.— 
jJ.L.P. 


The Standard Celluloses. C. G. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 24, 
769-775 (Dec. 12, 1926). Standard cotton, straw, flax, hemp, and 
wood pulp celluloses for scientific and technical purposes are dis- 
cussed. Cotton cellulose as a scientific standard should be capable 
of complete conversion to glucose and the purity of the standard 
should be defined by the alpha cellulose or baryta resistance test, 
the resin, fat and wax content, ash, copper number, hydrate copper 
number, and hydrolysis number. The chemical reactivity of cot- 
ton cellulose is influenced by the incrustations present, the life age 
and the period of storage of the fiber. The fine structure of the 
fiber changes according to the climate and living conditions of the 
plant, -A standard technical cotton cellulose (linters) may be 
defined by the ash,, fat, and wax contents, the copper number, 
lignin coftent, tendency to swell, cuprammonium viscosity, and 
other tests. The purity of standard ester wood pulps includes 
determinations of the alpha cellulose, lignin, pentosans, resin and 
fat, ash, viscosity, and degree of swelling. Standard wood pulps 
intended for the manufacture of paper are defined with reference 
to the chlorine consumption number, resin and fat contents, 
bleachability, and swelling tests. The fiber surface may be ex- 
amined by a dark-field microscope. Mechanical properties of 
standard wood pulps are defined with reference to their strength 
and stretch tests. Standard wood pulps for the manufacture of 
artificial silk are tested similarly—J.L.P. 


Contributions to the Knowledge of Viscose. I. E. Berl and 
J. Bitter II. E. Berl and A. Lange. Cellulosechemie 7, 137-147 
(Oct. 3, 1926). I) Xanthate formation with higher alcohols, such 
as glycol and glycerine, indicates that only one hydroxyl group 
reacts. Two hydroxyl groups appear to react in the formation of 
cellulose xanthate which is ascribed to specific properties of the 
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fiber structure. Viscose, during the ripening process, yields a 
cellulose which is physically more open in structure and has a 
larger surface area, and, chemically, contains hydrated and free 
hydroxyl groups, as well as alkali in the form of alcoholate and 
by adsorption, The carbon disulphide is adsorbed because of this 
increased surface area. Xanthate formation occurs and a high 
degree of dispersion of the cellulose takes place. By hydrolysis, 
cellulose xanthogenic acid is formed which decomposes to a col- 
loidal dispersed cellulose. Aggregation of these particles occurs 
until coagulation, and a gel of hydrated cellulose is the result. 
The carbon disulphide from the cellulose xanthic acid decompo- 
sition reacts with the alkali to form sodium sulphide. (II) Vis- 
cosity determinations establish that viscose ripening does not re- 
sult in a polymerization of the cellulose but rather is an aggrega- 
tion of small particles. Wood pulp or linter viscoses were pre- 
cipitated with sodium chloride or acid bisulphite, washed to neu- 
trality and dried, nitrated and their viscosities measured in ace- 
tone solution. All the curves show a viscosity minimum during 
the initial stages of the ripening process.—J.L.P. 

Investigations with Artificial Silk (Hydrated Cellulose). O. 
Faust and K. Littmann. Cellulosechemie 7, 166-168 (Dec. 12, 
1926). As a means of characterizing various artificial silks the 
Weltzien method (C. A. 20, 2251 (1926)) for determining the 
degree of swelling, using a 4 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, 
is recommended. In this way drastic acid treatment can be 
detected.—J. L. P. 

Alkali Cellulose III. E. Heuser and R. Bartunek. Cellulose- 
chemie 7, 169 (Dec. 12, 1926). Polemic with Hess (Z. Angew. 
Chem. 38, 230 (1925)) regarding the constitution of the sodium 
hydroxide-cellulose complex. Evidence is cited to show that the 
formula (CsHwOs)s.NaOH is the more probable one. The amount 
of potassium hydroxide absorbed from concentrated solutions is 
not more than that required for (CsHwOs)sKOH. In disagree- 
ment with Hess the swelling action of sodium hydroxide is reduced 
but not prevented by the presence of alcohol. If the alcohol solution 
is sufficiently concentrated, the dissociation of the sodium hydrox- 
ide is repressed and the alkali-cellulose complex is not formed. 
Alcohol, however, may result in an increased adsorption of 
sodium hydroxide by the cellulose.—J.L.P. 


Swelling of Cotton Cellulose in Sodium and Potassium Hy- 
droxides of Different Concentrations. O. Faust. Cellulosechemie 
7, 155-156 (Nov. 7, 1926). Maximum swelling of cotton cellulose 
(Schleicher and Schull filter paper, no. 597) at 20 degrees C. 
occurred with a 10 per cent sodium hydroxide solution, above 
which strength the swelling rapidly decreased and was practically 
constant for 14-35 per solutions. In the case of a potassium 
hydroxide solution, swelling slowly increased until a 43 per cent 
solution was obtained. A more concentrated solution (46-53 per 


cent) resulted in an increase in the amount of alkali absorbed.— 
J.L.P. 


The Swelling of Sulphite Pulp in Sodium and Potassium Hy- 
droxides at Different Temperatures. O. Faust. Cellulosechemie 
7, 153-155 (Nov. 7, 1926). Swelling determinations on a sulphite 
pulp (89 per cent alpha-cellulose; copper number 1.15) showed 
sodium hydroxide solutions up to about 17 per cent concentration 
were absorbed to a greater extent at 0 degrees and 20 degrees C. 
than were the potassium hydroxide solutions. Maximum swelling 
occurs with a 10 per cent solution of the former and at the lower 
temperature. Data covering 2-30 per cent sodium hydroxide and 
28-42 per cent potassium hydroxide solutions are tabulated.— 
J.P. 


Action of Sodium Hydroxide on Cellulose Under High Pres- 
sure. Sven Oden and S. Lindberg. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 132- 
133 (Jan., 1927). Pure cellulose (Swedish filter paper and pure 
cotton) was treated with caustic soda solution at a temperature 
of 372 degrees C., at which point the gases evolved had raised 
the pressure to 241 atmospheres. Analysis is given of the prod- 
ucts of decomposition obtained under these conditions. No single 
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formula will account for the results obtained. The first stage of 
decomposition is evidently the splitting up of cellulose into glu- 
cose, which is known to yield lactic acid—A.P.-C. / 


The Structure of Solid Colloids. Jacques Ducldux. 7 ieme 
Cons. Chim. Inst. Intern. Chim. Solvay 1926, 91-123; Pulp and 
Paper 24, 1547-1553 (Dec. 23); 1585-1588 (Dec. 30, 1926). A 
critical review of the work done to date on double refraction and 
X-ray investigations of nematic solid colloids, that is, those in 
which the molecules when in their normal state have one axis 
oriented in a common direction, the remaining axe being posi- 
tioned in all directions, so that the whole behaves as a uniaxial 
crystal. As the greater portion of the work along these lines 
has been carried out on cellulose and its derivatives, the article 
is concerned mainly with them. The author gives the results of 
his yet unpublished experiments which show that both nitro- 
cellulose and cellulose films have the properties of a uniaxial 
crystal cut perpendicular to its axis and that whatever be the 
conditions under which the film is formed (nature of solvent, 
composition of denitrating bath, thickness of film within limits 
of 0.004 to 0.4 mm. time of drying), the birefringence remains 
constant within the experimental error. He concludes that cellu- 
lose in a normal condition can be assimilated to a uniaxial crystal 
and that the biaxial varieties are oriented varieties. He does not 
consider that the X-ray investigations have contributed additional 
information of much value to the results obtained either by 
chemical or by optical geometrical methods as regards the struc- 


. ture of solid colloids in general, and more particularly of cellu- 


lose.—A.P.-C. 


Oxycellulose and the Action of Permanganates on Cotton 
Cellulose. Harold Hibbert and John L. Parsons. Bull. Soc. Ind. 
Mulhouse 92, 572-602 (Oct.-Nov. 1926). The percentage loss re- 
sulting from the systematic oxidation of cotton cellulose by 
neutral solution of potassium, magnesium and barium perman- 
ganates, using 0.03 to 2.00 atoms of oxygen per CsHxOs unit, is 
approximately proportional to the quantity of oxidizing agent 
used, and in general is independent of the nature of the per- 
manganate. Oxidation is always accompanied by the fqrmation 
of carbon dioxide in varying amounts and probably also by the 
formation of soluble degradation products which were not ex- 
amined. The effective losses are from 56 to 60 per cent higher 
than would be theoretically expected admitting that the only 
products of oxidation are carbon dioixde and water. The proper- 
ties of the oxidized cellulose (oxycellulose) depend to a large 
extent on the degree of deterioration of the fibrous structure, that 
is, on the extent to the surface which has been deteriorated. It is 
evident from the furfural and copper number deteriorations that 
the oxycelluloses examined contained only’small percentages of con- 
stituents capable of yielding furfural (similar to pentosans or to 
derivatives of glucoronic acid) or of constituents containing re- 
ducing aldehydic and ketonic functions. The solubility of oxy- 
cellulose in sodium hydroxide cannot be considered as a measure 
of its acidity (free carboxyl groups) but is due to the combined 
effects of salt formation and of a peptizing action of the alkali. 
The chemical nature and quantity of acid constituents in oxy- 
cellulose are at present unknown. It is shown experimentally that 
the solubility in caustic.soda of a given oxycellulose increases 
with the concentration of the reagent; the portion dissolved is 
incompletely precipitated by acids. This type of solution charac- 
terizes a variation in the colloidal state of the oxycellulose. The 
solubility in alkalies of a degraded cellulose cannot be considered 
as a criterion of its purity or of its homogeneity. Oxidation of 
cotton cellulose by neutral permanganate solution can be con- 
sidered as a typical reaction in a heterogeneous system. Oxy- 
cellulose can be considered as a mixture of unmodified or slightly 
modified (depolymerized) cellulose containing small quantities of 
oxidation products which exist in various states of degradation 
and which are essentially acid and non-reducing. Bibliography of 
29 references.—A.P.-C. 
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Cost Accounting Practice With Special 





Discussion 

PresIDENT BuLLARD: Mr. Scovell has given us a very interest- 
ing paper, and I thank him on behalf of the Convention. He has 
also suggested that we cross-examine him on this subject. I know 
that he would welcome any discussion that you wish to bring up; 
so you can be quite free with your remarks or questions. We 
have plenty of time at our disposal for this purpose. 


Selling Price of Goods 

Georce I. ALpen, Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass.: I 
suppose that one object of cost accounting is adjusting the selling 
price of your goods. Of course, where you do a jobbing business 
this matter of keeping the burden on the separate machines is quite 
an important one; but what you do you do with the unearned bur- 
den? You say that the unearned burden of the machine goes in 
with the cost of the product. What do you do with the unearned 
burden in fixing the selling price of your product is one question I 
would like to ask. Another object, it seems to me, of a cost ac- 
counting system, is to learn where your losses are and to try and 
keep up the efficiency of each one of your departments; but if you 
are simply manufacturing a product like lathes, planers, or shapers, 
a knowledge of all these details of the cost in eagh department and 
the unearned burden would not affect your profits at the end of 
the year, unless the details help you to get your cost less and 
manage your factory better. Of course, if you are doing a jobbing 
business it 1s quite unfair to charge one man the same price for 
work on a large, expensive machine as you charge another man 
for work which does not require as expensive a machine. But I 
think so far as the cost system is of value, it must be so in helping 
you to reduce your real cost, which to my mind is its principal 
object. Another of its objects is to enable you to fix your prices 
so that you will know what your profits are. 

I want to say in regard to the matter of charging interest, I 
know there is quite a difference in practice in regard to charging 
interest on your original investment as a part of your cost. , It 
seems to me that there are two ways of looking at that. I pre- 
sume that the way the matter was presented in the paper is cor- 
rect—I think it is, in a sense. I did not hear anything said about 
where dividends come in in this cost accounting; but we have all 
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got to acknowledge that under the system recommended when we 
get any dividends or so-called profits they will be absolutely over 
and above the interest on the investment. Dividends are not some- 
thing to pay you interest on your investment, but they are “velvet,” 
so to speak. I suppose a socialist might object to that view of it, 


but I do not object to it. 


Crux of the Problem 

Mr. Scove.t: I think the relation of the cost of manufacture to 
the selling price is the very crux of the whole problem. If your 
production is rather slack, the profit is not very large, and the 
apparent costs according to the old method are distressingly high. 
That is usually due to a trade condition which would not give you 
any warrant for making a corresponding boost in the price of 
your product; in other words, you aré perfectly sure that you can- 
not load on to your customer any cost of the inefficjency of your 
own plant. You have to sell your machines in competition with all 
other competing manufacturers and you have to make a price 
which represents in the long run efficient manufacture. Under 
such circumstances you will want to know the real manufacturing 
cost as accurately as possible. If an order comes along for twenty 
machines of a certain type, you want to know how much additional 
expense you will incur to manufacture them, so that you may 
wisely decide to take the order or leave it. 

When you start that order through the shop it means purchases 
of castings, unless you have your own foundry, and it involves 
from one to a dozen machine operations on each part; and what 
you want, gentlemen, is the actual cost. Most manufacturers 
measure out the labor cost with considerable accuracy, and if you 
can calculate the burden for the equipment used and the proper 
burden rate for the men at the bench and on the assembly floor, 
you may figure out the total cost just as definitely as the amounts 
you pay for wages. If you are so unfortunate, notwithstanding 
this hypothetical order of twenty machines, that you do not have 
your shop filled up, you have a burden of unused machines, and I 
think you should charge that burden direct to profit and loss. It 
has no relation whatever to the cost of the product manufactured. 
In other words, the unearned burden has nothing to do with fixing 
the cost of the product sold. 

Mr. AtpEN: What do you do with the unearned burden? 

Mr. Scovett: Charge it off to profit and loss. 
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Me. uapen; What relation does that bear to the price at which 
you: ‘sell ‘your machines? 

. MR ScoveLt: I do not see that it has any. 

Mr. Atpen: Then you might have an unearned burden at the 
end of the year which would put you out of business? 

Mr. Scovett: The cost accounting should be so arranged that 
the unearned burden is known for each department of the business, 
and as frequently, at least, as once a month. The efficient utiliza- 
tion of the equipment, you. will agree, is one of the important 
aspects of good management. Another point in shop practice 
which needs to be carefully considered is to see that each operation 
is done as economically as possible. Among other things, this 
means putting the work on the proper machine tool, and exact 
comparisons of this kind cannot be made unless the burden belong- 
ing to the respective tools is accurately known and taken into ac- 
count in comparison with the respective labor costs, in considering 
one machine or another for the work. In this way, a correct cost 
accounting practice is an important help to more efficient work 
and therefore to reduced costs in the shop. 


Idle Machines Are Unearned Burden 


Mr. Atpen: I agree that if you want to call the cost one thing 
or another you may. But if you have other expenses, they must 
come in somewhere. before you can intelligently tell for what to 
sell your product. You spoke of machines lying idle which would 
mean an unearned burden. I think there are a good many machine 
builders that are getting a little unearned burden at the present 


time. But this is not a question of today or tomorrow but largely 


a question year after year which tells what the product really costs. 
It is all very easy to say that at the end of the year you are to 
charge off an unearned burden to profit and loss, but is there 
going to be anything to balance it at the end of the year? I do 
not think it makes any difference what each machine does or what 
the burden of each machine is; all you want to know really is the 
total. That is all you care for unless this other information can 
help you manufacture more cheaply. All this segregation of bur- 
den is beautiful enough, is very correct and all right, but it seems 
to me that a great deal of it is of no use, if at the end of the 
year you are simply going to charge it to profit and loss. It is of 
no use unless it helps you to manufacture the product more 
cheaply and keep your shop full. The machine tool business, as I 
see the way it now runs, has to carry an unearned burden a good 
deal of the time, and we want to know how we can meet it in 
some way when we have it. Charging it to profit and loss is all 
well enough in the accounting, but that is a mere matter of book- 
keeping. 

There is one thing helpful to me to keep in mind in connection 
with profits in dull times. I try to know about how much pro- 
ductive labor I have got to carry in the shop that the product of 
this productive labor may bring enough to pay expenses. When 
I get below that amount of productive labor I know that I am 
losing money. When I keep above that amount I am pretty sure 
that I will sell the product some time and that I will not be a 
loser. So that while it is all right to keep this accounting system, 
I think regarding unearned burden you have to know about what 
it is going to average, or you will not know how much you may 
have to charge to profit and loss at the end of the year. 


A Practical Aspect of the Matter 

Mr. Scovett: I see there is a practical aspect of this matter of 
which I did not make sufficient recognition. If you conceive of 
your industry as one that is inevitably subject to such variations, 
you have to fix the price of your machines high enough so that the 
margin of profit between cost, as I have defined it, and the selling 
price will give you a surplus out of which the bad experience and 
unearned burden of your succeeding years can be provided for. It 
is necessary to qualify my remark that the unearned burden had 
nothing to do with fixing the price of the machine with this per- 
fectly obvious explanation, otherwise I will not do justice to the 
questioner or myself. 


Cost SEcTION 





Reference was made to dividends, and my explanation is that 
interest on investment should be charged into cost and credited 
to the current profit and loss account, and is available for divi- 
dends unless there are offsetting charges from other sources (e.g, 


product sold at a loss or unearned burden). It is essential to dis- 
tinguish between the real burden used in making the product and 
the unearned burden due to idle equipment. When you get into 
a sharply competitive market it seems to me that that is the only 
practical theory to go on, so that you may know at just what price 
you can afford to take an order. 

Perhaps you may say you do not care to enter into that kind of 
competition, but even if you do not get enough on an order to 
carry all the burden which belongs to it, it may be desirable to 
take that order if you can get back all the direct labor and material 
cost which’ you must pay out of pocket to make it, and part of the 
burden, which otherwise goes on absolutely unutilized. Do I 
make that point perfectly clear? It seems to me that is of tre- 
mendous practical importance. 

My questioner made another reference for which I thank him. 
Experience shows over and over again that when the bookkeeping 
according to the usual plan shows an apparent rising burden as 
production falls.off, it is recognized as an unhealthy tendency, but 
it is not human nature for you to get after that condition and 
make the plans to correct it with anywhere near the energy you 
would if your accounting showed exactly how much the loss was 
from month to month. Nothing brings that home so definitely as 
dollars and cents figures representing the manufacturing capacity 
that you do not use. 

Reference was also made to the a of a cost system in helping 
a management learn where the losses are and reduce the real costs 
in the shops. In that respect a good cost system is like a recording 
instrument which reports facts for the guidance of those in charge. 
The cost reports should cover the right kind of information, and 
it is especially important that it all should be very promptly avail- 
able. 

When a cost accounting practice meets these two tests, the 
active manager will naturally use it extensively to secure the 
greater economy of production which you are all aiming at. 


Advantage of the Knowledge 

Mr. ALtpEN: When you have found this $13,400 burden, just 
what do you do? I mean of what advantage is the knowledge? 

Mr. Scovett: Under such circumstances you are a good deal 
like the man who has consulted a physician and is advised that he 
must get more sleep or must move to another climate. It is a 
practical matter. It is not for your physician to tell you how you 
are to go about getting more sleep, or just what plan you can 
adopt to move to Colorado; that is for your family and yourself 
to consider. So it is here when the accountant is calling shop 
matters to your attention, especially when you get the information 
every month; it is up to you as a practical business man to decide 
what you should do. 

Mr. ALDEN: It seems to me that your cost system is the answer, 
that it will tell you pretty nearly so that you can go right to the 
source where the loss seems to be the greatest, and try to remedy 
it. But the separation of the items does not appear to me as of any 
particular value except to call attention to the aggregate loss; but 
the whole cost system itself enables you to keep track each and 
every month of where the cost of this or that part of the work 
is rising. 

Mr. Scovett: When you say that the separation does not appeal 
to you I am reminded of a murder trial now going on in Massa- 
chusetts. The victim is said to have died from arsenical poison- 
ing. How are the jury to know that, or how many grains of 
arsenic were found in the man’s stomach unless they have recourse 
to some laboratory method to ascertain it? So you must rely on 
laboratory methods in order to determine the facts. 

PRESIDENT BuLtarp: Some two or three years ago, in discuss- 
ing this same problem with a prominent machine tool manufac- 
turer, he told me that he had created a reserve fund to take care 
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of this unearned burden. During the good times he had an over- 
head charge, which we will call one hundred per cent normally; 
but he said that he applied an extra ten or fifteen per cent regu- 
larly on his product during the prosperous times when his plant 
was running at full capacity, and from it set aside a reserve which 
enabled him to absorb the unearned burden during the dull times. 

Now this seemed to me to be a very wise provision. The only 
difficulty that I see in applying it would be that it would increase 
our price ten or fifteen per cent during the good times, and it is 
a question whether our product would stand it, whether the market 
would absorb our product at the increased price. But it is a 
matter of averages in the machine tool business, and we must in 
some way provide during the prosperous times which we some- 
times have for the inevitably dull times which are coming; and 
our profits would have to be sufficient during the good times to 
do it. 

As I understand it, Mr. Scovell’s method of overcoming our dif- 
ficulties by his cost system is simply to point out to us our weak- 
ness through so keeping the cost that we can intelligently create a 
sufficient reserve during the good times when it is possible to do it 
in order that, when the dull times come, we can have the reserve 
to fall back on and feel that we can absorb our unearned burden 
thereby. This reserve would be in the profit and loss account 
whether you had kept a record of it or not. It would be desirable, 
I would say, to know that it is there. Now what is to put it there? 
It seems to me that the only answer is increased prices during the 
good times. 

Is there any further discussion of this subject? 

R. S. Reep, Francis Reed Company, Worcester, Mass.: You 
spoke of increasing the price perhaps fifteen per cent during good 
times? 

PresipENT BuLLARD: That was merely a suggestion, not an ab- 
solute figure. 

Mr. Reep: In case you do that would it then follow that you 
would establish a lower price when business was dull? 

PresipENT BuLLarp: The increased’ price might permit of that 
when it was necessary. 

Mr. Reep: Is that a question of business policy? 

PresipENT BuLLarD: It is not a question of policy, it is a ques- 
tion of accounting. As I see it, increasing the price during good 
times would not necessarily mean to decrease the price in dull 
times. It would merely mean that by increasing the price we would 
create a reserve which we could draw on during dull times. There 
is no justification in dull times for reduction of prices so far as 
cost is concerned. 

Mr. THayer: There are a number of machines that might be 
put through not necessarily at a profit but in order to take up part 
of the overhead charges. How to maintain your organization 
during dull periods is a pretty important question in a large plant. 
Sometimes a considerable proportion of the labor is maintained 
at an actual loss, simply to hold it. It would be interesting to 
know about how much we could afford t> pay or how much we 
were actually paying for maintaining that labor. 

Mr. Scovett: The remark that the gentleman has just made 
Suggests something else. I notice that some of you are advertising 
to your prospective customers that they can save money by using 
this or that machine which you make. How can your customers 
intelligently make a comparison between your machine and any 
other unless they are to go at it in just about the way that I have 
described? 

A Memsper: Suppose that a certain manufacturer makes a hun- 
dred machines one year, and in the following year business is such 
that he sells just about one hundred machines. How would that 
affect the cost of those machines, inasmuch as they were not manu- 
factured within the year when they were sold? 

An Accounting Problem 
Mr. Scovett: That is an accounting problem. As_I see it there 
1s no profit on those one hundred machines until they have been 
actually sold. I should fix my attention on the year in which they 
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were made in order to determine their cost, and the unearned 
burden, if there was any, in the shop during that period. I should 
not be interested at all (in so far as cost of those machines was 
concerned) in the cost of the shop during the period in which 
they were sold. If you fill up a factory with finished machines 
they would be taken in stock at their cost. In the following year 
you may make a profit by a favorable sale of machines built the 
previous year and carried over, with or without profitable opera- 
tion of the yedr which is then current. In other words, you have 
one hundred machines made in 1912 carried over into 1913, and 
you sell them at a profit. That is profit which belongs to 1913; 
but it is not related to the shop ‘operation in 1913. If, as a ques- 
tion of manufacturing policy to keep up shop organization in 1912, 
you thought it wise to make this product ahead, let us hope your 
judgment has been justified in 1913. But you have a new problem 
as to what you will do with the shop in 1913. 


Buildings, Etc., Part of the Burden 


E. T. Hennes, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago: I notice that 
on your diagram you show an interest charge on the investment 
covering buildings, machinery, fixtures, etc., as part of the burden. 
It has always been our custom to charge, in addition to that, in- 
terest on the money used in carrying on the business, that is to 
say interest on outstanding accounts, stock, etc., and it would seem 
to me that this charge could be considered just as legitimate as 
would interest on the building investment. 

Mr. Scovett: I agree with you. 

Mr. HENpEE: You didn’t say that. 

Mr. Scovett: As I tried to have some reasonable limits to my 
paper, I did not discuss the cost of selling. You may be in a 
trade where your terms are thirty days; with another man the 
terms in vogue are ninety days. The beef wholesalers collect once 
a week, and a restaurant every meal. Now a business which col- 
lects once a week is different from a business which carries a line 
of credit for ninety days, and one of the items of cost of the 
ninety day business 1s undoubtedly the capital tied up in the out- 
standing accounts, but this is not a manufacturing cost. If you 
have in stock one hundred machines that cost you one hundred 
dollars apiece, then you have $10,000 tied up in finished stock. If 
you carry a similar amount of stock in finished parts, that is also 
one of the costs of doing your business, and you should make a 
charge accordingly against the selling expenses. 

E. R. Norris, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. During slack time, 
time of depression, when you have a great many machines idle, _ 
possibly machines doing a similar class of work but with different 
overhead—for instance, one machine with an overhead of one 
dollar and another with an overhead of fifty cents—would you 
recommend using the cheap machine and letting the high-priced 
overhead machine stand idle? In other words, it might be possible 
to do the work in less time on the high-priced machine which 
would naturally carry a larger overhead, but it would be better to 
use the machine with less overhead from a cost standpoint; now 
which would you use? 

Mr. Scovett: That is a decidelly practical question. It is a 
great deal like choosing an automobile for a trip on Sunday after- 
noon, whether you are going to use one that you bought at a bar- 
gain for $1,250, or another machine that cost you $4,000. Theo- 
retically it costs you more to run a higher priced machine; but if 
you have both machines idle it is a practical shop problem. The 
actual running time required for the job should decide the ques- 
tion as to whether you would use one or the other. The choice 
might become unimportant from the point of view of cost, it might 
be altogether a question of expediency. You might be whitewash- 
ing that part of the shop and would not want to work over the tool. 


Adding Cost to Overhead Burden 


James N. Heap, Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass.: 
Probably the answer to that, in the case of regular manufacturing 
where you didn’t have to guess quickly, would be arrived at by 
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Me: pen: ~ What relation does that bear to the price at which 
you: Ssell ‘your machines ? 

Mr. Scove.t: I do not see that it has any. 

Mr. Atpen: Then you might have an unearned burden at the 
end of the year which would put you out of business? 

Mr. Scovett: The cost accounting should be so arranged that 
the unearned burden is known for each department of the business, 
and as frequently, at least, as once a month. The efficient utiliza- 
tion of the equipment, you. will agree, is one of the important 
aspects of good management. Another point in shop practice 
which needs to be carefully considered is to see that each operation 
is done as economically as possible. Among other things, this 
means putting the work on the proper machine tool, and exact 
comparisons of this kind cannot be made unless the burden belong- 
ing to the respective tools is accurately known and taken into ac- 
count in comparison with the respective labor costs, in considering 
one machine or another for the work. In this way, a correct cost 
accounting practice is an important help to more efficient work 
and therefore to reduced costs in the shop. 


Idle Machines Are Unearned Burden 


Mr. Atpen: I agree that if you want to call the cost one thing 
or another you may. But if you have other expenses, they must 
come in somewhere. before you can intelligently tell for what to 
sell your product. You spoke of machines lying idle which would 
mean an unearned burden. I think there are a good many machine 
builders that are getting a little unearned burden at the present 
time. But this is not a question of today or tomorrow but largely 
a question year after year which tells what the product really costs. 
It is all very easy to say that at the end of the year you are to 
charge off an unearned burden to profit and loss, but is there 
going to be anything to balance it at the end of the year? I do 
not think it makes any difference what each machine does or what 
the burden of each machine is; all you want to know really is the 
total. That is all you care for unless this other information can 
help you manufacture more cheaply. All this segregation of bur- 
den is beautiful enough, is very correct and all right, but it seems 
to me that a great deal of it is of no use, if at the end of the 
year you are simply going to charge it to profit and loss. It is of 
no use unless it helps you to manufacture the product more 
cheaply and keep your shop full. The machine tool business, as I 
see the way it now runs, has to carry an unearned burden a good 
deal of the time, and we want to know how we can meet it in 
some way when we have it. Charging it to profit and loss is all 
well enough in the accounting, but that is a mere matter of book- 
keeping. 

There is one thing helpful to me to keep in mind in connection 
with profits in dull times. I try to know about how much pro- 
ductive labor I have got to carry in the shop that the product of 
this productive labor may bring enough to pay expenses. When 
I get below that amount of productive labor I know that I am 
losing money. When I keep above that amount I am pretty sure 
that I will sell the product some time and that I will not be a 
loser. So that while it is all right to keep this accounting system, 
I think regarding unearned burden you have to know about what 
it is going to average, or you will not know how much you may 
have to charge to profit and loss at the end of the year. 


A Practical Aspect of the Matter 

Mr. Scovett: I see there is a practical aspect of this matter of 
which I did not make sufficient recognition. If you conceive of 
your industry as one that is inevitably subject to such variations, 
you have to fix the price of your machines high enough so that the 
margin of profit between cost, as I have defined it, and the selling 
price will give you a surplus out of which the bad experience and 
unearned burden of your succeeding years can be provided for. It 
is necessary to qualify my remark that the unearned burden had 
nothing to do with fixing the price of the machine with this per- 
fectly obvious explanation, otherwise I will not do justice to the 
questioner or myself. 


Cost SEcTION 


Reference _was made to dividends, and my explanation is that 
interest on investment should be charged into cost and credited 
to the current profit and loss account, and is available for divi- 
dends unless there are offsetting charges from other sources (e.g, 
product sold at a loss or unearned burden). It is essential to dis- 
tinguish between the real burden used in making the product and 
the unearned burden due to idle equipment. When you get into 
a sharply competitive market it seems to me that that is the only 
practical theory to go on, so that you may know at just what price 
you can afford to take an order. 

Perhaps you may say you do not care to enter into that kind of 
competition, but even if you do not get enough on an order to 
carry all the burden which belongs to it, it may be desirable to 
take that order if you can get back all the direct labor and material 
cost which’ you must pay out of pocket to make it, and part of the 
burden, which otherwise goes on absolutely unutilized. Do I 
make that point perfectly clear? It seems to me that is of tre- 
mendous practical importance. 

My questioner made another reference for which I thank him. 
Experience shows over and over again that when the bookkeeping 


; according to the usual plan shows an apparent rising burden as 


production falls.off, it is recognized as an unhealthy tendency, but 
it is not human nature for you to get after that condition and 
make the plans to correct it with anywhere near the energy you 
would if your accounting showed exactly how much the loss was 
from month to month. Nothing brings that home so definitely as 
dollars and cents figures representing the manufacturing capacity 


- that you do not use. 


Reference was also made to the wins of a cost system in helping 
a management learn where the losses are and reduce the real costs 
in the shops. In that respect a good cost system is like a recording 
instrument which reports facts for the guidance of those in charge. 
The cost reports should cover the right kind of information, and 
it is especially important that it all should be very promptly avail- 
able. 

When a cost accounting practice meets these two tests, the 
active manager will naturally use it extensively to secure the 
greater economy of production which you are all aiming at. 


Advantage of the Knowledge 

Mr. ALpEN: When you have found this $13,400 burden, just 
what do you do? I mean of what advantage is the knowledge? 

Mr. Scovett: Under such circumstances you are a good deal 
like the man who has consulted a physician and is advised that he 
must get more sleep or must move to another climate. It is a 
practical matter. It is not for your physician to tell you how you 
are to go about getting more sleep, or just what plan you can 
adopt to move to Colorado; that is for your family and yourself 
to consider. So it is here when the. accountant is calling shop 
matters to your attention, especially when you get the information 
every month; it is up to you as a practical business man to decide 
what you should do. 

Mr. ALDEN: It seems to me that your cost system is the answer, 
that it will tell you pretty nearly so that you can go right to the 
source where the loss seems to be the greatest, and try to remedy 
it. But the separation of the items does not appear to me as of any 
particular value except to call attention to the aggregate loss; but 
the whole cost system itself enables you to keep track each and 
every month of where the cost of this or that part of the work 
is rising. 

Mr. Scovett: When you say that the separation does not appeal 
to you I am reminded of a murder trial now going on in Massa- 
chusetts. The victim is said to have died from arsenical poison- 
ing. How are the jury to know that, or how many grains of 
arsenic were found in the man’s stomach unless they have recourse 
to some laboratory method to ascertain it? So you must rely on 
laboratory methods in order to determine the facts. 

PRESIDENT BuLLarp: Some two or three years ago, in discuss- 
ing this same problem with a prominent machine tool manufac- 
turer, he told me that he had created a reserve fund to take care 
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of this unearned burden. During the good times he had an over- 
head charge, which we will call one hundred per cent normally; 
but he said that he applied an extra ten or fifteen per cent regu- 
larly on his product during the prosperous times when his plant 
was running at full capacity, and from it set aside a reserve which 
enabled him to absorb the unearned burden during the dull times. 

Now this seemed to me to be a very wise provision. The only 
difficulty that I see in applying it would be that it would increase 
our price ten or fifteen per cent during the good times, and it is 
a question whether our product would stand it, whether the market 
would absorb our product at the increased price. But it is a 
matter of averages in the machine tool business, and we must in 
some way provide during the prosperous times which we some- 
times have for the inevitably dull times which are coming; and 
our profits would have to be sufficient during the good times to 
do it. 

As I understand it, Mr. Scovell’s method of overcoming our dif- 
ficulties by his cost system is simply to point out to us our weak- 
ness through so keeping the cost that we can intelligently create a 
sufficient reserve during the good times when it is possible to do it 
in order that, when the dull times come, we can have the reserve 
to fall back on and feel that we can absorb our unearned burden 
thereby. This reserve would be in the profit and loss account 
whether you had kept a record of it or not. It would be desirable, 
I would say, to know that it is there. Now what is to put it there? 
It seems to me that the only answer is increased prices during the 
good times. 

Is there any further discussion of this subject? 

R. S. Reep, Francis Reed Company, Worcester, Mass.: You 
spoke of increasing the price perhaps fifteen per cent during good 
times? 

PresipENT BuLLARD: That was merely a suggestion, not an ab- 
solute figure. 

Mr. Reep: In case you do that would it then follow that you 
would establish a lower price when business was dull? 

PresipeENT Buttarp: The increased price might permit of that 
when it was necessary. 

Mr. Reep: Is that a question of business policy? 

PresIDENT BuLLARD: It is not a question of policy, it is a ques- 
tion of accounting. As I see it, increasing the price during good 
times would not necessarily mean to decrease the price in dull 
times. It would merely mean that by increasing the price we would 
create a reserve which we could draw on during dull times. There 
is no justification in dull times for reduction of prices so far as 
cost is concerned. 

Mr. THayer: There are a number of machines that might be 
put through not necessarily at a profit but in order to take up part 
of the overhead charges. How to maintain your organization 
during dull periods is a pretty important question in a large plant. 
Sometimes a considerable proportion of the labor is maintained 
at an actual loss, simply to hold it. It would be interesting to 
know about how much we could afford to pay or how much we 
were actually paying for maintaining that labor. 

Mr. Scovett: The remark that the gentleman has just made 
Suggests something else. I notice that some of you are advertising 
to your prospective customers that they can save money by using 
this or that machine which you make. How can your customers 
intelligently make a comparison between your machine and any 
other unless they are to go at it in just about the way that I have 
described? 

A Memper: Suppose that a certain manufacturer makes a hun- 
dred machines one year, and in the following year business is such 
that he sells just about one hundred machines. How would that 
affect the cost of those machines, inasmuch as they were not manu- 
factured within the year when they were sold? 

An Accounting Problem 
Mr. Scovett: That is an accounting problem. As_I see it there 
iS no profit on those one hundred machines until they have been 
actually sold. I should fix my attention on the year in which they 
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were made in order to determine their cost, and the unearned 
burden, if there was any, in the shop during that period. I should 
not be interested at all (in so far as cost of those machines was 
concerned) in the cost of the shop during the period in which 
they were sold. If you fill up a factory with finished machines 
they would be taken in stock at their cost. In the following year 
you may make a profit by a favorable sale of machines built the 
previous year and carried over, with or without profitable opera- 
tion of the year which is then current. In other words, you have 
one hundred machines made in 1912 carried over into 1913, and 
you sell them at a profit. That is profit which belongs to 1913; 
but it is not related to the shop operation in 1913. If, as a ques- 
tion of manufacturing policy to keep up shop organization in 1912, 
you thought it wise to make this product ahead, let us hope your 
judgment has been justified in 1913. But you have a new problem 
as to what you will do with the shop in 1913. 


Buildings, Etc., Part of the Burden 


E. T. Henvee, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago: I notice that 
on your diagram you show an interest charge on the investment 
covering buildings, machinery, fixtures, etc., as part of the burden. 
It has always been our custom to charge, in addition to that, in- - 
terest on the money used in carrying on the business, that is to 
say interest on outstanding accounts, stock, etc., and it would seem 
to me that this charge could be considered just as legitimate as 
would interest on the building investment. 

Mr.-Scovett: I agree with you. 

Mr. HeNpEE: You didn’t say that. 

Mr. Scovett: As I tried to have some reasonable limits to my 
paper, I did not discuss the cost of selling. You may be in a 
trade where your terms are thirty days; with another man the 
terms in vogue are ninety days. The beef wholesalers collect once 
a week, and a restaurant every meal. Now a business which col- 
lects once a week is different from a business which carries a line 
of credit for ninety days, and one of the items of cost of the 
ninety day business is undoubtedly the capital tied up in the out- 
standing accounts, but this is not a manufacturing cost. If you 
have in stock one hundred machines that cost you one hundred 
dollars apiece, then you have $10,000 tied up in finished stock. If 
you carry a similar amount of stock in finished parts, that is also 
one of the costs of doing your business, and you should make a 
charge accordingly against the selling expenses. 

E. R. Norris, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: I 
would like to ask the gentleman a question. During slack time, 
time of depression, when you have a great many machines idle, | 
possibly machines doing a similar class of work but with different 
overhead—for instance, one machine with an overhead of one 
dollar and another with an overhead of fifty cents—would you 
recommend using the cheap machine and letting the high-priced 
overhead machine stand idle? In other words, it might be possible 
to do the work in less time on the high-priced machine which 
would naturally carry a larger overhead, but it would be better to 
use the machine with less overhead from a cost standpoint; now 
which would you use? 

Mr. Scovett: That is a decidelly practical question. It is a 
great deal like choosing an automobile for a trip on Sunday after- 
noon, whether you are going to use one that you bought at a bar- 
gain for $1,250, or another machine that cost you $4,000. Theo- 
retically it costs you more to run a higher priced machine; but if 
you have both machines idle it is a practical shop problem. The 
actual running time required for the job should decide the ques- 
tion as to whether you would use one or the other. The choice 
might become unimportant from the point of view of cost, it might 
be altogether a question of expediency. You might be whitewash- 
ing that part of the shop and would not want to work over the tool. 


Adding Cost to Overhead Burden 


James N. Heatp, Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass.: 
Probably the answer to that, in the case of regular manufacturing 
where you didn’t have to guess quickly, would be arrived at by 
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adding the direct labor cost to the overhead burden which comes 
on that machine. For instance, the machine having the lower 
burden might be an older type of machine that would increase the 
number of hours of labor required so that the cost would be 
higher than with the machine with the more expensive rate, but 
which would cut the time considerably owing to its increased 
efficiency. The true answer is the sum of those two elements, in 
any case. 

With regard to the remarks made by my friend, Mr. Alden, who 
opened the discussion in regard to the selling price as compared 
to the cost, I am inclined to think that while the cost system is the 
basis, the selling price may not be related so very closely to the 
cost. Of course, we all know that there are lots of elements be- 
sides manufacturing cost to be considered. There is a good deal 
of money spent in selling, for advertising, direct representation, 
commissions to dealers, and traveling expenses, all of which have 
a great deal to do with fixing upon the selling prices. 

Then the progressiveness of a concern makes a difference. If 
you are pushing direct representation with demonstrators and tak- 
ing large space in the trade papers, the selling cost must be affected 
correspondingly. 

Furthermore, if you are determined to be in the lead and to make 
continuous advances and improvements in your product, bring 
out new designs and add new lines, and still wish to pay your bills 


Present Trends in 


When you ask me to comment on the trend in factory cost 
accounting, my thoughts naturally go back over the twenty years 
in which this subject has been of direct interest to me. At the 


beginning of that period only two kinds of cost accounting were 
in general use. 


The most common form was process or average costs, which 
have survived to a considerable extent to this day. Under certain 
conditions process costs are still serving their purpose fairly well, 
with one important exception which I shall mention later. 


The other kind of costs, then being secured by some painstaking 
manufacturers, were accumulated charges on individual jobs or 
individual orders. Job costs merely tally up the items of cost 
which go into a particular manufactured article. 


Found Extreme Expense Was Not Warranted 


In the first twenty years of this century thousands of manu- 
facturers installed job-cost systems, which were a considerable 
improvement over their previous cost practice. In a good many 
cases, however, they found that the clerical expenses involved in 
keeping up a job cost system was not warranted by the results se- 
cured, and a good deal of cost accounting undertaken on this basis 
was given up, sometimes without very much regret. Job costs 
still have a limited application and are of great importance where 
they are really needed, as for a contractor or anyone making 
special orders, although in some such cases the estimate is accu- 
rately determined and is the basis for the sale. 


These determined efforts to secure better costs served in many 
cases, however, to show the interested executives that whatever 
they might accomplish towards greater accuracy in the application 
of material and labor costs would amount to very little unless they ° 
could get a comparable accuracy in the analysis, distribution, and 
application of burden. Although the importance of burden as a 
factor in cost is now generally recognized, there are still thousands 
of manufacturing plants in which the burden analysis is not yet 


adequate, and a great deal of work in this particular field remains 
to be done. 


Burden analysis is really the budgeting of those operating ex- 
penses of a plant which are not included in the outlay for product 


materials and for direct labor. It is an important part of the 


* From N. A. C. A. Bulletin. 
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and earn dividends, you have got to have your selling price high 
enough to allow for this. The selling price is, therefore, made up 
of a larger number of elements. I think the gentleman who opened 
the discussion desired to make the point, that it did not particu- 
larly matter to him whether he had an exact division between the 
earned burden and the unearned burden provided he knew what it 
was costing him during the year to produce the goods, and he was 
interested in getting the selling price high enough to be sure that 
those expense charges were all paid. But the writer of the paper 
desires to show that this division becomes valuable in correctly 
showing the true amount of use of any given kind of equipment 
during a certain period, and if, for instance, there should be a 
flurry in the lathe department so that apparently more lathes are 
needed, it is mighty convenient to be able to look back and see 
that for a long time there have been many of them standing idle, 
so that a little overtime work or some similar temporary scheme 
would care for the present need, and the purchase of additional 
machines is really unnecessary. 

Therefore a correct and scientific balancing-up of equipment is 
made easy, which is an essential feature of official and economical 
management. 

Mr. Scovett: I appreciate very much, gentlemen, the interest 
you have shown in this subject. I am pleased that so many have 
taken part in the discussion. 


Cost Accounting’ 


general movement for budgeting in business, and will probably 
receive continued attention. 
Significant Recent Developments 

Moreover, this idea of budgeting business expense, with par- 
ticular reference to burden analysis, is an important part of the 
most significant recent developments in the whole field of cost 
accounting, namely, the determination of cost standards, made up 
of material, labor, and burden. A cost standard, defined in sim- 
plest terms, is merely a specification of materials, the work to be 
done thereon, and a schedule of the cost of these items of material 
and labor one by one. 

Manufacturers are only beginning to appreciate the significance 
of standard costs, and beyond any doubt next year and each year 
thereafter will see more and more attention given to standard 
costs, with a correspondingly better appreciation of their value 
and significance in management. Material specifications must 
necessarily be accurately known for any manufactured product. 
Labor costs are constantly becoming better and better defined, 
either in the form of piece rates or as unit costs worked out 
through job analysis. It is only logical that burden analysis 
should be made precise, so that this third factor of cost may be 
as accurate as the other two. 

New Kind of Executive Control 

When standards have been well defined for materials, labor, and 
burden, it is possible to get a new kind of executive control over 
costs, and in most cases by very much less clerical effort than is 
involved in other methods. 

Standard costs, furthermore, lend themselves to combination by 
departments, so that an executive can get a cross section of his 
factory in terms of cost reduction which is hardly to be attained 
in any other way. If the results are unsatisfactory, standard costs 
lend themselves to a further prompt analysis which is extremely 
useful. No doubt this advantage will be realized by more and 
more business executives in the near future. 

Finally, the difference between average costs and standard costs 
should be clearly understood. The outstanding weakness of aver- 
age costs is that they are said to go up when volume goes down, 
and to go down when volume goes up. Standard costs, on the 
other hand, absorb designated standard amounts of labor and 
burden as well as material, and any expense incurred for labor 
and burden which is not absorbed at the standard rates is a devi- 
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ation from standards, or an excess, which requires analysis and 
ucnally demands executive attention. 


To show how ‘standard costs tie in with a budget program in a 
manufacturihg plant, it is far better to say that if a department or 
a factory has a normal capacity of 10,000 units, for example, and 
if only 8,500 units are made, the burden capacity for 1,500 units 
will not be utilized, than it is to say that if only 8,500 units are 
made, the cost will be higher. As a matter of fact, the cost per 
unit is no more if only 8,500 units are made, and the outstanding 
fact is that 15 per cent of the factory capacity is unutilized. 


Scientific Analysis of Markets and Sales 


This trend of analysis of the elements of manufacturing cost 
has naturally led to a similar analysis of sales and selling expenses, 
with a marked tendency in many industries to scientific analysis 
of market conditions and sales possibilities. Cost of. goods sold 
by lines, and by territories, when linked with market possibilities 
and a knowledge of manufacturing capacity, round out a co-ordina- 
tion of cost information that is essential for executive and finan- 
cial administration. 


Throughout all this development there has also come a new 


appreciation of the importance of organization, and of the train- - 


ing, development, and proper compensation of the individual. 


Estate of Robert Gair 


Robert Gair, who founded a paper-box business in 1864 which 
developed into a $4,000,000 corporation, and in which he had con- 
tinued active as Chairman of the board until his death on July 31, 
disposed of his estate in a brief will filed last week in the Kings 
County Surrogate’s Court. The amount of his estate has not 
been determined. It was estimated at more than $2,000,000. In 
the petition for probate filed by John S. Schmidt of Brower & 
Brower, attorneys for the estate, it was stated that the personal 


property was more than $10,000 and that the amount of the realty 
was unknown. 


His widow, Mrs. Emma Eyre Gair, receives $5,000, in lieu of 
dower rights. Mr. Gair, the attorney said, had previously made 
ample provision for his wife. His will directed that the remainder 
of his residuary estate be divided in equal shares among his sur- 
viving children. There are four daughters and two sons living 
and the estate, therefore, will be divided in six shares. 


These children are: Mrs. Jessie Gair Sweeney, 815 Park ave- 
nue; Mrs. Lucy Gair Gill, South Orange, N. J.; M. Elizabeth 
and E. Florence Gair, who live with their mother at 120 New 
York avenue; George W. Gair, who is President and general man- 
ager of the Robert Gair Company, and Robert Gair, Jr., of Syos- 
set, L. L., a vice president of the same company. 


Mr. Gair, who died on his eighty-eighth birthday had conducted 
his business in the manufacturing corporation mentioned and in 
the Gair Realty Corporation, in which his wife and two of his 
daughters, E. Florence and M. Elizabeth L. Gair, are directors. 


The two sons and a nephew, Lawrence Beattie, were named as 
executors of the estate. 


National Paper Trade to Meet October 2-5 


Cuicaco, August 8, 1927—N. A. Schoenbeucher, of the Na- 
tional Paper Trades Association announces the meeting of this 
organization will be held at the Congress Hutel October 2-3-4-5 in 
Chicago. Mr. Schoenbeucher stated that although definite plans 
have been practically formulated their announcement would be 
held and released at a later date with a complete list of com- 
mittees and members. The committee and board meetings will 
be held Sunday, October 2, and Monday, October 3. The general 
meetings. on October 4-5 will be devoted to the Fine and Wrap- 
ping paper divisions and will be especially interesting. 

The “Net Profit Control Plan” will undoubtedly be one of the 
principal topics. of discussion during this meeting. 
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Charles Ray Buys Rogers Mfg. Co. 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CURRESPONDENT) 

Hartrorp, Conn., August 15, 1927—-The Rogers Paper Manu- 
facturing company, founded by fhe late Henry E. Rogers in 1832 
and controlled by that family ever since, last week was purchased 
by a new corporation, headed by Charles Ray, for several years 
general manager of the company and one of the best known paper 
manufacturers in the country. 

Charles Ray, a native of Troy, N. Y., celebrated his silver 
anniversary aS a paper manufacturer on July 24 this year. He 
originally entered the business with the John A. Manning Paper 
Company of Troy. Seven years ago he came to South Man- 
chester to become general manager for Miss Gertrude Rogers, 
only survivor of the Rogers family and owner of the Rogers 
Manufacturing company. It is said that he came here only on 
condition that when Miss Rogers decided to retire, he should 
be given the first right to purchase, and several years agw he se- 
cured an option on the plant. 

The Rogers Paper Manufacturing company had continued all 
these years with the original capitalization of $50,000. The new 
company, a Massachusetts corporation, starts with $450,000 and 
an unusuaily strong array of connections. Ail of the stock has 
been subscribed. 

Since coming here, Mr. Ray has constantly made repairs and 
improvements in both of the local plants until to-day they are 
in excellent condition. The firm employs about a hundred men 
men and is working twenty-four hours a day, or in two shifts. 


- The firm specializes in press board and lists among its customers 
many of the largest companies in the world. Business is not only 
excellent to-day, but the outlook is unusually bright. Mr. Ray 
said he has orders on file to-day for the next three months. 


In addition to developing the Roger Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany to its high point of success, Mr. Ray has found time to be a 
motivating factor in many civic movements in town. He or- 
ganized the Men’s club at the Center Congregational church and 
made it a real factor in the town’s’ life. He was one of the en- 
thusiasts for a locai Kiwanis club and not only served as presi- 
dent of the local club but is now a district trustee. He has 
also served as a director of the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce and in every activtiy has been considered one of the live 
wires of Manchester. 

It is understood Miss Rogers, who now withdraws from the 
company shortly plans a long vacation. When Henry E. Rogers, 
founder of the company, died, his son, Knight E. Rogcrs took 
over the management of the plant and continued in charge until 
his death some years ago. His sister, Miss Gertrude Rogers, then 
assumed charge of the plant and she practically conducted the 
business alone until she persuaded Mr. Ray that there was a big 
future for him here. 

Mr. Ray said that there will be no change in the personnel at 
the plants. Mr. Ray brought Thomas H. Johnson, present plant 
superintendent, here from Troy several years ago and he will 
continue in this capacity. For several years Mr. Ray has not 
only worked to build up the business, but has also done much to 
improve the appearance around the mills, until to-day the property 
is attrac “e and a real asset to the town. 








Wisconsin Div. of Cost Association To Meet 

A meeting of the Wisconsin Local Division of the Cost Asso- 
ciation of the Paper Industry, will be held at Grand 
Munising, Mich., on Saturday, August 27, 1927. 

Inasmuch as special provision must be made for each one pres- 
ent, the secretary requests that those requiring reservations notify 
him in care 2f the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis., as 
soon as possible. 


Island, 


He will forward the reservations to the prope: 
agency at Munsing. 

An interesting meeting has been arranged, so it is hoped a 
represemative gathering of cost men will attend. 
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Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
oe ee SE a eee 1200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. ................ 3430 H.P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
orders, total 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 
“= & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
t 


Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. 

Filer Fibre aera. Filer City, Mich. 

John Lang Paper Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Bayless Manufacturing Corp., Austin, Pa.. 

Northern Board & Paper Co., San oe 
Cal., two orders, total 

Crown Williamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal, two orders, total 

Delaware Hard Fibre Co., 
two orders, total 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. . 


Badenhausen Caiiaticatiind 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


120 Broadway, New York 211 Tramway Blidg., Denver 
Reibold Bldg., Dayton, O. 513 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


ACER & CO., LIMITED 


Canada Cement Building 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SULPHITE PULP 


(Bleached, Easy Bleaching, Strong) 
MECHANICAL PULP 
KRAFT PULP 
KRAFT PAPER 
BUILDING PAPER 


Cable Address “Acerbity” Montreal 


CODES 
Western Union (5 letter) 
A.B.C. (5th Edition) 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 






NEW YORK IMPORTS GOLD COATED PAPER Arkell Safety Bag Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
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Sepeed University Press, Scythia, Liverpool, DECALCOMANIA PAPER ae & Son, Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 

C Steiner, Burgerdyk. Rotterdam, 53 cs. C. W. Sellers, Seydlitz, Bremen, 4 cs. Salomon Bros. & Co., McKeesport, Havre, 7 

National City Bank, Reliance, Hamburg, 61 bls. STRAW BOARD 7 SK 1 McK H 2 bl 

Japan Paper Co., American Farmer, London, A. Vuyk, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 499 rolls. Sot SOOO, EC NOLOBOS, FLOWS, 32 bis. rags. 
2 cs. A. Vuyk, Volendam, Rotterdam, 250 rolls V. Galaup, McKeesport, Havre, 48 bis. new 

WRAPPING PAPER State Bank. Volendam, Rotterdam, 118 rolls. ye Co., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 93 bls- 

F, C. Strype, ae Antwerp, 28 pkgs. Sapulding & Tewksbury, Volendam, Rotterdam, rags. ” . ° 

Birn & Wachenheim, Delilian, Antwerp, 17 cs. 84 rolls. 4 McKees ; : 

C. K. MacAlpine, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 20 cs. Haas Bros., Volendam, Rotterdam, 110 rolls. Coit . yell ie co. 

T. Barrett & Son, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 94 STRAW PULP BOARD 30 bls. rags. : { eae 
a J. Heintz & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Volendam, Rotter- ee —— o Co., McKeesport, Dunk:rk, 60 
7 bis. ; dam, 229 rolls. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Burgerdyk. Rotterdam, 6 cs. MISCELLANEOUS PAPER bis bagging. ap ae, “en. er 

. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Saugus, Genoa, 50 Japan Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 1 cs. H. Searle, Carmania, London, 23 bls. rags. 
rolls, 100 bls. PACKING PAPER Hope Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 50 Bulkley: Dunton & Co., Seydlitz, , 65 bls. 

. ae rolls. rags. 

Judson Freight Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- M. M. Cohen, Gripsholm, Go'henburg, 209 rolls, American Over Orient Corp., Hamburg Maru, 
burg, 3 bis. 16 bls, Kobe, 25 bls. rags. 

Haule Wax Paper Manfg. Co., A. Ballin, Ham- Mugler & Umlauf, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 371 


burg, 5 cs. rolls, 63 bls. (Continued on page 68) 
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HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 


Prompt deliveries 


STEARNS 
ro aca ACID TOWERS 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA |f You are invited to ask for and 
CHICAGO the facts concerning our 


eee Wood Tanks 


Every customer entered on 
our books has been sold, Of All 
firstly, on Heller & Merz 


quality; and, secondly, on Kinds 


the excellence of Heller & 


Merz service. Submit your tank and _ tower 


problems to our engineering de- 
partment. All our tanks are 


The HELLER & MERZ COMPANY made by experienced men in our 


‘udson New ¥%< 
vn rae own modern factory. 


sii e A.T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


24 Lester Street NEPONSET, BosTONn, MASS. 


Boston Chicago Philadelphi» 
287 Atlantie Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. 


Factory—NEWARK, N. J. 


Ohio 


BALING PRESS 
Made in Three Sizes 
There is no stopping, no lifting out of the 
plunger either for feeding in material, for 
tying up the bale, or removing it. All these 
things are necessary in the vertical press. 
They delay the operation, make more labor 
and cut down the output. 


HdniOhiOhiOniOhiOhniOhiOhiOniOniOhiOhidOhi OniOnilO| 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 66) 
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Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Pipestone County, 


Havre, 69 bls. bagging. = 
Mutnick Bros., Pipestone County, Havre, 36 


& Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 135 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., ce. Pipestone County, Havre, 
129 bis. rags. 2 

Chase National Bank, Pipestone County, Havre, 
113 bls. rags. z 

Castle & Overton, England, 3 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, 
510 bls, rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., 
bls. mixed strings. 

Robert Blank, G. Washington, Bremen, 37 bls. 


rags. 
OLD ROPE 


N. E. Berzen, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 59 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 220 
coils 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Burgerdyk, , 7 dls. 

International Purchasing Co., Cabo Ortegal, Co- 
runa, 36 bis. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Rocham- 
beau, Havre, 46 coils. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Volendam, Rotterdam, 167 


Inc., Caronia, 


Inc., Manuel Calvo, Spain, 


Minnetonka, London, 56 


coils. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Volendam, ——, 122 


bis. 
MANILA ROPE 
Wilson Line, Minnetonka, 


CASEIN 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Castillian Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 

T. M. Duche & Sons, Vauban, 
250 bags. 

A. Klipstein & Co., 
bags, 15,020 kilos. 

WOOD PULP 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
5,600 bls. wood pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
718 bls. sulphite. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
299 bls. dry soda pulp, ; 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Gripsholm, .Gothen- 
burg, 400 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 
174 bls. wood pulp, 27 tons. 

American Exchange Irving Trust Co., 
Trieste, 686 bls. wood pulp. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Volendam, Rotter- 
dam, 350 bls, wood pulp. 

Polarus Shipping Co., Inc., 
1,075 cords pulp wood. 


WOOD PULP WADDING 
Birn & Wachenheim, Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 


50 bls., 10 cs. 
WOOD FLOUR 


A. Kramer & Co., Burgerdyk, Rotterdam, 300 
bags. 
A 


Ellermans’ London, 


40 coils. 


Buenos Aires, 


McKeesport, Havre, 179 


Clara, Sebenico, 


Giulia, 


Sekstant, Sonora, 


A. Kramer & Co., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 500 
bags, 25,000 ks. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 


C: K. MacAlpine & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
9 bis. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., Berlin, Bremen, 239 bls. 


News of the Indiana Trade 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 15, 1927—The story of the develop- 
ment of the paper industry in the world was outlined by Frank E. 
Floyd, head of the Crescent Paper Company of Indianapolis, 
recently to members of the Universal Club. 
the various methods used to manufacture modern papers and told 


Mr. Floyd explained 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Kaga Maru, , 400 
bls. gunny. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Rhine Maru, ——, 50 
bls. rags. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Talthibius, , 200 bis. 
gunny. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Tulsa, Antwerp, 102 bls. 
bagging. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


A. H. Searle, 
rags. 

Anglo South American Trust Co., Saugus, Pa- 
lermo, 180 bls. rags. 

Acer & Co., Ansaldo San Giorgio Terza, Port 
Alice, 4,400 bls. sulphite, 624 tons. 

Robert Blank, Liberty Land, Naples, 
rags. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
2,700 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
1,080 bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
1,050 bls. wood pulp. . 

E. Keller Co., Ine., Kiel, Hamburg, 117 bls. 
rag pulp. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


Inc., Balsam, Belfast, 113 bls. 


132 bls. 
Wanja, Stockholm, 


Westerner, Holland, 


Inc., Binnendyk, Karlsruhe, 


Tradesman’s National Bank, Isarco, Genoa, 119 
bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Isarco, Naples, 182 bls. rags. 

R. Canovai & Son, Saugus, Leghorn, 207 bls. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 216 
bls. rags, 

G. M. Graves & Co., Tomalva, Antwerp, 59 bls. 


rags. 

i. Friedman, Tomalva, Antwerp, 95 bls. rags. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Tomalva, Antwerp, 47 bls. 
Scott & Courtney, 


rags. 

Darmstadt, Cabo 
Marseilles, 201 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Villano, Marseilles, 
110 bls. rags. 

D. I. Murphy, Cabo Villano, Barcelona, 72 bls. 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
lona, 90 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Cabo Villano, Barcelona, 
102 bls, rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Cabo Villano, Valencia, 
208 bis. rags. 

Tradesman’s National Bank, Cabo Villano, Leg- 
horn, 90 bls. rags. J 

R. Canovai & Son, Cabo Villano, Leghorn, 227 
bis. rags. 


Villano, 


Inc., Cabo Villano, Barce- 


or green fees. 


of the progress made by modern science to perfect new paper- 


making methods. 


H. J. Lacy, president of the United States Corrugated Box 
Company, Indianapolis, sustained a loss of more than $28,000 
recently when two saddle horse barns were destroyed at his 
Sixteen valuable show horses, including Chestnut 
Twig, Indiana champion for four years, were rescued, but several 
horses in their fright, became entangled in fences and were seri- 


country home. 


ously injured. 


Fred Korte, secretary-treasurer of the Becker Brothers Paper 
Company at Fort Wayne, Ind., is mourning the loss of his father, 
Frederick Korte, 73 years old, who died at his: home recently. 
Mr. Korte, Sr., had lived in Fort Wayne practically all his life 
and had been connected with a lumber company for years. 


printer, and for various other prizes. 


Stephano Bros., McKeesport, Havre, 5 cs. ciga- 
rette paper. 

E. A. Stone, McKeesport, Havre, 204 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., McKeesport, Havre 
17 bls. rags. 7 

Castle & Overton, 
57 bls. new cuttings. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 
496 bls. rags. 

E. A. Stone, 
rags. 

Salomon Bros. & Co., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 260 
bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 
41 bls. rags. 

& Co., 


A. Hurst 
bls. rags. 

Atlas Waste Manfg. Co., McKeesport, Dunkirk, 
110 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Ohioan, , 50 dls. 


zs. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Liberty, France, 375 
bls. rags. 


Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Arkansas, Oslo, 400 
bls. sulphite. 


ROSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


Inc., McKeesport, Havre, 


McKeesport, Dunkirk, 246 bls, 


McKeesport, Dunkirk, 100 


Inc., 
ra: 


_T. M. Duche & Sons, Castillian Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 417 bags casein, 25,020 ks. 

Upson Walton Co., Pres. Wilson, Manila, 122 
coils rope, 290 pkgs. 

Forte Moran Co., Dunkirk, 
46 bls. rags, 

©. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Pipestone County, 
Dunkirk, 72 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Dun- 
kirk, 102 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Pipestone County; Dunkirk, 197 bls. 
rags. 

Innes Speiden & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
250 bags casein, 25,005 ks. 

National Shawmut Bank, 
Havre, 90 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Havre, 299 bls. rags. 

E. A. Stone, Pipestone County, Havre, 55 bls. 
rags. 

V. Galaup, Havre, 372 bls. 
rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
14 bls. rags. 

Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., Arkansas, Oslo, 2,160 
bls. sulphite. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Blydendyk, Holland, 
360 bls. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, 
burg, 58 bls. rags. 

E. J, Keller Co., Inc., West Harcuvar, Bremen, 
122 bls. rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING AUGUST 13, 1927 


Pipestone County, 


Pipestone County, 


Pipestone County, 


Pipestone County, 


Inc., Seattle Spirit, Ham- 


National City Bank, Saugus, Genoa, 138 bls. 


bagging. 


On August 35, the Indianapolis printers will be the guests of 
the Indianapolis Paper Merchants at the second annual Printers 
and Paper Merchants Gold Tournament to be held at the Avalon 
Country Club. This will be a handicap tournament and play will 
be for the beautiful silver cup now held by Phil Plunkett, a 
There will be no entrance 


W. H. Wilsen, manager of the Superior Paper Company of 


ignition, 


consumed. 
help. 


injuries sustained in an unusual accident. 
battery in his automobile, he found it necessary to use the crank. 
He accidentally threw the machine in gear in turning on the 
When he used the hand crank the auto gave a lurch 
forward pinning him between the machine and the garage, holding 
him a hopeless prisoner until the gas in the carburetor had been 


Fairmount, Ind., is at his home in Marion, Ind., suffering from 


Because of a weak 


He was unable to make anyone hear his cries for 
While his lower limbs are badly mashed and bruised, and 
it will be some time before he is able to resume business, it is 
not thought the injuries will be of a permanent nature. 
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SPECIALTY BAG MACHINERY 


(Model 290) 2-Color Printing Flat & Square 
40 Other Models. 
PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 7412-7413 


EXHIBITOR. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 
New York Sept 5-17, 1927 


Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW POTDEVIN Frintinc ‘West Virginia “Pulp 


and Paper Company 
Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 


PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 
also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 


503 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


olMOND 
WIRES 


NEUMEYER & DIMOND 


Established 1904 
82-92 Beaver St. New York 


FIDALGO PROCESS — DRY PULP—SAME TEST AS WET 


With FIDALGO METHOD the temperature at discharge or dry end of dryer is 110° Fahrenheit. No contact with hot rolls, simply a counter- 


33 1/3 SAVING AT BEATER 


Bales of approximately 300 lbs. are dumped into beater. High porosity of pulp due to no contact with hot rolls insures immediate absorption 
into beater stock. Also shredded (while wet) form augments quick, breaking up without injury to fiber. Mills now using pulp dried by 


current of warm dry air, 


FIDALGO *PROCESS will confirm this. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT BALE GUARANTEED 


Compressed in air dried form to forty cubic feet or less to short ton, wrapped and strapped while in press, requires less labor than handling of 
wet pulp. Bales withstand roughest handling in export trade and conform to shipping requirements. 


LOW INVESTMENT — GREAT ECONOMY 


inistal cost low compared to cylinder machine. Power and steam less. Uses exhaust steam if available. Product uniform dryness. Less power 


and upkeep cylinder machine. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


TELEPHONE 
WHITEHALL 5243 


40 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CABLE 
HERENCO 























































New York Market Review 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 17, 1927. 

Most of the business transacted in the local paper market during 
the past week was along routine lines, although conditions are 
considered to be fairly satisfactory for the time of the year. A 
material brcadening of the situation is confidently anticipated after 
Labor Day and sales forces of the leading paper houses are pre- 
paring to take advantage of the more active market which should 
then prevail. Quotations in practically all sections of the, paper 
industry continue to hold up well, with little talk of concessions. 

Demand for news print is being maintained in a normal manner. 
Contract withdrawals are still proceeding at a steady pace. While 
the spot market rules rather quiet, more active conditions may be 
expected after the end of the holiday season. Prices of news 
print are generally holding up to previously quoted levels. 

Some improvement has been noticed in the paper board market. 
Production is now approaching capacity, and the demand is also 
beginning to expand with the approach of autumn. The fine 
paper market is in a sound position and prices of most of the 
different grades remain unaltered. Tissues continue in good re- 
quest. Summer specialties are still active in the coarse paper 
market and the request for wrapping paper is persistent. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Production of ground wood is keeping slightly ahead of the, 
prevailing consumption and stocks in hand are in sufficient volume 
to take care of current requirements. Shipments against contract 
are moving into consumption at an excellent rate, but trading in 
the spot market has been rather’ quiet of late. No further price 
changes have been recorded recently. 


Chemical Pulp 
Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical pulp market. 
Shipments against contract are moving into consumption in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. Prices are now more stable than for 
some time past and there have not been many reports of shading. 
Judging by the number of inquiries being received for future busi- 
ness, a more lively market is apparently due in the near future. 


Old Rope and Bagging 

Old rope is in fairly satisfactory request at present and prices 
of both the domestic and imported varieties are mostly keeping 
up to formerly quoted levels. The various grades of bagging are 
in moderate demand. Some observers of the market are looking 
forward to a general expansicn of trading in the near future. 

Rags 

The paper mills are reported to be evincing interest in both 
imported and domestic rags and a more lively market may result 
shortly, although the prevailing demand is only “spotty.” In 
some quarters the opinion is expressed that stocks in the hands 
of the paper manufacturers are low. No radical price changes 
were recorded during the week. 


Waste Paper 


With an improved inquiry developing from the board mills, 
the paper stock market is beginning to exhibit a stronger under- 
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tone. Collections are proceeding in a normal manner for the time 
of the year. Offerings of several of the grades of paper stock 
are rather scarce and prices are gradually becoming firmer. 


Twine 


No radical changes have transpired in the twine market. Al- 
though the amount of business being transacted at present is 
1ather small, it is felt that this condition is only seasonal and that 
a revival of activities is bound to take place next month. Prices 
remain unchanged from recently reported levels. 


Bids for Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasHincTon, D. C., August 17, 1927.-The Government Print- 
ing Office has received the following bids for 40,000 pounds of 
38x48—269 white halftone book paper: Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 6.5 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 6.45 
cents; American Writing Paper Company, 7.5 cents; Bryant Paper 
Company, 6.9 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 6.25 
cents; Walker-Goulard-Plehn Company, 6.76 cents, 6.44 cents and 
6.4 cents; Reese & Reese, 9 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 6.14 cents; 
P. H. Gladfelter Company, 7.5 cents; and Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 7.5 cents and 8.75 cents. 


The following bids have been received for 10,000 pounds of 
white sulphite writing paper in 17 inch rolls: R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, at 7.5 cents per pound; American Writing Paper 
Company, 7.21 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 6.5 cents; and Old Domin- 
ion Paper Company, 7.49 cents. 

For 7,100 pounds 26x34—95¥%2 white bond paper: Collins Manu- 
facturing Company, 33.5 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 32.5 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 38 
cents; and Dobler & Mudge, 30 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids for 
3,500 pounds of 22x28 inch gray photo mount board: Charles G. 
Stott & Co., $72.89 per M sheets; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$76.90; Dobler & Mudge, $69.00 and $80.00; Reese & Reese, $75.00 
and $83.00; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, $69.00; Stanford 
Paper Company, $70,000 and $72.50; Mathers-Lamm Paper Com- 
pany, $72.50 and $84.00. 

For 150,000 pounds of manila tag board in 26% inch rolls: 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 9.35 cents and 8.35 cents 
per pound; Reese & Reese, 9.305 and 9.855 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 
9 cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 9.357 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 7.82 cents. 

For 40,000 pounds of No. 2, 25x30—No. 20 binders board: 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, at $60.75 per ton; Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, $62.00; Whitaker Paper Company, $63.75; 
Walker, Goulard Plehn Company, $68.00; Dobler & Mudge, $61.50; 
and Fred M. Stewart Company, $70.00 less 1 per cent. 

For 40,000 pounds high finish sulphite manila tag board in 18 
inch rolls: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, at 6.59 cents per 
pound, and 8.45 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 7.65 cents; 
Old Dominion Paper Company, 7.82 cents; Walker, Goulard Plehn 
Company, 7.79 cents less 2 per cent; Port Hiron Sulphite & 
Paper Company, 6.71 cents. 
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Ham Feltz says: 


“When I go out to buy some rubber 
bands I wants those as stretches the most. 
But when I get felts 1 want those as 
hasn’t any more stretch than a dollar bill 
in a big family. Started right Hamilton 
Felts don’t stretch much at all. They’re 
made better so they stays full width until 
it’s time for the rag man to cart them off.” 


For Every 


Pulp and Paper Mill Purpose 
Let Us Help Solve Your Problems 
LAWRENCE MACHINE CoO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Naylor Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe 


Naylor Spiral Pipe Company 
1224 East 92nd Street, Chicago 


26 Cortlandt St., 1367 East 6th St., 
ity Cleveland 


Witherspoon Bldg., 
New York Ci 


Philadelphia 


The Paper Trade Journal 


Covers completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry. 


It is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, which means that our cir- 


culation claims are authentic and prov- 
able. 
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The 


ST. REGIS PAPER 
COMPANY 


Daily Capacity 
425 TONS 


Newsprint, Catalog 
Directory Papers 
Butchers Manila 
Packers Oiled Manila 


General Sales Office 
49 Wall St., New York 


Farmers’ Bank Bidg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A.J. BRADLEY MFG. COMPANY 
Oiled Stencil Board 


Lamp Shade Parchment 
IN A VARIETY OF GRADES AND COLORS 
101 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORE 


Ruths Accumulator Company, Inc. 
292 Madison Av., New York City 





























Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THe PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, August 17, 1927. 

Greater activity prevailed in the local chemical market during 
the past week than is usual at this season of the year. Contract 
withdrawals have been moving along at a good pace and accumu- 
lations are being readily absorbed in the spot market. In nearly 
all of the sections of the industry quotations remained steady and 
there was an absence of reports of concessions. 

BLANC FIXE.—Demand for blanc fixe was satisfactory dur- 
ing the week. The movement against contract was excellent. Quo- 
tations on both the pulp and the powder were maintained at pre- 
viously reported levels. The pulp is selling at $60 per ton, in bulk. 
The powder is still quoted at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, 
in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Conditions in the bleaching powder 
market are practically unchanged. The volume of contract ship- 
ments moving into consumption during the week was quite satis- 
factory. Prices remain unaltered. Bleaching powder is still 
quoted at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works, according to quantity. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was fairly active. Of- 
ferings were rather limited and prices of both the imported and 
domestic product have stiffened somewhat. Domestic casein is 
now offered at from 17 cents to 18% cents per pound. Imported 
casein has advanced to from 18 cents to 18% cents per pound, all 
in bags, car lot quantities. 


CAUSTIC SODA.—Shipments of caustic soda continue to move - 


in a satisfactory manner. The prevailing consumption is well up 
to average. Prices rule steady to firm. Solid caustic soda is 
selling at from $3 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works. Spot car lots are quoted at from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 
pounds. The flake and ground are offered at around $3.50 per 100 
pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—Both imported and domestic paper makers’ 
clay were in moderate request during the past week. Contract 
shipments are moving in a normal manner. Prices are unchanged 
from the previously quoted basis. English china clay is quoted 
at from $15 to $25 a ton, ship side. Domestic paper makers’ clay 
is still selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and pul- 
verized at from $10 to $12 per ton. 

CHLORINE.—Consumption of chlorine has been heavy of late 
and contract withdrawals have been moving at an excellent rate. 
Prices are being maintained at the level which has prevailed for 
some considerable time. Chlorine is quoted at 4 cents a pound, 
in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. The 
spot quotation ranges from 4% cents to 4% cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—Business in the rosin market has fallen off slightly. 
Prices have again been fluctuating and at the time of writing are 
lower than in the preceding week. At the naval stores, the grades 
of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now offered at $10.90 
per 280 pounds, in barrels, ship side. ‘Wood rosin is still selling 
at $9.50 per 280 pounds, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—The undertone of the salt cake market is ex- 
ceptionally strong. Shipments against contract continue to move 
into consumption at an excellent pace. Supplies are rather limited 
and the spot market is very firm. Salt cake is still quoted at from 
$18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is offered 
at from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Steadiness prevails in the soda ash market. Large 
shipments of this product are going forward on contract and con- 
sumption is heavy for the time of the year. Prices continue to 
hold up very well and reports of shading are infrequent. Con- 
tract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bulk, $1.20; in bags, $1.3214; and in barrels, 
$1.57. 

STARCH.—The starch market is in a sound position. Trading 
has been well maintained and the amount of business being trans- 
acted compares favorably. with the record of a year ago. Prices 
remain unchanged, although the prices of raw materials are 
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higher. Special paper makers’ starch is quoted at $3.07 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.24 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Supplies of sulphate of alumina - 
continue to move into consumption in good volume. Inquiries for 
future business are being received by the manufacturers in satis- 
factory numbers. Prices continue practically unchanged. Com- 
mercial grades of sulphate of alumina are selling at from $1.40 
to $1.45 per 100 pounds. The iron free is quoted at from $2 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The movement of sulphur into consuming chan- 
nels during the past week was fairly satisfactory. Trading in the 
spot market was rather quiet, but prices remain unaltered. Sul- 
phur is still quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, 
according to quantity. ° The spot quotation remains unaltered at 
$20 per ton. 

TALC.—Manufacturers of talc are enjoying an excellent re- 
quest for the product and the former schedule of prices is being 
maintained with little difficulty. Quotations on domestic talc 
range from $16°to $18 a ton, at eastern. mines.’ French talc is 
still offered at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


News of the Chicago Paper Industry 

Curcaco, Ill, August 12, 1927—The Chicago Paper Association 
will resume their regular meetings on August 23 after a summer 
recess. The meetings will be held at the Bismark Hotel. A 
very commendable program is to be adopted which will be de- 
voted to the study and improvement of trade and business rela- 
tions. There have been a number of annoyances in the past for 
which it is hoped that there may be a remedy and certainly the 
clinic idea will solve them after a careful diagnosis. 

A logical date has been selected by the Middle States Wrap- 
ping Paper Association for their convention, which will be held 
at the Congress Hotel, October 3. This is the same date chosen 
by the National Association and will make it possible for dele- 
gates interested to attend both meetings. 

Henu Borchardt, sales manager of the Pilcher Hamilton Com- 
pany, will return this week from Portland, Ore. He has spent 
his time in visiting the plant of the North Western Paper Com- 
pany, which is represented in Chicago by the Pilcher Hamilton 
Company. As a variation to his business trip he will return by 
way of Banff and Lake Louise. 

R. C. Johnson, Chairman of the Golf Committee of the Chi- 
cago Division of the S.A.P.L., reports a goodly number of reser- 
vations for the second tourney to be held at Wilmette Country 
Club, August 18. A report from the 19th hole will be given 
next week. 

Harry S. Eckstein, secretary of the Association Paper Com- 
pany, 1529 North Halsted street, left Friday on an extended trip 
through Wisconsin. His itinerary will include Wisconsin Rapids, 
Fort Edward, Nekoosa, Appleton and Milwaukee, where he will 


spend some time visiting the dealers and manufacturers of the 
above named towns, 


New England Paper Trade News 

William J. Alford, Jr., treasurer of the Continental Paper 
Company, Bogota, New Jersey, who is making a tour of New 
England and Eastern Canada, Gordon Blanchard, sales manager 
of the Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, Mass., Don Brown, 
of the Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., and W. H. 
Lucas of the Frank L. Scott Company, New York, were in town 
last week. 

Colonel Edgar Smalley, managing director of Edwin Butter- 
worth, Ltd, of Manchester and Liverpool, England, and Ghent, 
Belgium, who has been on a business trip to this country for a 
few weeks, returned to England Saturday, August 6, on the 
Adriatic. 

Harrie E. Waite, manager of sales and advertising of John 
Carter & Company, Inc., is passing his vacation in Northern 
Vermont. Max Frank, buyer of papers for the same company, 
returned this week from a vacation at Eliot, Maine. 


August 18, 1927 


WHY A LACEY 
TIMBER ESTIMATE? 


For your own use an estimate made 
by a local cruiser may be sufficient. Such 
a report by an unknown cruiser is of 
little value if you attempt to use it for 
other purposes. 


A Lacey report has standing—t is ac- 
cepted by the principal financial houses 
—the name of Lacey is known in all tim- 
bered sections of the continent. 


James p. LACEY & Co. 


Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 So. LaSalle St. 350 Madison Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 
MONTREAL 
Drummond Bldg. 


SEATYLE 
626 Henry Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
VANCOUVER 
Vancouver Block 


Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


Self Adjusting — Easy to Operate 
Also 
AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 


Producing 3,600 wire-stitched toilet tubes per hr. 


Manufacturers of Sanitary Cr Towel Mac’ 

winding Machines, Drop Roll Slitting Machines, 

ing Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St. (between Front & Second St.) 
and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


Slitting and Re- 
oto Mount Bevel- 


FORGE AND 


ial ee 
I sTNat aa ait 
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AMERICAN MADE FOE AMERICAN TRAD 


Over forty-one years’ experience in the clay 
industry has naturally resulted in the adoption 
of the most scientific methods and practices. 
This record of achievement is your guarantee 
of Clay of absolute uniformity at prices con- 
sistent with M. E. quality and service. 

Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 
you even considering this additional treatment. 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


THE 
MINER-EDGAR CO 
a 


110 William St., 
NEW YORK 


Stuff chests, acid storage tanks, blow pits, vomit 
stacks, beater tubs, alum tanks, rubber-lined 
muriatic acid storage tanks, etc., have been built 
by Hauser-Stander for more than fifty years. 
This experience is reflected in our tanks. 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Market Quotations nae 


(F. o. b. Mill) 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


6808 © ® 


es 5 
New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


Old Rags 
White, No. 1— 


BID OFFERED 


Advance Bag & Paper, 7s 1943 107 
A. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 
nee a >. apes. oye DED os chsswovbanon sek Shae ; 
ritis! umbia Pulp Side Runs 
Beaver Products Corp., 7 1942 Book, Cc sie 
Berkshire Hills Paper, 8s 1941 60 ane 6.35 
_—— oer o.. Ist oye 1946 ¥ & Sb e8600%s rH 
ryant Paper Co., 6s 4 eoccccccces 
Cape Breton Pulp '& Paper, Feaeet ons Enamel .* 
Central Paper Serial 6, 6%s 1942 aa ograp 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932, ons Tissues—Per Ream— 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 White No. 1 
Champion Paper feaake Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Pa Products, a 1943 
Cornell Wood 7%s 193 
Crown Willamette Paper, 6s 1951 
Donnaconna Paper, 6s 1940 
Dells Paper & Pulp Serial. 6s 1926-38 
Eastern Mig. Co., 7s 1938 
Eddy Paper, 7%s 1931 
Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1926-39 
ruer Fiore Serial, 7s 1926-39 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 
Fox River Paper, 3s 1931 
Gair Co. (The Robt.), 7s 1937 
Gilbert P- Co., Spe, 1926-29 
Paper. 6s 1 
& Fibre, 75 1937 
ae] Prairie River Power, J+5%4s 1926-38.... 

Itaska tecr Ist, 6s 1933-38 
ceases Yeu, Tannen, 6s Lay Common Bogus ... 
arinette & Menominee, 7%s Screenings 
Menasha Printing & Carton, 6%s 1939 -++ . Card Middles Re. A A, RR, 
Mengel Company, 7s 1926 to 1934 ove Glassine— Old Extra Light - 
Monroe I aper Products, 7%s 1932 ain Bleached, basis 25 Prints 
Munising “aper, 68 1927-36 Ibs. 13.00 @16.00 Ord. Light Prints 
Nekoosa Extwards, Ist Ref. 6s 1928 to 1942 ; i Med. Light Prints. 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 ain Ibs. @ 16.00 Deeds Sine Cottens,. 
rono Pulp & Paper, 5s 1941 oes (Delivered New York) German Blue Linens. 
swego Falls Corp., 6s 1941 Roards—per ton— German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Oxford Paper, 6s 1947 we. os @ 50.00 Checks and Blues... 
Paepcke Pa Mills, 7s 1930 ‘ @ 57.50 Lindsay Garments .. 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber, 7s 1928 . ip @50.00 ack Cnthene 
— Yeung, Co. aire 4" rey 5 i “nt OT oes 70, an + - Shoppery 

aterson Parchment Paper, 6s a, LI oe 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 on ” French Blues 


@&5.00 
Poland Pers, 7s 1930 00 Container ‘ @70.00 
Port —_ Fulp, She ese pi ae aie 
eens City Paper, 7s bee = ech , ; 
Ricterdson > S ps “2 oo M oe Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y. 
panis’ iver ip ‘aper, 8s 41. ° Doc 
Stevens & Thompson Paper, 6s 1942 . - 3 No. 11 alias Gupey No. 
St. Anne Paper, 6%s 1946 ; ©. _t Smpors @30.00 ema 
St. Croix Paper, 58 1926-37 ‘ D : @34.00 Wool Tares, light.. 
=. Boge Pa x, Sertel, fits. as — . *s (F. o. b. Mill) : Wool Tares, heavy.. 
lh BY Co. 6s 1944.” ” : No. 1 Domestic ....27.00 @30.00 Bright Bagging .... 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 5s 1930 .. i Screenings : @20.00 Small M Rope... 
feneerens Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 .. 5 Manila Rope— 
Warren (The S. D.) Company, 6s 1945 101 Chemical Pulp Foreign 
Wotab Paper, 6%s 1943 cau : Domestic 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 Sek (Ex-Dock, Atlantic Ports) New Burlap Cut .... 3. 
Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 108 Sulphite (Imported)— Hessian Jute Threads— 
Witmer-Parsons Pulp & Lbr. (Units) ; 70 Bleached 3. Foreign 3.5 
Easy Bleaching ... Domestic 
No. 1 strong un- 
STOCKS BID ASKED eae, 
itscherlic’ 
bleached 
Advance Bag & 3 100° 
Am. Tissue Mills, 100 i 2 os 
British Columbia P. % og Pfd. 70 N Tk ft 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pfd. 98° Nn. 5 Kraft 
Brown Corpn., 7% Pid. oa. 
Champion Fibre, 7% ; apt “Blea hed 
Diem & Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. one CF. ©. b. Pui sain) 
Donnaconna Paper, Com. bos Sulpbite Themamtaho 
pemaeatnee Paow. Pfd. Bleached 3.40 
castern g. Co.. t . 
Great Northern Paper (new) ; Soe, Stencting Sul- 
Hammermill Paper. 7% Pfd. <n Sulphit 
Hinde & Dauch, Com. i onthe > gall 
pete > ee. —— + Sod (Domestic) . 
. yoke Car ‘aper 
Marathon Paper Mills, Com. Bleached 
Midwest Box Co., Pfd. 8% .. ye 
so — in ee Pi. on 65 
uis De Jonge Co., » 96 New Env. Cut .... 2.40 
—s oh : ° os —_— D. . ney Gyitings acee DOE 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. ? 75° a e Rags Print oe ws» ay 
Richardson Co.. 7% Pid. 5s a ve New Rags Container Board .. .50 
ubberoi ompany x ights - 66 71 B Ww Z 
Seaman Container, Class B (par $1) . 1 None Off. Shirt eotingoe Lon BF. Old ‘Kraft Mae ine " 
ee Pa Co. .. Wanted None Off. New. White, No. 1.11.50 Compressed bales.. 1.90 
t. Croix Paper 150 170 New White, No. 2. 8.00 
ae. Sogo gnee Co. "e Con. wet 102% Silesias No. 1 . 
estfie feet er | Pe peeereneeoes anted ot ES 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. 58 sass aa Unbleached «. 
West Virginia 2 and Paper, Pfd. 103 Fancy 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd. 103 Blue Overall 
ae N. 


© Nominal. New Soft Blacks .. 
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owe 
Now 
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St. Soiled, White. . 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 


San 


Black Stockings .... 


Roofing Rags— 
aw Strippings .. 
0. a ah 
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@88685 886 8868 68 


een 
wuso w 
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New Light Silesias.. 
iam nelettes. .. 
Unbleached Cottons. . 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light Oxfords. . 
New Light Prints... 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Dark Cuttings. 
1 White Linens. 

2 White Linens. 
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Old Rope and Bagging 


— i ee ee 
onn™N oo 
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®® 68H 889960 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.25 
Hard, White, No. 2 2.75 
Soft, White, No. 1 2.75 


Flat Stock— 

Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. ... 1.25 
Solid Flat at: 1.15 
Crumpled No. 1 .. .80 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.90 
<— pot 1.40 
. Chips.. .45 


@® ©390208 © 8 8988 8 ® 89 


Manilas— 


® 8889988 989989888 889 


News— 
No. 1 White News. 160 
Strictly Overissue.. 
Strictly Folded .. 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Common Paper ... 


996 8899989 
wees | 
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They bear the brunt | 
of severe service 


Jenkins Extra Heavy Valves are ready to 
bear the brunt of severe service under high 
pressures. Put them to the test in your 
mill. 

The added weight is where it counts, the 
design being typical of Jenkins. The iron 


body valve illustrated is suitable for steam , 


working pressures up to 400 lbs. Before 
leaving the factory each passes a test which 
allows for a wide safety margin. 

Jenkins Extra Heavy Valves are furnished 
in bronze and iron in globe, angle, check 
and Y patterns. Obtainable through sup- 
ply houses everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street 
524 Atlantic Avenue \° 
133 No. Seventh Street. .Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard ..Chicago, Il. 
JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


Always marked with the"Diamond* 
/Geskins\aives nkins Valves | 


Sectional view, New York, N. ¥. 


Fig. 162, flanged, Jen- 
kins Extra Heavy Iron 
Body Globe Valve 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


IN 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 


Purity 9914% 
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WE WILL BUY 


Champion Coated Paper Co. 6s, 1931 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6s 

Escanaba Paper Co. 6s 

Eddy Paper Co. 7%s, 1931 

Minnesota Tribune 61s, 1942 

Oregon Lumber Co. 6s, 1935 

Stevens & Thompson Paper Co. 6s, 1942..@ 94 
Tait Paper & Color Industries 6s @ 90 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Pfd. ....@ 99 
Filer Fibre Co. 7s, 1935 


WE WILL SELL 


Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 5s, 1935... .@100 
Donnacona Paper Co. 6s, 1940 

Filer Fibre Company 7s, 1935 

Great Northern Paper Co. .............-. @ 64 
Mead Pulp & Paper Co. 5s @- 94 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 6s, 1935. .@103%4 
Quebec Pulp & Paper Co. Pfd............ @ 35 
St. Regis Paper Co. 6s, 1931 

Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 6s, 1940...@102% 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


44 Broad St., N. Y. 27 State St., Boston 


Inquiries invited on all Paper Pulp Lumber . 
Securities 




















































es 02 @ 
Delivered New England points 


02% 


Straw Board. rolls .009 57.50 
Straw Board in Sheets, 

basis 35s to 70s..... 53.50 
Filled News Board .... 47.50 
Sn Se >. sceeseee 45.00 
Single Manila Pulp 
lined board ....... 55.00 @60.00 
Single White, patent 

coated board bender75.00 @82.50 
Wood Pulp Board ...80.00 @85.00 
Binder Boards ........ 70.00 @75.00 

(F. o. b. Mills) 
Tarred Felts— 
Regular, carload 
pe RR 6500 @ — 
Old Papers 
F. o. bh. Boston 
Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White. 2.75 @ 3.10 
White Blank News.. 1.50 @ 1.60 
Manila Env (Cuttings 299 @ 2.25 
No. 2 Hard White... 2.60 @ 2.90 
Ne. 1 Soft White .. 2.85 @ 3.00 
No. 1 Soft White ... 2.75 @ 3.00 
No. 1 Mixed ........ 1.10 @ 1.15 
Na ? Mixed a5 @ on 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.99 @ 1.95 
No. 1 Books, Heavy. 1.174% @ 1.30 
No 1 Books, Light @ 115 


Twin Fine Tube Yarn— 

~. 5-ply and larger ... .23 @ .47 
F. o. b. Mill tly bb odces tebe 24 @ «28 

Cre EO ee) oe ed oh Eb Rk eo aes 26 @ .30 

MO, . 1 wdotavevecs 28 @ «.29 uel aos India— 

ie. : eoereeceee's = : = OS RTE 16 @ «17 

Bis eVeedovecec a . P Maison Twine 

B. C., 18 basis... (38 @ 40 ‘Balls ........-. 13 @ 15 

A. B. Italian, 18 Box Twine, 2-3 ply.. .17 @ .19 

basis ..--esecees 48 @ «53 Jute Rope ........ 21 @ .23 
Finished Jute— Ameri. Hemp, 6..... 29 @ «31 

Dark 18 basis .... .24 @ .25 Sisal Hay Rope— 

Light 18 basis .... -27 @ .28 em, 1 NS. Se0eds 18 @ .20 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— No.3 BAD. .-+.0 146 @ .18 

MGS a PkeCeeserce 21 @ .23 — - Yarn— 

MG I cb 6 sbepshens fo ee Oe Se eee eee 16 @ .18 
De sk Ph 8 Bn cuen seeds 14 @ «.16 

4-ply and larger .. .18 @ .19 Manzia” Se 24 @ «26 

CHICAGO 
an R oa geviee = @ “ Manila Line Chip.55.00 @57.50 
o, 1 Rag Bond .... . e.- Container Lined— 
No, 2 Rag Bond .... .14 @ .25 (Delivered Central 
Water Marked Sul- Territory) — 

phite Bond 09 @ «12 OS TUE secs eceee 65.00 @70.00 
Sulphite Bond .. 06%@ .11 SOD Dest os ec seve 70.00 @75.00 
Superfine writing .... . @ .24 
Wo. 1 fine writing. 14 @ .18 Old Papers 
°o. ne writing. . 12 @ .14 . 0 b. i 
No. 3 fine writing... 08%@ .12 Shavings—" i Sam 
No. 1 M. : Book.. .06%@ .07 No. 1 Hard White. 2.70 @ 2.80 
No. 2 M. F. Book.. .0S%@ .06 Wate Env. Cut- 

No. 1 S.&S.C. Book O60O@ BIH times ....cceces 60 @ 3.70 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book oe 06% No. ™ soft Shavings. 230 @ 2.40 
Coated Book ....... 07%@ .12 No. 1 Mixed ....... @ 1.45 
Coated Label ...... 074@ .10) No. 2 Mixed ...... 108 @ 1.10 
News—Roll, mill ... -034@ .04% Ledger & Writings.. 1.45 @ 1.60 
News—Sheets, mill.. ne 04% Solid Books ........ 1.20 @ 1.30 
No. 1 Manila ....... 04%@ .05% Blanks ............. 1.30 @ 1.40 
No. 1 Fibre ........ 04%4@ 05% Krafts ............. 1.80 @ 1.90 
No. 2 Manila ....... 04%@ .04% New Kraft Cuts.... 2.25 @ 2.35 
Butcher's Manila ... .04 @ .04 Manila Envelope Cut- 

No. 1 Kraft ........ OS%@ .06% SE ewk ssabsae 2.00 @ 2.10 
Southern Kraft .... .04%@ .05 Ex. No. 1 Manila... 1.55 @ 1.65 
No. 2 Kraft ,...... 05 @ .0S Print Manila ...... 80 @ .90 - 
Wood Tag Boards .. .04%@ .06 Folded News (overis- 

Sulphite Screenings.. .03 @ 03% sue) .....c..ceeee @ 47 
Manila Tissue— Old Newspavere— 

24x36 Sheet ...... 07 @ 07% ee eo 5 Se 55 @ .60 
White Tissue— tie nel e ing 50 @ .55 

20x30 sheet: ...... 07%@ 07% os Papers— 

Boards, per ton— Sra 35 @ .40 

(Delivered Central Resting ——, 

Territory— “ b. Chicago, net cash 

Plain Chip ....... 45.00 @47.50 Pn poncentpecen 30.00 @ — 

Solid News ....... 417.50 @ — ES Sebveseccets 28.00 @ — 

BOSTON 
Paper errr 1.80 @ 1.95 
F b. Mill Nc. 1 Old Manila .. 1.40 @ 1.60 
- oo & a No. 1 Mixed Paper... .45 @ .50 
Ledgers— Print Manila ...... 70 @ .80 

CO Ea 074%@ .15 Overissue News .... .55 @ .60 

Rag content ...... 1S @ .30 Old Newspapers .... .45 @ .50 

PGE: Sccnccooes -38 @ .52% Box Board, Chip.... .45 @ .60 
Bach 06% 

DE? ‘sseceseces 64@ .11% 

ag content ...... 15 30 

ENT casurcses. Rene 6 Price {ob Boston 
PE cas Sncdence .07 @ .20 Gunny No. 1— 

Superfines ........ 11 @ .31 PE siceuhewda 1.50 @ 1.60 
SS eae 03%@ .04 Domestic ......... 1.50 @ 1.60 
Book, Super ....... 06 .09 Manila Rope— 
ee te? Dac o's: OS%@ .08% a 3.50 @ 3.75 
Book, Coated ...... 08%@ .20 Domestic ......5.. 4.00 @ 4.37% 
Coated Litho ....... .09 -12 Mixed Rope ........ 1.05 @ 1.15 
SE Cbs hie keene we 09%@ «15 Scrap burlaps .... 135 @ — 
fute Manila No. co fl aoe Wool Tares, heavy. 1.40 @ 1.60 

anila, Sul. No. : .. 04%@ 06% Mixed Strings .... .90 @ 1.05 
Manila, Sul. No. 2.. .034%@ .04% New Burlap Cutting. 2.15 @ 2.25 
Se eS 600 chs a OSK@ .06% be 
me. 3 Kraft ...-4.. 04%@ 05% Domestic Rags (New) 
Common Bogus 


Price f. 0. b. Boston 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White No. 1. .114%@ .11% 
Silesias, No. 1 .. 07 @ .07% 
New Unbleached.. .10 @ .10% 
Lei sas cena OSH%w@ .06 
ee 4%4e — 
Cottons—According to 
Grades— Blue— 

Blue Overalls .... — @ .07 
New Black, soft .... .04 @ .04% 
Khaki Cuttings ..... 05 @ 05% 
DS ata a acoder 03 @ 03% 
New Canvas ....... 09 @ .10 

Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price f. 0. b. Boston 
White No. 1— 

Repacked ........ 5.00 @ 5.25 

Miscellaneous .... 5.00 @ — 
White No. 2— 

FPP 04%@ .05 

Miscellaneous .... .03%@ .04 
Thirds and Blues— 

Repacked ........ 2.12% @ 2.37% 

Miscellaneous ..... 1.75 @ 1.90 
Roofing Stock— 

Sn abe wah s 66 1.45 @ 1,55 

ST a eee Tn” ae 

i on > kawaii ee % @ — 

a oe ei 1100 @ — 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Paper Bagging 
F. o. b. Mill F. 0. b. Phils 

PES cncwebecssene 07 @ «.40 Guany. No. 1— 

are pegeacen deve 11 @ .40 Foreign ........-- 2.00 @ 2.25 
ritings— Domestic ........ 1.75 @ 2.00 
Superfine ........+. 13 @ * Manila Rope ..+e- 3.50 @ 4.00 
eerreee vhsebens” ee EE. ied Meee o5062022 1.25 @ 2.00 
I Mi. ssenees 146 @ .25 Mixed Rope ....... 1.10 @ 1.25 
meee. ee, SF aveces @ .20 Scrap Burlaps .... 1.50 @ 1.65 

Book, M. F. .....0. 6%@ .07 Wool Tares, heavy .. 3.00 @ 3.50 

Book, S. S. & C 06 @ 07% Mixed Strings .... 1.25 @ 1.35 

Book, Coated ...... 11 @ .16 No. 1, New Light 

vosees Lithograph. . - $ = EE vcs ecnseces 2.25 @ 2.50 

Ne =m U sseseseseeees 03%@ .04 New Burlap Cuttings 2.25 @ 2.50 

No. 1 Jute Manila .. .09%@ — 

Manila Sul., No. 1.. .04%@ .06 Old Papers 

Manila, RE couse 04 @ .04% F. o. b. Phila. 

WO, BD TM civcvce 05 @ .05% 

SSS OS are 06 @ .06.% Shavings— 

Common Bogus ..... 02%e@ — No. 1 Hard White 3:50 @ 3.60 

Straw Board ....... 60.00 @65.00 No. 1, Hard White 3.00 @ 3.25 

News Board ........ 45.00 @50.00 No. 1 Soft White . 2.80 @ 2.90 

Chip Board ........ 40.00 @42.00 No. 2 Soft White.. 1.99 @ 2.00 

Wood Pulp Board... 4.50 @ 5.00 No. 1 Mixed .... 150 @ 1.60 

(Carload Lots) No. 2 Mixed .....- 90 @ 1.00 

Binder Boards— Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.90 @ 2.00 
No. 1, per ton..... 85.00 @90.00 Writing Paper ...... 1.65 @ 1.75 
No. 2, per ton ....79.00 @75.00 No. 1 Books, heavy . 1.15 @ 1.20 
Carload lets ...... 60.00 @65.00 No. 2 Books, light .. .80 @ _ .8 

Tarred Felts— No. 1 New Manila .. 2.40 @ 2.50 
Regular .......... 66.00 @58.00 No. 1 Old Manila... 1.50 @ 1.60 
tte 70.00 @72.00 Print Manila ....... 1.00 @ 1.10 

Best Tarred, 1-ply Contec: Manila .... Be $ on 

i SE swewcccnes d 
(per roll) ...--++. 1.85 @ 1.95 Common Paper ..... 40 @ «50 

Best Tarred, 2-ply No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .50 @ .60 
(per roll) ........ 1.55 @ 1.70 Straw Board, Chip .. .60 @ .65 

Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.10 @ 2.15 eere —_ Chip. # ¢ = 

: verissue News .... . i 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .65 @ .70 Oid Newspaper .... 50 @ @ 

Domestic Rags (New) Domestic Rags (Old) 
Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila. . 
. White, No. 1— 

Shirt Cuttings— Repacked ........ 4.50 @ 5.25 
New White, No.1 .11%@ .12 Miscellaneous .... 3.50 @ 4.00 
New White. No.2 .07 @ .07% J 
Light Silesias .... .07 @ .07% White, No. 2— a 
Silesias. No. 1. 07%@ .08 Repacked ........ 02%@ .03 
Black Silesia, soft) 0S @ .05% Miscellaneous ..... .02 @ 02% 
New Unbleached . 10%@ .11 Thirds and Blues— 

Washable ........ 04 @ 04% Repacked ........ 2.50 @ 2.75 
ee OSK%@ .06 Miscellaneous .... 1.50 @ 1.75 

Cottons—according to grades— Black Stockings .. 3.25 @ 3.50 
Blue Overall ...... 07%@ .08 aes Stock— 

OS = 03%@ .04 CEE Shad beatae 1.50 @ 1.60 
New Black Soft ... .0S4%@ .06 No. 2 pabenaxiaee 137%4@ — 
New Light Seconds 03 @ .03% SU a on x0020 dees 1.25 @ 1.35 
Khaki Cuttings ... .04%@  .05 SS ere 1.10 @ 1.20 
Corduroy ..cccecs 03 @ 03% A kind opiree 6 90 @ 1.00 
New Canvas ..... 1 @ 09 Pi aith.<edeeetniees 80 @ «.90 
New Black Mixed ....05 @ .05% a a ae 80 @ 
TORONTO 

Paper Pulp 
iat F. o. b. Mill (F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Sulphite.... .12% — Ground wood ....... 28.00 @30.00 
No. 2 Sul ae cies He — — easy bleach- 
No. 1 Colored..... -13 oe Fs wewsteneces @e@- 
No. 2 Colored cake 11% _ Sulphite news eet. 55.00 @58.00 

Leagers _— - — _ Sulphite, bleached ...78.00 @80.00 

wo etsss .36 — TEE shadstedond 65.00 @ — 

Ledgers, No. 2 ontee -27 

ere rage Se 09% -10 


News f. o. b. Mills— 
Rolls (Carloads) — 3.25 
Sheet (carload) ... 3.75 
Sheets (2 tons or 


DED - ccccsseces 4.00 
Book— 
No. 1 M. F. (car- 
EN ‘enon knew 7.75 
No. 2 M. F. (car- 
RE 7.50 
No. 3 M. F. (car- 
DE esnen sess 7.25 
No. 1 S. C. (car- 
SD bs 6004.06 8.25 
2 os C. Ge 
Sn : sa cnbeees 8.00 
No. S. C. (car- 
MED 005540 hé0s 7.75 
No. 1 Coated os. 9s 
No : Coated a 
ey os secerewnd 3.50 
No. 3 Coated and 
Te; carder viens 12.75 
Coated tinted ....... 15 
Wrapping— 
Rag Brown ...... 4.85 
White Rap ....... 5.25 
~§ ee 0 5.65 
No. 1 Manila ..... 6.65 
WEE staph scesbud 6.65 
eee. We, Bi. cece 7.20 
i Kk. ated eansre 7.35 


929990998 86 9 8 88 8 8 8 GF BF GB 9099000 





Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f, o. b. Toronto) 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 300 @ — 
Soft White Book 
PE osé,veccne 300 @ — 
White Blk, News.. 1.40 @ — 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 125 @ — 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 1.10 @ — 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ceveccccces 140 @ — 
soit” Ledgers .... 140 @ — 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 150 @ — 
Printed Manilas .. 100 @ — 
eee 228 @- 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue.. 80 @ — 


Strictly Folded .... .474@ .52% 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .37%@ .42 


Domestic Rags 
(Price to mills, f. 0. b. Toronto) 
No. 1 White Shirt 


errr 12 @ .12% 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings. 06 @ .06% 








50 
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heavy face type. 
If repeated 
each consecutive repetition. 


HELP WANTED 








2 


YP ARTE Ficet-clese sulphite cook with thipr- 
ough experience in cooking, high grade hem- 
lock pulp. Give full ‘information and reference in, 
our reply. Address, Box 27-464, care Paper 
rade Journal. A-18 





ANTED—A back tender on test and combina- 
tion boards. Mill in Middle West. Address, 
Box 27-465, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 





ANTED—By old established house, experi- 
enced pulp salesman acquainted with buyers 
and users of foreign pulps. Address, Box 27-466, 
care Paper Trade Journal, A-18 





ey Oat ae— Tee boss familiar with all grades 

of box board, including patent coated and 
container, for two machine mill in Connecticut 
operating on eight hour shifts. Address, Box 
27-467, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 





ANTED—First-class cylinder tissue machine 
tenders, top felt. Must be sober men; refer- 
ence required. Address, Box 27-461, care Paper 
rade Journal. A-25 





A*® EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for the 
right man. Must have knowledge of paper and 
paper boards, to take charge of mill department 
and correspondence. State age, past experience 
and other details. Address, Box 27-436, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-25 


Shi earnironinehicieaiiacserte eit aaa ace es A) eee 
P4PER TRADE readers find our Service effec- 

tive in making connections. Individual. Con- 
fidential. Personally planned by Jacob Penn, known 
by all mill owners. ot agency. Jacob Penn, In- 
corporated, 9 Park Place, New York. tf. 


Seti iil de eto a Te 
y’,,zou are open to overtures for new connec- 

tion, and qualified for a salary between $2,500 
and $25,000. your response to this announcement 
is invited. The undersigned provides a thoroughly 
Organized service, of recognized standing and repu- 
tauon, through which preliminaries are negotiated 
confidentially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client's 
personal requirements; your identity covered and 
Present position protected. Established sixteen 
ears. Send only name and address for details. 

W. Bixby, Inc., 117 Downtowa Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. tf. 


N'S#T SUPERINTENDENT ;for large wax 

paper plant, Middle West. Must be especially 
well acquainted with all details manufacturing 
bread wrappers. Permanent well-paying position. 





Strictly confidential. Address, Box 27-444, care 
Paper Trade Journal. A-18 





G* THE JOB you want 
through National Service, 
10 Murray Street, New 
York. tf. 





ANTED—Superintendent for up-to-date paper 
board mill, making combination board. Give 
experience, age and caieenens. Good position for 
right man. Address, Box 27-448, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-18 


“SITUATION WANTED” ADVERTISE- 
MENTS.—4c a word, double rates for 


Minimum charge $1.00. 
rate will be ehansed for —4c a word, double rates for heavy face 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


10 East 39th Street New York, N.Y. 
Telephene Caledenia 0560 


“HELP WANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS Sahetnewe ake a = heavy face type. 


type. Minimum charge $1.00. 


HELP WANTED 











‘EJIGH:CLASS DRAFTSMAN, capable of taking 

full charge of\mill engineering problems, wanted 
for pulp and paper mill in Virginia. Give refer- 
ences; state experience and salary expected. Ad- 
dress, Box 27-446, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 





OSS MACHINE TENDER for a Canadian 
Kraft Mill making M. G. and M. F. papers. 
Address, Box 27-449, care Paper Trade pane . 
-2 


pee eens roofing dry felt mill 
superintendent for 72” single machine in 
Ohio. Must be able to produce. Give reference, 
age and experience. Address, Box 27-452, ‘care 
Paper Trade Journal. tf. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








OOKKEEPER—Experienced voucher system. 
Capable making financial statement. Full 
charge, or act as assistant. Address, Box 27-453, 
care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 


Sgt PamiENCcED SALESMEN on coarse grades 
and specialties, well acquainted with buyers, 
desire direct mill selling connection. Best refer- 
Address, Box 27-455, care Paper Trade 
Journal, A-18 


HIPPING CLERK—Enxperienced finishing 
room, and follow up orders. Address, Box 
27-454, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 


B°ss FINISHER desires position in a progres- 
sive up-to-date mill. 15 years experience in 
very good mills on wrapping, book, bond, tissue and 
news. Single, duplex cutters, iayboys, winders, 
ream cuteers; shipping clerk, mill office work. 
References. Address, Box 27-447, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-25 


OULD YOU use the services of a man know- 
ing the paper industry and the raw materials 
and supplies used in it? Will consider bigger 
sales connection. Address, Box 27-445, care Paper 
Trade Journal. tf. 


APER MILL SALES REPRESENTATIVE— 
Seeking representation for New York City and 
adjacent territory for mills making coated book, 
litho, supercalendered, machine finished, offset, high 
bulking book, sulphite bond, cover. Wide selling 
experience, knowledge of paper merchants special- 
izing in the sale, and direct consumers of these 
papers, combined with an understanding of manu- 
facturer’s viewpoint and procedure. Address, Box 
27-441, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 


APER MILL SUPERINTENDENT—Trained 


on M. F. and M. G, Kraft and Sulphite pa- 
pers, over various grades. Best of references. Ad- 
dress, Box 27-393, care Paper Trade Journal. S-8 


ANTED—Position as machine tender. Up on 
all kinds of box and test boards. Can give 
references. Address, Box 27-468, care Paper Trade 
Journal, A-25 
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Paper Industry 


tion Wanted” advertisements are payable 
in advance. 








— 
ae 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS—ic a 


All classified, “Help Wanted” and “Situa- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
oS OEE ee 


a Aeeenae lace wanted .on or before “Sep- 
tember 15, by married than thirty-three years 
of age. Have.had four years experience,as paper 
mill accountant and one year sales. Desire con- 
nection where: ambition and results will be recog- 
nized. Best of references. Address, Box 27-469, 
care Paper Trade Journal. S-1 








pS AND PAPER MILL ENGINEER, with 
many years experience in design, construction 
and maintenance, desires position. References. Ad- 
dress, Box 27-470, care Paper Trade Journal. S-8 





ee ENGINEER—Graduated 1922 
from University of Stockholm, Sweden, ex- 
perienced in news print, sulphite and sulphate mills, 
seeks connection with pulp or paper mill in any 
capacity where technical training is of value and 
where the opportunity. to advance is ood. 

months in sulphate mill in U. S. Capable drafts- 
man. Address, Box 27-471, care Paper Trade 
Journal. A-25 





ea Oo as day foreman or boss 
machine tender. Familiar with both coarse 
Fourdrinier and Yankee ma- 

Address, Box 27-472, care 


and fine papers. 
chines. eferences. 
Paper Trade Journal. 





JPORBMAn-ADIUSTES paper bag machines; 
flat and square, self-opening and sack ma- 
chines, also. printing, wishes position. Long ex- 
perience. Address, Box 27-473, care Paper Trade 
Journal. S-1 





os BOSS wishes position. Experienced on 
most ail kinds of paper, also glassine and 


greaseproof. Address, Box 27-433, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-25 





JN pnenenivegy SUPERINTENDENT — College 
graduate, chemist, nine years practical eri- 
ence and research in rag fine writing pi ; 

and specialties, desires position with opportunity 
for advancement. Address, Box 27-320, care Pos 
Trade Journal. 


UPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT—Ener- 
getic man, 33, married. Familiar with cylin- 
der and Fourdrinier 5 or Kraft, bag, en- 
velope, offset, manilas, bonds. Well up on_ colors. 
Technical training. Now employed, desires to 
change. References. Address, Box 27-429, s& 


Paper Trade Journal. 
Ne a elreicsigigine eee 


ANAGEMENT of small board mill or pro- 
duction manager of large concern, as I will 
soon be released from my present duties. I am a 
young man with good record, years experience and 
proven ability. If you are not satisfied with your 
production, quality, or the return on your invest- 
ment, I can help you if given a chance, Address, 
Box 27-456, care Paper Trade Journal, A-18 


ssa ta saiigl ed al aeedcaeebsiiecacetitigineeaxeaaigudinetininseaia 
HEMICAL ENGINEER, Scandinavian, 9 years 
experience in operation of sulphite mills in 
Canada and Scandinavia, desires position as su- 
perintendent or similar position in Canadian mill. 
Address, Box 27-457, care Paper Trade Journal. S-1 
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“The higher the quality the more you 
get for the money.” 





The Mill Superintendent who installs an ordi- 
nary stuff pump probably gets about what he 
pays for—ten years service perhaps—each year, 
however, dotted with breakdowns and expense 


items. ne 





The Mill Superintendent who installs a Shartle- 
Miami pump at a slightly higher cost is sure to 
get from twenty to twenty-five years service 
with an absolute minimum of down time and 
repairs. 





We again remind superintendents that “the 
higher the quality the more they get for their 
money.” We ask them to focus their minds 
on that irrefutable fact when in the market for 
stuff pumps or other mill equipment. 











The Shartle Brothers Machine Company has 
more than one thousand pumps in use, and 
enjoys the enviable reputation of making the 
best pump known. 


. see 1 wo ot! OS ot i 


Shartle Brothers Machine Company 
io ae eee oe ' MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


‘S|HARTLE |S /ROTHERS 


DIVISION OF THE BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY 


———— 
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SITUATIONS WANTED FOR SALE FOR SALE 



















OUNG MAN (22), with 3 years office and OR SALE—Second-hand 1200 Ib. wood tub 
sales experience in paper, wishes to connect as N. & W. beater. In good condition. The Noble 
salesman with established jobbing house in New & Wood Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y tf HEADQUARTERS 


York. Address, Box 27-478, care Paper Trade = 


ll “1 
as FOR SALE—6 Used Jones Imperial Jordans, 
UPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER, now with bronze or steel fillin; Will sell ‘‘as is” 


For Good Used Machinery 


























employed, wishes position. Long experience or facto rebuilt. THE OBLE Y yu? ‘—4 ROTARY ORYERS AND KILNS 
on fine grades book, colored specialties. est of MACHINE CO., Hoosick Fails, 4 : ee, Ss 
references. Address, Box 27-479, care Paper Trade Se ee ee 1—6’ x 100’. 
Journal, S-1 R SALE—One 64” Holyoke Paper Trimmer. ee puuees muxens 
one ees Good condition. Address, Box 27-443, care 33 
ANTED POSITION—Boss Beaterman or | Paper Trade Journal. A-18 1—W. & P. size 17-300 sale. oS 


Beater Engineer. Family man, 37 years old. 






perienced on most all grades. Good on colors. 
Address, Box 27-419, care Paper Trade Journal. 


; 


TUBE ane , pee MILLS 
_ 












A-18 1 e ti = 
SITION WANTED—S intend fi Classified Adve ay: ‘cone 
—Superintendent or fore- : : 
man; chip board or wrapper mill. Experi- little but brings large returns. 






states preferred. Address, Box 27-382, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-18 















ent of mill making binders, leather and other 
boards. Middle-aged man. Good at construction 
and repairs. Address, Box 27-381, care 
Trade Journal. A-18 


ALES POSITION WANTED—An experienced 
traveling salesman with following in paper 
bags to jobbers is open for position to represent a 
manufacturer or responsible agency in the states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and West Virginia. Best of references furnished. 
Want a contract to cover the business produced, 
for protection, lasting a — of five years. Ad- 
dress, Box 27-474, care Trade Journal. A-18 






















FOR SALE 


1—72” Model 10 Cameron. 


ROTARY FILTERS 
evry Siew: 


i 
























1—8’ x 8 Oliver, Acid Proof. 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 
WE BUY YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, INC. 
18 PARK ROW NEW YORK, W. Y. 


Barclay 0063 








11—Dryers 48” x 110”. 


60” trim Black-Clawson Fourdrinier ma- 
chine. 














Several White cedar stuff chests, A-1 shape. 
1—48”—3 cylinder machine, 















1—70”—2 cylinder machine. 













MISCELLANEOUS 


Several Chippers. 


Four deck Beloit frames. These are mod- 
ern and extra heavy. 
















enced at construction and remodeling. Eastern 


LARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| Holyoke, Mass. Telephone 1828. Builders of 
ylinder moulds, couch and felt rolls, dandy rolls. 
We cover dandies and cylinders tight, tor tasi 
running machines. 3-5-27 


ILL MAKE AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE to 

some responsible party who can take 1,872 
tons per year of either of the followin: grades of 
paper: Tag or light chip board, of building paper. 
Address, box 27-442, care Paper Trade ae 






BAG MACHINE 
For Sale 


New Fuller-Saxton Single Purpose Bag 
Machine. Length of tube—32%4”, with two 
color printer attached. Cost $4500.00. 
Make offer. Must make quick sale. 

Address, Box 27-475, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 8-1 


One Rvyther & Pringle Multiple Saw 
Slasher. Will cut 32’. 


One Farrel Roll Grinder. 
One No. 2 Lannoye Pulper. 
One 61” Holyoke Super-Calender. 


The Shartle Brothers 
Machine Company 
Middletown, Ohio tf. 

















































END YOUR ODD LOT LIST of coarse and 
fine papers together with samples to Goldman 
Paper & Paper Stock Co., 414 So. Front Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. tf. 


ANTED—Mill ends and job lots in rolls or 
flats in any quantity, all grades. Also boards. 
Joseph Goldstein & Sons, 1302-9 N. Halsted Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. tf. 


E ARE BUYERS OF AUTOMATIC MA- 
CHINFS of highest nerfection for making 
PAPER SPINNING CONES. S. A, 3046, Box 
27-477, care Paper Trade Journal. A-18 


ANTED—To invest $5,000.00 in constructing 
and onerating a pulp or paper mill. Experi- 
enced in mill cons‘ruction. Successful manager 
and mill man. Address, Box 27-480, care Paper 
Trade Journal. A-25 
















































FOR SALE 


2—Iron tub Beaters, practically new. Rolls 
70 x 66. Made by Emerson Mfg. Co. 


1—Wood tub Beater, practically new. Roll 
70 x 66. Made by Emerson Mfg. Co. 


2—Dilts Beaters, iron tubs. Rolls 54 x 62. 
A-1 shape. 


1—Heavy duty Beloit 114” Paster. 


4—Jones Washers. Iron tubs. Rolls 67 x 
60. Good shape. 


1—Dayton Beater and Hoist Iron tub 
Beater. A-l. Rolls 64” diameter, 54” 
face. 


1—Breaker Roll 64” diameter by 54” face. 


1—Downingtown Iron tub Beater with 
Brownell Buehler perforated back fall. 
Rebuilt for immediate shipment. Roll 
44” x 44", 


The Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co. 
Middletown, Ohio tf. 


FOR SALE 


1—72” Hamblet Single Cutter with 24 roll 
back stand. 
1—84” Beloit heavy duty duplex. 


1—84” Bilack-Clawson heavy duty duplex, 
with duplex slitter. 


1—52” Moore & White Cutter with Moore 
& White Layboy and Backstands. 

1—48” Moore & White Cutter with Moore 
& White Layboy and Backstands. 


1—42” Moore & White Cutter with Moore 
& White Layboy and Backstands. 


1—60” Hamblet Cutter with 10 roll Back- 
stands. 


1—110” Moore & White Cutter with Moore 
& White Layboy and Backstands. 


1—82” Heavy duty Hamblet Single Cutter 
with 24 roll Backstands. 


2—58” Moore & White Single Cutters. 
4—54” Moore & White Single Cutters. 
6—48” Moore & White Single Cutters. 
1—57” Hamblet Dupley Cutter, Heavy 
Duty. 


The Shartle Brothers 
Machine Co., 


Middletown, Ohio tf. 



































WANTED 








ANTED—2 W. & P. Pulpers, 2 Filter Presses 
and 1 Rogers Wet Machine. Address, Box 
27-285, care Paper Trade Journal. tf. 


ANTED—Hamblet Sheeter, 52” with 6” roll 
stand. Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., 2433 
So. Robey St., Chicago, Ill, A-18 


ANTED—72”-75” Hamblet Cutter with or 
without Layboy and with back stands for 
eight rolls. Address, Box 27-476, care Paper i 
-2 
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LIST YOUR WANTS 
HERE 
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FOR SALE 












FOR SALE 


1—MODERN 10 YEARS OLD BELOIT FOUR- 
DRINIER MACHINE. 
Wire 70’ x 164” wide. 
Breast roll 16” diameter. 
Table rolls 6” diameter. 
Suction Boxes 7. 
Couch roll bottom 28”. diameter, top 26” diameter. 


lst Press Bottom roll rubber covered 26 x 163. 
Top roll Gunmetal 28 x 169. 




























One ‘Rice, Barton & Fales 146” trim Fourdrinier Paper 
Machine, capable of speed 650’ per minute, all complete 








with thirty-two 48” diameter dryers, 9 roll calender stack, 
reel, winder, etc. In A-1 condition at very reasonable 


price. Shipment about 3 months. 








2nd Press—same as Ist. Apply :— 





3rd Press Bottom roll Rubber Covered 26 x 163. 
Top roll Gunmetal covered 24 x 164. 


Gibbs-Brower Company, Inc. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 








Smoothing press Bottom roll Rubber covered 26 x 163. 
Top roll Gunmetal covered 24 x 164. 






Dryers, 32—60” x 162” arranged for double deck. 261. Broadway, New York City—Telephone Barclay 8020 


166 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ill—Telephone Harrison 0151 







Calender—Farrel stack 10 rolls 
“. 28” bottom. 

20” top and next to bottom. 
7—13” intermediates. 





OUR MOTTO—“Service First” 


Reel—3 drum revolving 158” face. 


Winder—2 drum 158” face, complete with base plates 




































































































and driver 
APER MACHINES 
This is an A-1 modern Beloit machine, one of the best Many P 
Beloit ever built. For Sale 
” In good condition. Immediate delivery. 
Times One 2 —— pe. 2 pose ; 
yw rs ender; reel; 
ALSO aan drum “winder ; Marshall drive. 
a Small One Pentti sone P-9 . x 50’. 
; Py "; one 
1—BAGLEY-SEWALL FOURDRINIER MACHINE. calender reel two drum winder; Mar- 
: ” , drive. 
Wire 92” x 50’. By: FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
Breast roll 96 x 12. Classified 175 Richdale Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 
Table Rolls 4—%” diameter. 
Couch rolls—Bottom roll 20“ diameter, top roll 18” a 
ena. Advertise 
" FOR SALE 
lst Press—Bottom roll Rubber covered 91” x 20. 
Top, Wood, 93 x 20. ment BOARD MILL EQUIPMENT 
3—800 lb. Downingtown Beaters. 
2nd Press—Bottom roll Rubber covered 90” x 16”. 2—70” Downingtown Wet Machines. 
Top roll Granite, 91 x 16. Placed 1—48” Stack Board Calenders. 
1—36” Stack Board Calenders. 
Dryers, i8—48 x 84 arranged double deck. 1—120 Ton Screw Press. 
A 1—65” Ream Cutter. 
Calender Stack, 1—10-roll, Bottom roll 18, in These 250 H.P. and 150 H.P. Engines. 
Next to bottom and top 14, Address, Box 27-270, care Paper Trade 
1—12” and 3—8”. Journal. 
Reel—Two spool. Columns 













Winder—Warren. 






Complete with drives and base plate. In good operating 
condition. 





2—Swenson Vacuum Evaporators, Triple 
Effect, 3,300 sq. ft. 
Very 


4—Carlson Disc Evaporators. 





3—Carlson Rotary .Incinerators. 


The Shartle Brothers Machine Company 
Middletown, Ohio. 







Satisfactory 





Excellent Condition. Immediate Shipment. 


J. C. PICKENS 


Nitro, W. Va. S-1 


Brings FOR SALE 
Results 
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CLEARANCE 
SACRIFICE PRICES 


For Storage 
Wilmington, Vt. and St. Louis, Mo. 


1—Triple effect Yaryan Horiz. type Evapo- 
rator, with pumps, piping, etc. Capacity 
1200 gals. liquid per hour with a con- 
centration of 50%. 
1—450 sq. ft. new Yaryan Heater. 
2—9’ dia., 30’ long Manitowoc Incinerators 
with drives. 
Union Iron Wks. Chipper, 30— 
20%” knives. 
. P. Dillon Boilers, 150 Ib. pres- 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Grr aeremare Fe secure fine paper mill su- 
perintendent. Technical man accustomed to 
manufacture of high grade loft and air dried bonds 
and ledgers to folding and other specifications. 
Good reference. For further information apply to 
Box 27-485, care Paper Trade Journal. A-25 





BEATERMAN-PAPERMAKER, experienced in 
all grades, from No. 1 ledgers, linens, onion- 
skins, also fast books, envelope, lithograph, mimeo- 
graph, Kraft, tissues. Can finish stuff off the 
plate or Jordan to suit weights and test. Experi- 
enced with colors; steady and reliable Come im- 
mediately. Address, Box 27-484, care Paper Trade 
Journal. 





PAPER: TRADE JOURNAL, 56TH YEAR 


WANTED 


ANTED—Second hand Slitter approximately 
eighty inches wide. Address, Box 27-482, 
care Paper Trade Journal. tf. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTED—Side or odd lot rolls ten to ninety 
pound basis. The larger the quantity the 
better we like it. Address, Box 27-481, care Paper 
Trade Journal. tf 


FOR SALE 


OR SALE—Pie Plate Machines—plain and 


fluted plates. Address, Box 27-483, care Paper 
Trade Journal. 


sure, 
1—750 G. P. M. Fairbanks Morse Fire 


Pump. 
Several Centrifugal Pumps, 2” up to 12”. 
3 phasé, 60 cycle, 550 volt Motors, 10 to 
100 H. P. 


4—50 K. V. A. G. E. Transformers, 2200 
volt—575 V. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST 
CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Classified 
Advertising 
Usually 
Brings 
Results 


Perforated Metal Screens 


for every purpose 
Elevator Buckets (plain or per- “Miteo” Interlocked Steel Grat- 
) 


fora’ ing—Light and Heavy Steel plate 
Stacks and Tanks Construction 


HENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, Pa. 


New York Office Pittsburgh Office: Hazleton, Pa., Office: 
30 Church St. 904 Union Trust Bldg. 738 W. Diamond Ave. 


—Advantages— 
Heavier Furnishes 
Faster 
Creater Output 
More Uniform Product 
Saving in Power 


501 Sth Ave., New York 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, O. 


Salomon Bros. &Co’ 


IMPORTERS OF 


All Grades of Rag and Paper Stock 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
COTTON WASTE :  LINTERS RAMIE 


are « 


+good wires 
APPLETON WIRE WORKS INC. APPLETON. WI. 


GATTI PAPER STOCK CORPORATION 
41 East 42nd St., New York 

Paper and Woolen Mfrs.’ Supplies 

COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


Warehouse—Hoboken, N. J. Branch office—Holyoke, Mass. 


TANKS 


Blow Pits, Acid Storage Tanks, Vats, Etc. 
Send us your specifications for prompt shipment 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


HAYTON PUMP and BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON, WIS. 


Centrifugal and Triplex Pumps 


For All Purposes 
Designing Pumps to Fit All Conditions Our Specialty 


ERIE CITY Fn al TAA 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS 


Erie, Penna. 


FOURDRINIER CYLINDER, WASHER 
WIRE 
FOR SERVICE 


GREEN BAY WIRE WORKS 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 


Finest Facilities in Central Territory 


We manufacture all grades of Quality Box Board, 
specializing particularly in Patent Coated Boards. 
With a capacity of 125 tons daily, we meet the larg- 
est requirements promptly. Inquiries are invited. 

STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


“THE FOURDRINIER THAT TOOK 
THE IRE OUT OF WIRE 


INTERNATIONAL WIRE WORKS 


Menasha, Wisconsin 


feer power consumption Per on ge 
Stock D repared is pos ible with 


BALL BEARING TYPE E APPLETON JORDAN 


WRITE TODAY FOR BOOKLET - & POINTS OF IMPROVED JORDAN PERFORMANCE 
THE APPLETON MACHINE CUMPANY -apereton, wis. 
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The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway 


New York City 
BEST GRADES OF 


English China Clays 


for 


COATING AND FILLING 





H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 


PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 


PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade 
Dayton, O. 


Guarantee Bldg. 
Montreal, P. Q. 





V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 


Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 


435 No. Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. AM. SOC. C. E 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
















M. ENG. INST. CAN. 
Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 
Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 


New York 


SPECIALTY 


Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 

Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 
Consultation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 

A BC, 5th Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley’s 

















ACID SYSTEMS 
Jennsen Company, G. D. 
Ruths Accumulator Co., Inc. 

ACCUMULATORS (Steam) 
Ruths Accumulator Co., Inc. 

AGALITE 
Union Tale Co. 


AGITATORS 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


AIR PREHEATERS 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
ALUM 
General Chemical Co. 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, The 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
ANALYSES AND TESTS 
Little, Inc., Arthur D. 


ARCHITECTS AND 
NEERS 
Baxter, B. M. 
Carey, James L. 
Ferguson, Hardy S. 
Hardy, George 4 
Hockley, C. C. 
Jennsen Company, G. D. 
Lefren, K. A. 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Orbison & Orbison 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
Simons, V. D 
Smith, F. L. 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Stevens, John A. 
Sutherland, Jr., D. M. 
Taylor, H. 8. 


ASBESTINE PULP 
International Pulp Co. 


ASH BUNKERS 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 


ASH CONVEYORS 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 


BALING PRESSES 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 


BALL BEARINGS 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Co. 
of Amerneca. 
8. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
BARKERS 
Appleton Muchine Co., The 
Green Bay Barker Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BARKING DRUMS 
Biggs Boiler Works 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


BEATING ENGINES 
Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Downington Mfg. Co. 
Emerson Mfg Co. 
Hermann Mfg. Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. 
Valley Iron Works 
Walmsley & Co., Limited, 
Charles (Canada) 
BEATER BED PLATES 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BEATER ENGINE BARS 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
See Stiles & Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
BEATER HOODS 
Bird Machine Co. 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
BED PLANTS 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


BELT CEMENTS 
Graton & Knight Cc. 


BELTING 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 


ENGI- 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


BELT DRESSING 
Graton & Knight Co. 

BELT LACING 

Clipper Belt Lacing Co. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 








BLEACH EJECTORS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc. B. PF. 


BLEACHING BOILERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BLEACHING POWDER 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Ine. 


BLEACHING PROCESS 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


BLEACHING TANKS 
Biggs Boiler Works 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh. 


BLOW PIPING 
Biggs Boiler Works. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


BLOWERS (CENTRIFUGAL) 
Drying Systems, Inc. 
General Electric Corp., J. 0, 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. 0), 


BLOWERS (Rotary Positive) 
Connersville Blower Co., The 


BOILERS 
Badenhausen Corporation 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 


BOX STITCHERS 
Morrison Co., J. L. 


BUCKETS (ELEVATOR) 
ier. we Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


BURRS 
Roberts Mfg. Co., F. W. 


CABINETS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Farrel Fdry. & Mach. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 

Limited, Charles 


CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS 
Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co, 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Ticonderoga Machine Works 
Walmsley & Co., Limited, 

Charles (Canada) 


CALIPERS (Micrometer Rell) 
Farrel Fdy. & Mch. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


CASEIN 
Kalbfleisch Corporation, The 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Solvay Process Co. 


CHAIN DRIVES 
Jeffrey e. Co. 
Link Belt » 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS, COLORS, ETC. 
Arnold, Hofman & Co., Inc. 
E. lL DuPont De Nemour @ 

Co., Inc. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Gen Dyestuff Corp. 
Generali Chemical Co. 
Heller & Merz Co. 
Kalbfieisch Corp., The 
Lennig & Co., Inc., Chas. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Solvay Process Co. 
Williams & Co., C. K. 


CHEMISTS 
Electric Testing Laboratories 
Little, Inc., Arthur D. 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
United States Testing Lab. 


CHINA CLAY 
English China Clays Sales 
Corp. 
Higman Co., John W. 
Miner-Edgar Co., The 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 


CHIPPERS 
Green Bay Barker Co. 


CLAM SHELL BUCKETS 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburg? 
Brown Hoisting Mach’y Co. 

CLEANING MATERIALS 
Oakite Prod.. inc. 

COATING MACHINERY 

Waldron Corp., John 
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coGcs 
Bowsher, N. P., The 


COMPRESSORS (AIR) 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
General Electric Co. 

Nash Engineering Co., The 

Oliver Continuous Filter Co 

Walmsley & (o. (Canada) 
Limited, Charles. 


CONDENSING APPARATUS 
Combustion Engineering 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Little, Inc., Authur D. 
Lefren, K. A. 


CONTINUOUS BEATERS 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Walmsle & Co. (Canada) 

Limited, Churles 


CONTROLS, ELECTRIC 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 


CONVERTING 
McKenna & Phelps, Inc, 


CONVEYOR PIPE 
American Spiral Pipe Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 


CONVEYORS 
Combustion Engineering Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
CORES (PAPER) 
Elixman Paper Co. 


COTTON CALENDER ROLLS 
Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co. 


COUCH ROLLS 
Moore & White Co. 
COUPLINGS 
Fawcus Machine Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 


CORDAGE 
Columbian Rope o. 


Co. 



























Brown Hoisting Mach’y Co. 
Cleveland Electric Tramrall 
Division of Cleveland Crane 
& Eng. Co. 
Shepard Electric Crane & 
CRANES (ELECTRIC) 


Hoist Co. 


CREPING MACHINES 


Gibbs-Brewers Co., Inc. 
Waldron Corporation, The 


CUTTERS 
Hamblet Machrne Co 


CYLINDER DRIVES 
Moore & White Co. 


DAMPENERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. @. 


DIE CUTTERS 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 


DIFFUSERS 
Biggs Koiler Works 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburg. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


DIGESTERS 
(Suphate and Sulphite) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Co. 
DREDGE PIPE a 
American Spiral Pipe Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
DRIVES 
Bird Machine Co. 
Drive Div.) 
General Electric Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Walmsley & Co., 
Limited, Charles. 
DRIVES, SHORT CENTER 
Bird Machine Co. (Pulmax 
Drive Div.) 
Link-Belt Co. 


DRUMWINDERS & SLITTERS 
Moore & White Co. 

DRYER EXHAUSTS 
Nash Engineering Co., The 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 

Limited. Charles 

DRYERS 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
Walmsley & Co. 

Limited. Charles. 
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(Canada) 


DRYING REGULATOR»s 
Locke Regulator Co. 


DRYING SYSTEMS 
Drying Systems, Inc. 
Fulton Eng. Co. 
Pickles, W. F. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
Waldron Corporation, The 


DUST COLLECTOR PIPE 
American Spiral Pipe Co. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 


DYES, ANILINE 
Heller & Merz 
National Aniline & Chem Co. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


EMBOSSING CALENDERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Textile Finish Co. 


ENGINES (STEAM) 
Murray Iron Works. 
Walmsley & Co. 

Limited, Charles 


ENVELOPE MACHINES 
Potdevin Machine Co. 


EXTRACTORS 
Valley lron Works Co. 


(Canada) 


_FAN PUMPS 


Valley Iron Works 


FEED WATER HEATERS 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co 


FELTS AND JACKETS 
Albany Felt Co. 
Appleton Woolen Mills 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
Draper Bros. Co. 
Fitchburg Duck Mills 
Huyck & Son, E. C. 
Knox Woolen Company 
Lockport Felt Co. 

Orr Felt & Blanket Co. 
Shuier & Benninghofen 
Turner, Halsey Co. 
Waterbury Felt Co. 


FILTERING SYSTEMS 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
United Filters Corp. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
Fawcus Machine Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 
Walmsley & Co. 

Limited, Charles. 


FLOW METER 
General Electric Co. 


FLY BARS 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


FOLDING MACHINES (NAP- 
KIN) 


Hudson-Sharp Mch. Co. 


FOLDING TESTERS 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


FOURDRINIER WIRES 
Appleton Wire Works 
Eastwood Wire Mfg. Co. 
International Wire Wks. 
Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
Neumeyer & Dimond 


FURNACES 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 


GAUGE GLASSES 
Jenkins Bros. 


GAUGES, LIQUID LINE (INDI- 
CATING AND RECORDING) 
Bristol Co., The ‘ 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The 


GAUGES (PRESSURE, INDI- 


CATING AND RECORDING) 
Bristol Co., The 


GEARS 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Wks. 


GEARS, MACHINE CUT 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 

Limited, Charles. 


GEARS AND PINIONS 
Fawcus Machine Co. 


(Canada) 
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Construction Supervision Process etiicanian 
Mechanical Equipment Waste Utilization 
Surveys Fuel Economy 


Investigations 


Arthur D. Little, Jnc. 


Chemists : Engineers : Managers 
30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








HARDY S. FERGUSON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
200 Fifth Avenue 
MEMBER AM. SOC. C. E. 
MEMBER AM SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 


New York City 


PAPER, PULP AND FIBRE MILLS 
INCLUDING BUILDINGS AND 
COMPLETE MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT 

WATER POWER DEVELOPMENT 
DAMS, STORAGE RESERVOIRS and 
UTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES 
STEAM PLANTS 


EXAMINATION 
REPORTS 
ee OF 


cos 

DESIGNS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
VALUATIONS 


BLUE RIDGE FIBER 
Bleached Soda Pulp 


Manufactured and sold by 


COLUMBIAN PAPER COMPANY 
BUENA VISTA VIRGINIA 


Samples and Prices upon application 
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ities Machine Works 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., U. S. A. 


WARREN ED DOCTORS 


IMPROVED 
CALENDER 
With Flexible Blades, Universal Adjustment and Control 
(PATENTED) 
WARREN potste pruu WINDERS 
Patent BALL VALVE IIydrant 


Stock Circulating Systems and 
other Paper Mill Specialties 


SEND FOR OUR BULLETIN 


RipcisT< UU U <> 


SINCE 1887 


Biggs Globe and Cylinder 
Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
have become known in every 
part of the world as standard 
paper-plant equipment. Re- 
peated installations indicate 
very positively the complete 
satisfaction of our old cus- 
tomers. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 
AKRON, 20, OHIO 


Perforated Metal Screens 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, and other Alloys 


punched for Centrifugal and 
Rotary Screens, Pulp Washers, 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, etc. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Missisquoi. Pulp and 
Paper Company 


SHELDON SPRINGS VERMONT 


White and Tinted Bristols—White 
Blanks—Index Bristol and Special- 
ties in ‘Card Boards. 


som 


561Hh YEAR 


GENERATORS 
General Electric Co. 


GRATING (SIDEWALK) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
GRINDERS 
Green Bay Barker Co. 


Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited. Charles 


GROUND WouD 
Borregaard Co., Inc. 


GUIDES (FELT) 
Moore & White Co. 


GUIDES (WIRE) 
Movre & White Co 


GUMMING AND GLUING MA.- 
CHINERY 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 
Air Preheater Corp. 
Drying Systems 
Ross Engineering Corp., J. O. 
HIGH SPEED STEAM EN- 
GINES 
Combustion Engineering Co. 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited Charles. 
HOISTS (Chain) 
Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 


HOISTS (ELECTRIC) 


Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Shepard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Corp. 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 
Limited, Charles. 
INCINERATORS 
Manitowoc Eng. Works 
INSPECTIONS 
Electrical Testing Lab. 
United States Testing Co. 
INTERFOLDING MACHINES 
(Towel) 
Hudson-Sharp Mch. Co. 
{RON EXTRACTORS 
Oakes Co., Roland T. 
JORDON ENGINES 
Appleton oa Co. 
Herman Mfg 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Shartle Bros. Machine Co. 
Walmsley & Co. (Canad) 
Limited. Charles 
JORDON FILLINGS 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co., The 
Noble & Wowd Machine Co. 
KNIFE GRINDERS 
Bridgeport Safety 
Wheel Cea 
KNIVES. ETC. 
Dilts Machine Works. Inc. 
Dowd Knift Works, R. J. 
Machinery Co. of America 
Taylor. ae & Co. 
LAY BOY 
Moore Aa White Co. ‘ 
LEATHER for BELT REPAIRS 
Graton & Knight C« 
LEATHER PACKING 
Graton & Knight 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
Mathieson Alkali Work Inc. 


LUBRICANTS 
Standard Oil Co., of Indiana 
Cook's Sons, Inc., Adam. 
METERS (WATER @ OTL) 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The 
MOTORS 
« General Blectric Co. 
Perkins & Son, knc., B. F. 
MONO RAIL SYSTEMS 
Cleveland Crane & Eng. Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 
OIL BURNERS 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
OILS iND GREASE 
Vacuum Oil Co. 
PACKING 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Jenkins Bros. 
PAPER BAGS 
Reliance Paper Co. 
PAPER BAG MACHINERY 
Parrish, A. L. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 
PAPER CUTTERS 
Chandler & Price Co., The 


Emery 


Hamblet Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 


Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co 


PAPER CUTTING 
McKenna & Phelps, Inc. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Brown Co, 

Craig, H. G., Co. 

Hummermill Paper Co. 

international Paper Co. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 

Missisquoi_ Pulp & Paper Co, 

=. mo sao ~y , 

Ticonderoga Pulp and 
Company. Panes 

“— Virginia Pulp & Paper 

o. 


PAPER MERCHANTS 
Sabin Robins Paper Co. 


PAPER MILL AGENTS 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


PAPER AND PULP MACHIN. 
LRY 


Appleton Machine Co. 
Beloit lron Works 
Biggs Boiler Works, The 
Bird Machine Co. 
Black-Clawson Co, 
Cameron Mach. Co, 
Clark-Aiken Co. 
Davis, Frank H. 
Dilts Machine Works Co., Ine 
Dominion Engineering Co. 
a Co. 
Farrel Foundry Mach. Co 
Green Bay Fees & Mch 

Works. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 
Moore and White 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Paper Mchy. Ltd. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Shartle Bros. 
Smith & Winchester Mfg. ( 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 

nem Charles 

0. 


PAPER AND PULP MILL 
BROKERS 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 


PAPER MILL SPECIALT:¢&* 
Ticonderoga Mch. Co. 


PAPER SLITTING MACH’'Y 
McKenna & Phelps, Inc. 


PAPER STOCK 
Castle & Overton, Inc. 
Gatti Paper Stock Co. 
Leshner Paper Stock Co. 
Mendelson Bros. Paper Stock 
Penn Paper & Stock Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Co. 


PAPER TESTERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Thwing Instrument Co. 
Valley Iron Works 


PAPER TUBE MACHINERY 
Dietz Machine Works 


PAPER WAXING MACHINER}) 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Waldron Corporation, John 


PARCHMENT 
Bradley, A. J. 


PENSTOCKS 
Biggs Boiler Wks. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


PERFORATING MACHINES 
Dietz Machine Works. 


PERFORATED METAL 
Harrington & King Perforat- 
ing Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
Mundt & Sons, Charles 


PIPE (Wood) 
Michigan Pipe Co. 
PIPE FITTINGS (Sheet Metal! 
American Spiral Pi 
Naylor Spiral Pipe 
PT PING 
American Spiral Pipe Wks. 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
PLATERS 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
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ROLLS (Rubber) 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Rodney Hunt Mach. Co. 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada) 

Limited, Charles. 


ROLLS (Wood) 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


PREHEATERS 
Air Preheater Corp. 


PRESS ROLLS 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Paper Mchy. Ltd. 


Valley Iron Works Co. ROOFINGS 
Walmsley & Co. (Canada U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Limited, Charles 
ROSIN 
PRESSURE BULKERS Hercules Powder Co. 
Perkins & Son, inc., B. F. 
ROSIN SI7 3D 
ee CONTROL SYS. Kalbfieig:h Corp., The 
TE 
Locke Regulator Co. ROTARY BLEACHING BOIL 
Mason Regulator Co. ERS 


Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
PULP (KRAFT) Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


Borregaard Co., Inc., The 


PULP TESTING 
U. S. Testing Co. 


PULP THICKENERS 
Moore & White Co. 


PULVERIZED FUEL EQUIPT. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 


PUMP GOVERNORS 
Locke Regulator Co. 


PUMPS 
American Well Works, The 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Economy Pumping Machinery 


Co. 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co., 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Hayton Pump & Blower Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Shartle Bros. 
Valley Iron Works Co. : 
Walmsley & Co. (Cana“a) 
Limited, Charles. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 


PUMPS (CENTRIFUGAL) 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Warren Steam Pump 


PUMPS (Rotary Cycloidal) 
Connersville Blower Co., The 
Fairbanks-Morse ‘Co. 


PUMPS (Stuff) 
Moore & White Co. 
Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Warren Steam Pump 


PUMPS (Vacuum) $1 ASHERS 
Connersville Blower Co. ' 
Nash Engineering Co., The Ryther & Pringle 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. SLIVTERS AND REWANDERS 
Walmsley & Co., (Canada) Beloit tron Works 
Limited, Charles. Cameron Machine Co. 
Warren Steam Pump. Dietz Machine Works 


RAG CUTTERS UAV USs-LLuWwer Co. 
Clark-Aikes Co. Langston Co., Samuel M. 


Moore & White Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. : 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. Waldron Corporation, John 


Walmsley & Co. (Canadi) 
RECORDING TACHOMETERS Limited, Charles. 
Bristol Co., The 


S0DA ASH 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The r : 
Genseat Mtceiin Go. Diamond Alkali Works, luc. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, inc. 
REDUCTION GEARS 


Solvay Process Co. 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co 
Palmer-Bee Co. s0DA FULS 


REGULATIVE VALVES peesiggsscn tiara igang 
Mason Regulator Co. SODA, SILICATE OF 


SALT 
international Salt Co. 


SATURATING MACHINES 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 


SAVEALLS 
Bird Machine Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
Dorr Co. 


SCALES (Automatic Dial) 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
Kalbtleisch Corporation, Te 


SCREEN PLATE 
Fitchburg Screen Plate Co. 
Hardy & Sons Co., W. A. 


SCREENS 
Beloit Iron Works 
Bird Machine Co. 
Green Bay Barker Co. 
Moore & hite Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


SECTIONAL DRIVES 
Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


SHOWERS 
Roberts Mfg. Co. 


SHREDDERS (Pulp and Paper) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Kyther & Prringte Co. 
Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


SKID-EM-ON TRUCKS 
Central Machine Works 


SKID-EM-ONS 
Central Machine Works 


Ruth's Accumulator Co.~Ine: ~~ #hiladelphia..Quartz..Co...... 


Walmsley & Co. (Canada) gpmeCcIALTY MACHINES 


Limited Charles. 34 Faweus Machine Co. a 
RE Cont) : 
eee toeneetnageey SPEED REDUCERS 


Fawcus Machine Co. 
Herman Mfg. Co. 
Horsburgh Scott C. 

Uliver Continuvus Filter Co. 
Palmer-Bee Co. 


Manitowoc Eng. Works 


REFINING ENGINES 
Herma. Mfg. Co. 


ROD MII L 
Green 3ay Foundry & Mach Philadelphia Gear Works 
Worns. SPLICING TISSUES 


Bemis Associates, Inc. 

(Canada) SPIRAL LOCK-SEAM PIPE 

Naylor Spira! Pipe Co. 
SPIRAL PIPING 

American Spiral Pipe Works 

Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 
STEAM GENERATORS 

Combustion Eng. Corp. 
STEAM SEPARATORS 

Locke Regulator Co. 
STEAM SPECIAL™IES 

Stickle Steam Specialties ‘‘v 

Walworth Co. 


ROOFING RAGS 
Walmsley & Co. 
Limited, Charles. 


ROLL GRINDERS 
ee Foundry & Machine 


0. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 


ROLLED STEEL FLANGES 
Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 


ROLLS (Chilled Iron & Gri ' 


Iron) 
Farrel Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
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Hood Systems and Heat Econo- 
mizers, Heating, Ventilating, 


Air: Conditioning and Vapor 


Absorption Equipment 
Specialists in Drying 
DRYING SYSTEMS INC. 
1800 FOSTER AVE. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 


FELTS AND JACKETS 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 





Manufacturers of the 


FAMOUS 5 X C JACKETS 
FOR 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


They Satisfy! 





Don’t Guess at Important Matters 
BOWSHER’S SPEED or MOTION 
INDICATOR is indispensable 


in obtaining a UNIFORM speed cf machinery, and 
is one of the most PROFITABLE little devices ever 
put in a mill. Will pay for itself in 30 days. Dial 
12 in. in diameter. Weight, 10 Ibs. 


The N. P. BOWSHER CoO., 








South Bend, Ind. 





in your Beaters” 
See page 33 last week’s issue 


Beating Engines 


‘ “Your paper is made 


NEW TYPE  cicuising 


@Milts— 


MACHINE WORKS, Inc. FULTON, N.Y. 


EXPORT OFFICE -15 PARK ROW~ NEW YORK CITY 





N 





GENERAL CHEMICAL ComPaNny 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 








PAPER TESTS 
In Accordance with T. A. P. P. I. 
Standard Methods 
Oils — Paper — Water — Microphotograph 
Electrical, Mechanical, Physical, Chemical and Photometric Tests 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES 
80th St. & East End Ave., New York 
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PERFORATED METALS 


Be Be 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


THEHARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, IIL 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


Changing the Piping 
of an entire Industry 


It is true that Michigan Wood 
Pipe with Collar Flanges as illus- 
trated is revolutionizing the Paper 
Mill Indust Up to date Paper 
Mills are making the change as rap- 
idly as possible. Some are changing 
entire Plant piping at once while 
others are changing line by line in 
order that production will not be 
held up. 


Note: Flange Fits a 
No Metal on Inside. 


The advantages are long life, no discoloration, power saving, larger 
capacity, light weight, easy to install, easy to take apart without 
damage, and cheaper. 


Michigan Pipe Company, Bay City, Michigan 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines. 
Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


Yellow Ochres, 
Umbers, Agalite 


Ch. Williams & Company 
EASTON, PA. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUC- 


TION 


dMendrick Mfg. Co. 
Manitowoc Eng. Works. 


STEPS (Safety) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 


STITCHERS 
Morrison Co., J. L. 
STOCK CUTTERS 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
STOCK REGULATORS 
Trimbey Machine Co. 
STOKERS 


American Eng. Co. 
Combustion Eng. Co., Ltd. 
Combustion Eng. Corp. 
STUFF CHESTS 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Moore & White Co. 

Noble & Wood Machine Co. 


Valley Iron Works Co. 
STUFF PUMPS 


Noble & Wood Machine Co. 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 


STRAW MAKING MACHINERY 
Samuel M. Langston Co. 
SUCTION BOX COVERS 
Moore & White Co. 


SULPHITE (Bleached and 
bleached) 


Borregaard Co., Inc., The 
Brown Co., Ine. 
Johaneson, Wales & Sparre 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 


SULPHUR 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
STANDARD STEF:L BUILD. 
INGS 
Blaw-Knox Co., 
STAINLESS IRON 
Central Alloy Steel Corp. 
STARCH 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
TANKS (Acid) 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo  o. 
TANKS (Agitator) 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
TANKS (Water, Oil, Ete.) 
Biggs Boiler Works Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. , 


Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 


TANKS (Wood) 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


Kalamazoo Tank & =e Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., 7 


TELEPHONES 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 
TEMPERATURE RECORDERS 

Bristol Co., The 

Foxboro Co., Inc., The 

General Electric Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co. 
TENSILE TESTERS 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
TESTING LABORATORY 


E. I. DuPont De Nemours & 
Co., Ine, 


Pittsburgh. 


J 


Electrical Testing: Lap. 
Little, Inc., Authur D. 
Paper Mill Laboratories 
U. 8. Testing Co., Inc. 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
Lacey Securities Corp. 
Sewall, James W. 
TOWEL CABINETS 
Griffith-Hope Co. 
TRAMRAIL SYSTEMS 
Cleveland Electric Tramrai) 
Div. of Cleveland Crane @ 
Eng. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Fawcus Machine Co. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 
Timkin Rolier Bearing Co. 
TREADS (Safety) 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. 
TRUCKS 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Moore & White Co. 
TRUCKS, SKID-EM-ON 
Central Machine Works. 
TUBS—WOOD 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
TURPENTINE 
Hercules Powder Co. 
TWINE 
Columbian Rope Co, 
USED PULP & PAPER MILL 
M’CH’Y 
Gibbs-Brower Co. 
VALVES 
Appleton Machine Co., The 
Green Bay Barker Co. 
Hardy & Sons, Wm. A 
Jenkins Bros. 
Mason Regulator Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co, 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
VALVES (BALANCED) 
Locke Regulator Co. 


VAPOR ABSORPTION 
TEMS 


SYS- 


orying, Systems, Inc. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
Stickle Steam Specialties Co. 
VATS (Wood) 
*Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
VENTILATING FANS 
Drying Systems, Inc. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Ross Engineering Co., J. O. 
VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 

PAPER 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


WATER PRESSURE 
LATORS 
Locke Regulator Co. 


WET MACHINES 
Paper Mchy. Lta. 

WATER WHEELS 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Kalamazoo Veg. Parch Co. 


WoOuD PIPE 
Michigan Pipe Co 

WOOD PULP IMPORTERS 
Acer & Co. 
Anderson & Co., J. 
Borregaard Co., Inc., The 
Johaneson Wales & Sparre 
Keller Co., E. J. 
Perkins-Goodwin Co. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 


REGU- 


apanese Papers 


JAPAN Hand and Machine 
made Papers are carried in 
stock at our warehouse 12-16 
Vestry Street. Don’t pass up 
an order for JAPANESE 
PAPER no matter for what 


purpose; come to us for 
samples and prices. 
Whitfield Paper 
Works, Inc. 


12-16 Vestry Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Established. A869 
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D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, Jr. 


Consulting Chemical Engineer 
Broad Street Bank Building 341 Madison Ave., 
renton, N. J. New York 
SPECIAL FIBRE PRODUCTS AND WATERPROOFING COMPOSITIONS 


ROCESSES FORMING AND DRYING MACHI 
HOMOGENEOUS BOARDS, UTILIZATION OF WASTE FIBRES 
UENTS 


PURIFICATION OF EFFL' 


JOHN A. STEVENS 


CONSULTING POWER ENGINEER 
16 Shattuck Street 


LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHN WALDRON 
CORPORATION 


Paper Converting Machinery Builders Since 1827 
Main Office and Works—NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Stebbins Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Chemical Pulp Mill Engineers 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

Digester, Acid Proof and other Guaranteed 
Linings Bleaching Systems 


PAPER MILL LABORATORIES, INC. 
830 S. Front St. Quincy, Il. 
Sidney D. Wells, Director of Laboratory 
Investigations, Examinations, Consultations, Reports. 
Chemical Engineering Paper Technology 
Specialists in Fiber Making Processes 
Rod Mill Application to Pulping and Beating 


aati STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 
6 Hudson Street, New York City 


PAPER: eee physical and chemical tests. 
laboratories. Constant standard conditions. 


Complete 

WOODPULP: Sampling, weighin and moisture determinations 
by own staff at New York an ” Philadelphia Special arrange- 
ments for other ports. 


Approved chemists to American Paper and Pulp Association and 
American Association of Woodpulp Importers. 


L. V. Estes Incorporated 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
Waste Elimination and 


Labor Cost Reduction 
4753 Broadway 
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FREDERICK L. SMITH 


21 EAST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILL 
ENGINEER 


B. M. BAXTER & CO. 


Engineering Service for Paper Mills 


PULP PAPER BOXBOARD POWER 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CLEVELAND, O. 
400 Lindquist Bidg. 5716 Euclid Ave. 


JAMES L. CAREY 


Paper Mill Architect and Engineer 
208 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago 


Cable Address: Codes: ABC 5th 
JASCAR, Chicago Western Union 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN MAINE 


Timber and Power Site Options 
Examinations, Appraisals, Surveys 


C. R. BERRY 


Forestry and Power Engineering 
“A Complete Service to the Wood Room” 
607 Lumber Exchange SEATTLE, WASH. 


KARL A. LEFREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


171 Madison Ave., New York City 


C. C. HOCKLEY 


Censulting Engineer 
industrial Reports Northwestern Bank Bldg 


Paper & Pulp Mills P. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Power Piants 
Appraisals 


aternational Combustion Building, 200 Madisen Ave. (35th to 36th Sts.) New York 














— 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
eall anywhere at any time. 


































































































DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 

















Woolen manufacturers since 1856 





















































































































H. G. CRAIG & CO. 


INCORPORATED 














Paper Merchants 
(Since 1868) 


























News 








Hanging 








Specialties 
Mill Supplies 























17 East 45th St. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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YEAR 
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Acer & Co., Ltd. ........ 
Air Preheater Co. _ 
Ajax Paper Mills, Inc. .. — 
Albany Felt Co. ......... — 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co... — 
American Manganese 

Bronze Co. ..Back Cover 
American Spiral Pipe Co... — 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. — 
Amortean Voith Contact 

O, eccrceveseseesessess -- 
American Well Works .. — 
Andersen & Co., J. ..... — 


Appleton Machine Co. ... 81 
‘Appleton Wire Works ... 8&1 
Appleton Woolen Mills .. 71 


Armstrong Cork & Insula- 
tion Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co 

BR. ~ bbc cccces Sv crioeste -—— 
Atterbury Bros. ......... a 

B 

Baxter & Co., B. M. .... 87 
Badenhausen Corp. ...... 65 
Bahr Bros. Mfg. Co. .... — 
Beloit Iron Works ...... 91 
Bemis Associates ....... = 
en A Oe See 87 
Biggs Boiler Works .... 84 
Bird Machine Co. ....... 29 
Black-Clawson Co. ..... — 
Blaw-Knox Co. ......... 73 
Borregaard Co., The .... 63 
Bowsher Co., N. P. ...... 85 
Bowsher, 8S. F. Co., Inc... — 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. .. 71 


Bridgeport Safety Emery 
. Bere —- 

Dn ME ‘h.60s os eebe pes s 

Brown Hoisting Machin- 
SOA edh.dindbecede 0 

ge eae ae 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co. .. 

Butterworth & Sons, Co. 
H. W. 


oo-1 
woo 


Cameron Machine Co. ... — 
Carey, James L. ........ 87 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 

nach ian ee oeeee a Front Cover 
Central Allov Steel Corp. — 
Central Machine Works - 
Chandler & Price Co. .... — 
Chicago Belting Co. . ms 
Cincinnati Rubber Manu- 

Saeterems Ce, ccccvcese 
Clark-Aiken Co. ........ 
Cleveland Worm & Gear 3 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. 
Columbian Paper Co. .... 83 
Columbia Rope Co. ...... _ 
Combustion Engineering 

Dh. .  wtadehaahssaeoas s 
Connersville Blower Co... — 
see Products Co. 
Cook's Sons. Adam, Inc.. 
Corn Prod. Refining Co... 65 


Craig &. Co.. H. G. ...+..- 88 
Crescent Belt Fastener 
Cio Lies ne bad Awe caw eee — 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. — 
D 
Davis Co., Frank H. 80 





Dayton Beater & Hoist Co 81 


Diamond Alkali Co. .... 14 
Dietz Machine Works ... 73 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 55 


Dominion Eng. Wks. Ltd. 


Downingtown Mfg. Co. 2 
are 7 
Dowd Knife Works, R. J.. — 
Draper Bros. Co. .......-. 88 
Dresden Annual Show -- 
Drying Systems, Inc. 85 


Dupont DeNemours & Co.. 
Eh. Es sub tigestnerace veeos 


fastwood Wire Mfg. Co.. -— 
Economy Pumping Mach- 
Smery CO. 6 cccevescaices _- 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. — 
Electrical Testing Labora- 
DOPE hh woo 004.006 6000 06 85 
Elixman Paper Core Co... — 
Emerson Mfg. Co. ...... 
English China Clavs Sales 
ae tadeewen Front Cover 
Erie City Iron Works .. 81 
Erie Malleable Iron Co. . — 
tee GE GR, Ba Ws ver cvs 87 


Fr 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. . 
Farnham Mfe. Se 
Farr?] Foundry & Mach- 
ne OO, «weprcavevesvess 
Fawcus Machine Co. a 
Ferguson, Hardy S. ..... 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. Co., The 
‘Fitchburg Duck Mills 
en Screen Plate 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co 
Foxboro Co., Inc., The .. 
Franklin Paper ies ts 
Frederick Iron & Steel Co. 
Fulton Engineering Co. .. 


G 


Gatti Paper Stock Corp... 
General Chemical Cc. .... 
General Dyestuff Co. ... 
General Electric Co. ..... 
Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. ... 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Graham Brothers ........ 
Gaton & Knight Co. ..... 
Green Bay Barker Machine 
TOOL WOE -ccccecs 
Green Bay Wire Works 
Griffith-Hope Co. ........ 
Griley-Unkle Eng. Co. 
Gulf-Electric Company 


Hamblet Machine Co. .... 
Hammermill Paper Co. .. 
Hardy & Sons Co., W. A. 
Hardy, George F. ........ 
Harrington & King Per- 

DpOnee T.. 205s2 200054 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
ee Pump & Blower 

O. eves eseesseveseses 
Heally-Ruff ee Jind ook 
Heller & Merz Co. ...... 
Hendrick Mfg. Co. ...... 
Hercules Powder Co. .... 
Hicks. Inc., Daniel M. .... 
Higman Co., me Me wwe 
Hockley, Re 
Horsburgh a Scott Co. .. 
~anene - Sharp Machine 


Huyek & Sons, F. C. 


International Acceptance 

PEE: J “canins Seigweoe.e 
International Paper Co. .. 
International Pulp Co. .. 
International Salt Co. .... 
International Wire Works 


Jo@fery Mle. Co. .cccsece 
en. GEFE cc wecasecsse 


Slit 


Johaneson Wales & Sparre, 


DO, eo mocesscceseseesese 
Jenssen Co., G. D. ...... 
Jolbert & Frenett ...... 


K 


Kalamazoo Vegetable 

Parchment Co. ........ 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo. 
Kalbfleisch Corporation .. 
Meller Co., BH. J. .ccccosces 
Or, Ee. Be.-4 OO. cccccces 
Knox Woolen Co. ........ 
Koegel’s Sons, Inc., Chas. 
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L 


Lacey Securities Co. .. 
Langston Co., Samuel M. 
Lawrence Machine Co. 
Lefren, Karl, A. 

Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc.. 
Lennig Co., Charles ... 
Leshner Paper Stock Co. 
Lindsay Wire Weav. Co.. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Little, Ine., Arthur D. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co. 
Locke Regulator Co. 
Lockhart, John P. 
Lockport Felt Co., Inc. .. 


McCaw, Jas. H. 

McKenna & Phelps 

Machinery Co. of Amer .. 

Manitowoc Eng. Corp. 

Mason Regulator Co. .. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc, 

Mendelson Brothers Paper 
Stock Co. 

Michigan Pipe Co. 

Miner-Edgar Co. 

Missisquoi Pulp and Paper 


Co. 
Missouri 
Cu 


Moore & Wate Co. 
Morrison, J. & Co. 
Morse Chain _ 

Mundt & Sons, Charles .. 
Murray Mfg. Co., D. J. ... 


Nash Engineering Co. .. 

National Aniline & Chem- 
ical Co., Inc. 

National Graphic Arts Ex- 
positions, Inc. 

Naylor Spiral Pipe Co. 

Neumeyer & Dimond 

New Departure Mfg. Co. . 

Noble & Wood Mach Co.. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearing 
Corp. 

North German Lloyd 

Northwest Paper Co. 

Norton Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 


Oakes Co., Roland T. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 
Oliver Continuous Filter 
Orbison & Orbison 

Orr Felt & Blanket Co. . 


Palmer-Bee Company ... 
Pa ae Converting Mach. 


Paper Machinery, Ltd. ... 
Paper Makers Chem. Co. 
Paper and Textile Mach. 
Co., The 
Paper Mills ererernties 
Parrish, A. 
Parsons & 
Inc. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. . 
Perkins- Goodwin a aa 
Philadelphia Gear Co. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Pickles, W. F. 
Potdevin Machine Co. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd. 
Pusey and Jones Co. 


Williams & Co., 
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Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Riordon Sales Corp. 
Roberts Mfg. Co., c ; 
Robison Products Corp. .. 
Ross Engineering Corpor- 
ation, J, O. 

Rotospray Mfg. Co. ie 
Ruths Accumulator Co, .. 
Ryther & Pringle Co. 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 

Salomon Bros. & Co. ... 

Sewall, James W. 

Shartle Bros Mach. 5 
78, 79, 

pees Co., Inc., Gilbert 


Shephard Electric Crane & 
Hoist Co. 
Shuler & Benninghofen. 
Simons. ie 
S. K. F. Industries 
Smith, Frederick L. . 
Smith and Winchester 
Manufacturing Co. .. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Standard Oil Co. 
Standard Paper Co. .... 
Stearns Lumber Co. A. T. 
Stebbins Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Stevens, John A. 
Stickles Steam Spec. Co. 
St. Regis Paper Co. .. 
Sutherland D. Manson, Jr. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


SOLD BY 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


cavter.:H. &. 75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


Tavlor Instrument Co. 
Tavior Stiles & Co. 
Technical Econ. Corp. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. .. 
Textile Finishing Machin- 
ery Co. 

mhwing Instrument Co. 
Ticonderora Mach. Wks. . 
Ti~ken Roller Bearing 


Co 
Trimbey Machine Works 
Turner Halsey Co, 


U 


Tinfion Tale Co. 

Tinited Filters Corp. .... 
Tr. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

Tr. S. Gvpsum Co. 

U. S. Testing Co. 


WOODPULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


Vacuum Oil Co. 
Valley Iron Works Co. 
Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 


17 EAST 42npD ST.. 
NEW YORK 


Waldron Corp., John .... &7 
Walworth Co. —- 
Walmsley Co., ee — 
Walsh Wiedner Boiler Co. — 
Warren Steam Pump Co. 71 
Waterbury Felt Co. 8b 
West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Co. 69 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. ... 43 
Ye Paper Company, 


Whitfield a Wks,, Inc. 86 
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Conforming to the 


best modern mill 


practice 
The savings effected by Pyrobar 
Roof Tile are so extensive that 
present-day construction demands 
ROOF TILE their use. They are just that good 
Charles Boldt Paper Mills, New Iberia, Louisiana. —just that efficient. 


aan Possessing high insulation value, 


they conserve heat, save fuel. They 
l Ss simplify condensation problems— 
es no “rain”—no spoiled stock. 
Pyrobar Tile are FIREPROOF —un- 
der certain circumstances they lower 
insurance rates, 


MAIL THIS NOW They are quickly erected—eco- 
nomical. Upkeep is negligible— 
United States Gypsum Company ° 
Dept. E, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. they do not deteriorate. 


Please forward your material on Pyrobar Roof Tile. For special information, mail 


coupon. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: 
Dept. E, 300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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